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| Dzan Cnanuns, 


4 


HAT account of the ike 


at Liſbon,” upon the firſt of Novem- N 


ber, 1755, which you wiſh to peruſe 


again, is miſlaid; but T will endeavour - 


to ſend it by the middle of next week, as 


ſoon as I can find leiſure to look over my 
papers, which, at preſent, are rather in a 


ſtate of confuſion : The narrative is ex- 
tremely intereſting, and contains, in 
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the compaſs of a few pages, not only a 
fulter and a clearer, but, as T have reaſon 
to believe, a more authentic relation of 
the complicated miſeries of that dreadful 


day, than the Public hath yet ſeen. * It 


was written, in the form of a letter, to 
the Reverend and learned Dr. Sandby, 
Chancellor of the Dioceſe of Norwich, 
by Mr. Braddock, an intimate friend of 
his, who had connections with our Fac- 
tory at Liſbon, and was upon the ſpot 
when that horrid cataſtrophe happened: 
his notes were taken at a period neither 
too near the event, nor too remote ſrom 
it; at a time when he was ſufficiently 
compoſed for recollecting, with preciſion, 
the moſt important circumſtances re- 
pecting every fituation, in, which he had 
been an eye witneſs, of its dreadful ef- 
fects and the ſmoaking ruins of the city 
{till before him; whilſt inſtances of par- 
ticular dicels Were n recalled to me- 
; OT , 


„25 

mory, and their impreſſions too deeply 
ſtamped upon his heart to bei in ky de- ; 
gree effaced. | 
I may, perhaps, hereafter, wit Dr. 
Sandby's * permiffion (provided Mr. 
Braddock in the mean time ſhould not 
render it unneceſſary) publiſh the narra- 
tive, which is ſo extremely accurate and 
circumſtantial, that very few perſons, I 
believe, in his ſituation, however diſtin- 
guiſhed for their Genius, would have 
been capable of equalling it. The pre- 
ſence of mind he appears to have poſſeſſed, 
in fuch tremendous ſcenes of horror, 
ſhows him to have been an extr dinary 
man, and his generous and 3 
ings do him ſtill greater honour: I have 5 
heard the general tenor of his conduct 
1 life "_— of, as by been 
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[41] 
regulated. by the principles of piety and 


virtue; and nothing leſs could poſſibly 
have kept him firm and unappalled, when 
he was not only threatened with the 


terrors of immediate deſtruction, but had 
reaſon to apprehend, he was going down 
alive into the Pit, and that the Earth 


would ſhut her mouth upon him, whilſt 


all his ſenſes were perfect, and his imagi- 
nation was quickened by every circum- 
ſtance around him, to paint the horrors 


of ſuch a living death, in the ſtrongeſt 
and. moſt gloomy colouring. 


Some extraordinary ſymptoms of a vio- 
lent commotion in the bowels of the 


earth, before the paroxiſm which over- 
turned this grand and populous city, were 
affirmed to have been perceived in many 
parts of England, and with great force in 
Devonſhire and Cornwall; how well 
theſe reports were authenticated, I am 
not able to ſay, but I ſhall give you a 


particular 


* 


1 

particular relation of an extraordinary ap- 
pearance I myſelf obſerved, upon the day 

preceding its deſtruction, and you will 
excuſe a minute detail of circumftances, 
trifling of themſelves, as they ſerve to aſ- 
certain the day and hour with exactnefs. 
Vou have often heard me ſay, that a 
long friendſhip had ſubſiſted between Mr, 
Auditor Fowle and your Grandfather ; his 
affection for his old Friend was extended 
to his family, for the Auditor and Mrs. 
Fowle were your ſponſors. I was ear- 
neſtly requeſted to paſs the laſt week of 
October with him, in the year 1755, .at 
Brome, in Norfolk, to keep up his ſpirits, 
which had been rather low; I accepted 
the invitation, and went over from South- 
wold, upon the morning of the 27th, 
(which was Monday) and what with air- 
ings in the coach, reading, and chatting, 
the days paſſed on pleaſantly enough; he 
Was a polite worthy Gentleman, a man 


n 
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1 


of ſenſe and reading; and although he | 


did not often ſay the moſt brilliant things, 
a lively expreſſion was not thrown away 
upon him, and he never ſpoke a ſevere one. 


Mrs. Fowle had wit, and humour, but 


quickened ſometimes with rather too 


much of the poignant. It was a F amily 
I loved to viſit. I was permitted to be 


at my eaſe; there was a neatneſs and ele- 


gance without Parade, and every thing in 


it was conducted with the ſtillneſs of a 


Monaſtery. Mr. Fowle ſeemed better 
after two or three days, than when I firſt 


went ; and as I made it a general rule to 
return to my pariſhioners ſooner than 1 
was abſolutely. obliged to it, 1 deſired, 
upon the Friday morning, that my horſe 
might be brought out as ſoon as the 

groom had dined. The Auditor that day 
Was taken ill at table, and Mrs. Fowle 
prevailed with me to have the horſe un- 
: * and to ey with them another 


night. 


night. About four o clock he had a ſlight 
epileptic fit, but as the effects of it ſoon 
wore off, we thought a walk upon the 


lawn might be of ſervice to him, its 


width to the fouth from the houſe is not 
much above thirty yards, the weſt end of 
it ſlopes downward to a moat, and from 


the houſe again with a very gentle fall 


towards an iron palliſade, which termi- 


| nated both tlie moat and the lawn; and 
to prevent the water's gulling down the 

bank, there was a brick wall. from the | | 
bottom of the moat, riſing to a level 
with the green- ſod; how far below the 


top of the wall the water ſtood at this 


time, I do not at preſent recollect, but 


believe not many inches at the lower and 


extreme end of it next the iron rails. The 


afternoon was remarkably fine, and as we 


| ' ſtopped not far from the palliſade, to look 


towards a new plantation, the water in 


the moat roſe ſuddenly, as J conceived 
e en, ws 
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about eight or ten inches perpendicular, 7 

and flowing over the wall, came ruſhing i 

forward, and obliged us haſtily to retreat, n 

but falling again as ſuddenly, we returned r: 

toward the place we had quitted, won- u 

dering what might be the cauſe of fo \ 

ſtrange an effect: for my own part, I con- h 

cluded it was owing to a large herd of tr 

| cattle plunging haſtily into the moat, or it 
| that the dam of ſome pond above it had te 
ſuddenly. given way, neither of which . 
ſuppoſitions could poſſibly be the caſe; b: 

| the latter was abſurd enough, for the wa- . 
| | ter, upon receiving a freſh-influx,” would of 
Y not have fallen again immediately; theſe m 
| * conjectures were not long in paſſing bu 
through the mind, they were barely men- be 
| tioned, and whilſt we-were looking on, eff 
| within Jeſs than the ſpace of two mi- of 
| nutes, the water flowed and ſunk again as Be 
| before; there was nothing left to-whichwe be 
| could now; impute this extraordinary ap- fte 
M ode „„ pearance, Us! 


("3 
pearance, unleſs to a ſudden guſt of wind 
by the corner cf the houſe, but as we had 
not perceived the leaſt breath of air ſtir- 
ring, we determined not to let it puzzle 
us any longer, but to go in and puzzle 
Mrs. Fowle with an account of what we 
had obſerved ; when we deſcribed this 
troubling of the water to her, ſhe thought 
it ſeemed like, ſomething /upernatural, a 
term which ſhe occaſionally made uſe of, 


with the peculiar action of rubbing the 


balls of her thumb and fingers over each 
other, after ſilently attending to the tales 
of a perſon in the neighbourhood, as 
much as to ſay, this is what may be felt; 
but ſhe obſerved, that as no aſſurances had 
been given of any farther ſupernatural 
effects to be expected from this troubling 
of her fiſh-pond, like that of the Pool of 
Betheſda, muſk and ſalt of hartſhorn muſt 


be perſiſted in for the cure of Mr. Fowle's 


fits; and I have no douht that ſhe ſuppoſed 


us taking off this perſon, who had exereſſed | 


her 
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her fingers' ends but a ſhort time before, 
As the ſun was not quite ſet when we 
ended our walk, this brings the ſwell of 
the water nearly to a quarter. before five 
o'clock, which preceded the Earthquake 
at Liſbon 17 hours ; and the direction of 
the impulſe, I had obſerved, was from the 
N towards the S E corner of the moat. 


My old friend Dr. Stukely was of opi- 


nion, that all Earthquakes are, in great 
meaſure, owing to electric ſhocks, of 


which the ocean, or the water in large 


rivers, may be ſuppoſed to act as principal 
conductors; more, perhaps, may be ſaid 
for his idea, than he has urged in a little 
pamphlet upon the ſubject. The firſt im- 
pulſes of the Earthquake at Liſbon ſeem to 


have been in the direction of the River, 


(upon whoſe northern bank the city was 
built, down to the water's edge) and to 
have come on between nine and ten 
o'clock in the morning of the day which 
| ſucceeded that upon which the motion of 
the water was obſerved at Brome; ſo that 


if 


TO we ww ay — 8 


in 


| cal 


thy 
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if this appearance was owing to the ſame 
cauſe as the Earthquake, the electric 
ſhock advanced nearly at the rate of ſixty- 
five or ſeventy miles an hour, through the 
earth and ocean : for, I apprehend, the 
diſtance between the two places, may be 
roughly eſtimated at about eleven hundred 
miles in a line“. My ideas of Electricity, 
at that time, were not very enlarged ; I 


preſume, the ſyſtem of my ingenious wor- 
thy friend has been confuted or eſtabliſhed 
before now, for, I remember, Dr. Prieſtly, 
in his Hiſtory of Electricity, takes notice 
of the pamplet, as worthy of attention. 


I am, &c. 
The electric fire might deviate in its paſſage, like lighten? 
ing, from a dire& path into many angular directions, oc- 
cafioned by the influence of metallic ſtrata, in the body of 
the earth, 5 
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LETTER II, 
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| We Lifbon, Nov. 13, 1753. 
Dear SIR, | | 


T FLATTERED myſelf I ſhould have 


been able to write to you upon a more 


agreeable ſubje& than the preſent, and 


Had ſufficient reaſon to believe, I ſhould 
have had the pleaſure of ſeeing you ere 


this in London; but God has been pleaſed. 


to order it otherwiſe; I ſhall not trouble 


you with a detail of the many delays and 


mortifications I met with, in the proſe- 
. cution of my law-ſuit, ſince I wrote to 


you laſt ; it will be ſufficient to ſay, I had 
at length brought it to an iflue, and ob- 


tained a final ſentence in my favour, with 
coſts, damages, and.intereſt ; but whether 
. I ſhall 


L 13 J 1 
I ſhall ever reap the leaſt benefit from. the 
determination, is now very uncertain; as 
the face of things here is ſo changed at 
preſent, that every one is much more 
concerned about his perſonal n n 
the loſs of his fortune. | 

As no inſtance of the kind hath Kinks: 
pened in theſe parts of the world for ſome 
ages, I herewith. ſend you an account of 
one of the moſt dreadful cataſtrophes re- 
corded in Hiſtory, the veracity of which 
you may entirely depend on, as I ſhared 
ſo great a part in it myſelf... 

There never was a finer morning ſeen 
than the firſt of November, the ſun ſhone 
out in its full luſtre; the whole face of 
the ſky was perfectly ſerene and clear; 
and not the leaſt ſignal or warning of that 
approaching event, which has made this 
once flouriſhing, opulent, and populous 
city, a ſcene of the utmoſt horror and de- 

ee 8 ee only ſuch as ſerved to 
alarm, K 


[463 
alarm, but ſcarcely left a moment's time 
to fly from the general deſtruction, 


It was on the morning of this fatal day, | 


between the hours of nine and ten, that I 
was ſat down in my apartment, juſt 
finiſhing a letter, when the papers and 


table I was writing on, began to tremble 


with a gentle motion, which: rather 
furprized me, as I could not perceive a 
breath of wind ſtirring ; whilft I was re- 
flecting with myſelf what this could be 
- owing to, but without having the leaſt 
apprehenſion of the real cauſe, the whole 


| houſe began to ſhake from the very foun- 


dation; which at firſt I imputed to the 
rattling of ſeveral coaches in the main 
ſtreet, which ufually paſſed that way, at 


this time, from Belem to the Palace; but 
on hearkening more attentively, I was 


ſoon undeceived, as I found 'it was owing 
to a ſtrange frightful kind of noe under 
. . the hollow diſtant 

rumbling 


E Þ 
rumbling of thunder; all this paſſed 
in leſs than a minute, and I muſt confeſs 
I now began to be alarmed, as it naturally 
occurred to. me, that this noiſe might 
poſſibly be the forerunner of an Earth- 


quake, as one I remembered, which had 


happened about fix or ſeven years ago, in 
the Iſland of Madeira, commenced in 
the ſame manner, though it did little or 
no damage. 


Upon this I FOE: FUR my bend bid 
ſtarted upon my feet, remaining a moment 


in ſuſpence, whether I ſhould ſtay in the 
apartment, or run into the ſtreet, as the 


danger in both places ſeemed equal; and 


ſtill flattering myſelf this tremor 
might produce no other effects than ſuch 
inconſiderable ones, as had been felt at 
Madeira; but in a moment I ws rouſed 


from my dream, being inſtantly ſtunned 


with a moſt horrid craſh, as if every edi- 
fice in the city had tumbled down at once. 
an The 
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The houſe I was in ſhook with ſuch vio- 
lence, that the upper ſtories immediately 
fell, 'and though my apartment (which 


was the firſt floor) did not then ſhare the - 


ſame fate; yet every thing was thrown 
out of its place in ſuch a manner, that it 


was with no ſmall difficulty I kept my 


feet, and expected nothing leſs than to 
be ſoon cruſhed to death, as the walls 
continued rocking to and fro in the 


frightfulleſt manner, opening in ſeveral 


places; large ſtones falling down on every 
fide; from the cracks; and the ends of 
moſt of the rafters ſtarting out from the 


roof. To add to this terrifying ſcene, 


the ſky in a moment became ſo gloomy, 
that I could now diſtinguiſh no particular 
object; it was an Agyptian Darkneſs in- 


deed, ſuch as might be felt.; owing, no 
doubt, to the prodigious clouds of duſt 


and lime, raiſed from fo violent a con- 
cuſſion, and as ſome reported, to- ful- 
3 e pPlhureous 
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phureous exhalations, but this I cannot 
affirm ;- however. it is certain, I found 
myſelf almoſt, choked. for near ten mi- 
nutes. | 

As ſoon as n a A to diverſe 
and the violence of the ſhock ſeemed 
pretty much abated, the firſt object I per- 
ceived in the room, was a woman ſitting 
on the floor, with an infant in her arms, 


all covered with duſt ; pale, and trem- 


bling; I aſked her how ſhe got hither: 
but her conſternation was ſo great, that 
ſhe could give me no account of her 


eſcape; I ſuppoſe that when the tremor 


firſt began, ſhe ran out of her own houſe, 
and finding herſelf in ſuch imminent dan- 
ger from the falling ſtones, retired into 
the door of mine, which was almoſt con- 


tiguous to her's, for ſhelter, and when 


the ſhock increaſed, which filled the doot 

with duſt and rubbiſh, ran up ſtairs into 
my apartment, which was then open: be 
Vol. II. . it 
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it as it might, this was no time for curi- 


olity. I remember the poor oreature 


aſked me, in the utmoſt agony, if I did 
not think the world was at an end; at 
the ſame time ſhe complained of being 
choked, and begged, for God's ſake, I 


would procure her a little drink; upon 


this I went to a cloſet where I kept a 
large jar with water (which you know is 


fometimes a pretty ſcarce commodity in 
Liſbon) but finding it broken in pieces, 
J told her ſhe muſt not now think of 


quenching her thirſt, but faving her life, 
as the houſe was juſt falling on our heads, 


and if a fecond ſhock came, would cer- : 


tainly bury us both ; I bade her'take hold 


of my arm, and that I would endeavour 


to bring her info ſome place of ſecurity. 


Iſhall always look upon it as a particular 
: Providence, that I happened on this oc- 


cafion to be undreſſed, for had I dreſſed 
myſelf, as I propoſed, when J got out of 


[91 

bed; in order to breakfaſt with a friend, 
I ſhould, in all probability, have run into 
the ſtreet, at the beginning of the ſhock, 
as the reſt of the people in the houſe did, 
and conſequently have had my brains 
daſhed out, as every one of them had; 
however, the imminent danger I was in, 
did not hinder me from conſidering that 
my preſent dreſs, only a gown' and ſlip- 
pers, would render my getting over the 
ruins almoſt impracticable: I had, there- 
fore, ſtill preſence of mind enough left, 
to put on a pair of ſhoes and a coat, the 
firſt that came in my way, which was 
every thing I ſaved, and in this dreſs 1 


| hurried down ſtairs, the woman with me, 


holding by my arm, and made directly to 
that end of the ſtreet which opens to the 
Tagus, but finding the paſſage this way 
entirely blocked up with the fallen houſes 
to the height of their ſecond ftories, I 
turned back to the other end which led 
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into the main ſtreet, (the common tho- 
roughfare to the Palace) and having 


helped the woman over a vaſt heap of 


ruins, with no ſmall hazard to my own 


life ; juſt as we were going into this ſtreet, 


as there was one part I could not well 
climb over without the affiſtance of my 


hands, as well as feet; I defired her to let 


go her hold, which ſhe did, remaining 
two or three feet behind me, at which 
inſtant there fell a vaſt ſtone, from a tot- 


tering wall, and cruſhed both her and the | 


child in pieces, fo diſmal a ſpectacle at 


any other time would have affected me in 
the higheſt degree, but the dread I was 


in of ſharing the ſame fate myſelf, and the 
many inſtances of the ſame kind which 
preſented themſelves all around, were too 


| ſhocking to make me dwell a moment on 


this ſingle object. 58 

I had now a n narrow ſtreet to paſs 

with. the houſes on each ſide four or five 
ſtories 


r r 


111 
ſtories high, all very old, the greater part 
already thrown down, or continually fal- 
ling, and threatening the paſſengers with 
inevitable death at every ſtep, numbers of 
whom lay killed before me, or what I 
thought far more deplorable—ſo bruiſed. 
and wounded that they could not ſtir to 
help themſelves. For my own part; as 
deſtruction appeared to me unavoidable, 


IJ only wiſhed I might be made an end of 
at once, and not have my. limbs broken, 


in which caſe, I could expect nothing elſe 
but to be left upon the ſpot, lingering in 
miſery, like theſe poor unhappy wretches, 
without receiving the leaſt ſuccour from 
any perſon. | FOR 

As ſelf-preſervation, however, is the 
firſt law of nature, theſe ſad thoughts did 


not ſo far prevail, as to make me totally 


deſpair. I proceeded on as faſt as I con- 
veniently could, though with the utmoſt 
caution,. and having at length got clear 

Ca. © of 


3 | [ 22 J 
of this horrid paſſage, I found myſelf ſafe 
and unhurt in the large open ſpace before 
St. Paul's church, which bad been thrown 
down a few minutes before, and. buried 
a great part of the congregation, that was 
generally pretty numerous, this being 
reckoned one of the moſt populous pa- 
riſhes in Liſbon, Here I ſfood fome time, 
conſidering what I ſhould do, and not Y 
thinking myſelf ſafe in this fituation, I 
came to the reſolution of climbing over 
the ruins of the weſt end of the chufch, 
in order to get to the river ſide, that! 
might be removed, as far as poſſible, from 
the tottering houſes, in caſe of a ſecond 
ſhock. | {+ ns 
This, with ſome difficulty, I accom- 
pliſhed, and here F found a prodigious 
concourſe of people, of both ſexes, and of 
all ranks and conditions, among whom 1 
obſerved ſome of the principal Canons of 
the Patriarchal church, in their purple 


robes 
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| robes and rochets! as theſe all go in the 
habit of Biſhops : ſeveral Priefts-who had 
run from the altars in their ſacerdotal 
veſtments in the midſt of their celebrating 
maſs; ladies half dreſſed, and ſome with - 


out ſhoes; all theſe, whom their mutual 
dangers had here aſſembled as to a place 
of ſafety, were on their knees at prayers, 


with the terrors of death in their counte- 


nances, every one ſtriking his breaſt, and 
crying out, inceſſan dy, * men 


Dios. | 1 G3 it 
Amidſt this 1 1 . not n 


taken notice of an old venerable Prieſt, in 


a. ſtole and ſurplice, who, I apprehend, 
had eſcaped from St. Paul's. He was 
continually moving to and fro among the 
people exhorting them to repentance, and 
endeavouring to comfort them. He told 
them, with a flood of tears, that God was 


grievouſly provoked at their ſins, but that 
if they would call upon the Bleſſed Vir- 
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gin, ſhe would intercede for them. Every 
one now flocked around him, earneſtly 
begging his benediction, and happy did 
that man think himſelf, who could get 
near enough to touch but the hem of his 
garment; ſeveral I obſerved had little 
wooden crucifixes, and i images of Saints, 
in their hands, which they offered me to 
kiſs, and one poor Iriſhman I-remember 
held out a St. Antonio to me for this 
purpoſe, and when I gently put his arm 
afide, as giving him to underſtand, that I 
deſired to be excuſed this piece of devo- 
tion, he aſked me, with ſome indignation, 
whether I thought there was a God. 
J verily believe many of the poor bi- 
gotted creatures, who ſaved theſe: uſeleſs 
pieces of wood, left their children to pe- 
riſh, However, you muſt not imagine, 
that I have now the leaſt inclination. to 
mock at their ſuperſtitions, I fincerely pity 
them, and muſt own, that a more affect - 


ing 
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ing ſpectacle was never ſeen. Their tears, 
their bitter ſighs and lamentations, would 
have touched the moſt flinty heart. 1 


knelt down amongſt them, and prayed as 


fervently as the reſt, though to a much 
properer object, the only Being who could 
hear my prayers, to afford me any ſuccour. 
In the midſt of our devotions, the ſe- 
cond great ſhock came on, little leſs vio- 
lent than the firſt, and compleated the ruin 
of thoſe buildings which had been already 
much ſhattered. The conſternation now 


became ſo univerſal, that the ſhrieks and 


cries of Miſerecordia could be diſtinctly 
heard from the top of St. Catherine's hill; 


at a conſiderable diſtance off, whither a 


vaſt number of people had likewiſe re- 
treated; at the ſame tit 


ie we could hear 


the fall of the pariſh church there, where- 
by many perſons were killed on the ſpot, 


and others mortally wounded. Vou may 
judge of the force of this ſhock, when T 
inform 
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inform you, it was ſo violent, that I 


could ſcarce keep on my knees, but it 
was attended with ſome circumſtances 


{till more dreadful than the former.—On 
a ſudden I heard a general outcry, ** The 


ſea is coming in, we ſhall be all loſt.” — 


Upon this, turning my eyes towards the 


river, which 1 in that place is near four 
miles broad, I could perceive it heaving 


and ſwelling in a moſt unaccountable 


manner, as no wind was Rirring ; in an 
_ inſtant there appeared, at ſome ſmall diſ- 


tance, a large body of water, rifing as it 
were like a mountain, it came on foaming 


and roaring, and ruſhed towards the ſhore 
with ſuch impetuoſity, that we all im- 


mediately ran for our lives, as faſt as poſ- 
ible ; many were actually ſwept, away, 


and the reſt above their waiſt in water 


at a good diſtance from the banks. For 
my OWn part, I had the narroweſt eſcape, 


and ſhould certainly have been loſt, had I 
* nat 


t 
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not graſped a large beam that lay on 
the ground, till the water returned to 
its channel, which it did almoſt at the 
ſame inſtant, with equal rapidity. As there 
now appeared at leaſt as much danger from 
the ſea as the land, and J ſcarce knew 
whither to retire for ſhelter, I took a ſud- 
den reſblution of returning back with my 
cloaths all dropping, to the area of St. 
Paul's: here I ſtood ſome time, and ob- 
ſerved the ſhips tumbling and toffing 
about, as in a violent ſtorm ; ſome had 
broken their cables, and were carried to 
the other ſide of the Tagus; others were 


whirled round with incredible ſwiftneſs; 
ſeveral large boats were turned keel up- 


wards; and all this without any wind, 
which ſeemed the more aſtoniſhing. It was 


at the time of which I am now ſpeaking, 


that the fine new quay, built entirely of 
rough marble, at an immenſe expence, 
was entirely ſwallowed up, with all the 
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people on it, who had fled thither for 
fafety, and had reaſon to think themſelves 
out of danger in ſuch a place: at the ſame 
time a great number of boats and ſmall 
veſſels, anchored near it (all likewi full 
of people, who had retired thither for the 
ſame purpoſe) were all ſwallowed up, as 
in a whirlpool, and never more appeared. 
This laſt dreadful incident I did not ſce 

with my own eyes, as it paſſed three or 
four ſtones' throws from the ſpot where! 
then was, but I had the account as here 
given from ſeveral maſters of ſhips, who 
were anchored within two or three hun- 
dred yards of the quay, and ſaw the whole 
cataſtrophe. One of them in particular 
informed me, that when the ſecond ſhock 
came on, he could perceive the he city 
waving backwards and forwards, like the 
ſea when the wind firſt begins to riſe; that 
the agitation of the earth was ſo great 
even under the river, that it threw. up his 

| large 
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large anchor from the mooring, which 
ſwam, as he termed it, on the ſurface of 
the water; that immediately upon this 
extraordinary concuſſion, the river roſe at 
once near twenty feet, and in a moment 
ſubſided 5 at which inſtant he ſaw the 
quay, with the whole concourſe of people 
upon it, fink down, and at the ſame time 


every one of the: boats and veſſels that 


were near it were drawn into the cavity, 
which he ſuppoſes inſtantly cloſed upon 
them, inaſmuch. as not the leaſt ſign of 
a wreck was ever ſeen afterwards. This 
account'you may give full credit to, for 
as to the loſs of the veſſels, it is confirmed 
by every body ; and with regard to the 
quay, I went myſelf a few days after, to 
convince myſelf of the truth, and could 
not find even the ruins of a place, where I 
had taken ſo many agreeable walks, as 
this was the common rendezvous of the 
factory in the cool of the evening. I 

found 
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found it all deep water, and in ſome parts 
ſcarcely to be fathomed. ' 


4 This is the only place I could learn 
which was ſwallowed up in or about Liſ- 


bon, though I ſaw many large cracks and 
fiſſures in different parts, and one oddphe- 


nomenon I muſt not omit, which was 


_ communicated to me by a friend who has 
a houſe and wine-cellars on the other fide 
the river, viz. that the dwelling-houſe 
being firſt terribly ſhaken, which made 
all the family run out, there preſently fell 


down a vaſt ligh rock near it, that 
upon this the river roſe and ſubſided in 


the manner already mentioned, and im- 
 mediately a great number of. ſmall fiſ- 


ſures appeared in ſeveral contiguous pieces 


of ground, from whence there ſpouted 
out like a jet d eau a large quantity of fine 
white ſand, to a prodigious height. It is 
not to be doubted the bowels of the earth 


muſt have been exceſſively agitated to 


cauſe 


the 
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| cauſe theſe ſurprizing effects, but whether 


the ſhocks were owing to any ſudden ex- 


ploſion of various minerals mixing to- 


gether, or to air pent up, and ſtruggling 
for vent, or to a collection of ſubterraneous 
waters forcing a paſſage, God only knows; 


as to the fiery eruptions then talked of, 1 


believe they are without foundation, 
though it is certain, IJ heard ſeveral com- 
plaining of ſtrong ſulphureous ſmells, a 

dizzineſs in their heads, a ſickneſs in their 
ſtomachs, and difficulty of reſpiration, 


not that I felt any ſuch ſymptoms myſelf. 


I had not been long in the area of St: 


Paubs, when I felt the third ſhock, which 


though ſomewhat leſs violent thanthe two 
former, the ſea ruſhed in again, and retired 
with the ſame rapidity, and I remained' up 
to my knees in water, though I had gotten 


upon a ſmall eminence at ſome diſtance 


from theriver, with the ruins of ſeveralin- 
"—_— houſes to break its force. At this 
time 
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time I took notice the waters tetired ſo 
impetuouſly, that ſome veſſels were left 


quite dry, which rode in ſeven fathom 


water: the river thus continued alter- 
nately ruſhing on and retiring ſeveral 


times together, in ſuch ſort, that it was 


juſtly dreaded, Liſbon would now meet 
the ſame fate, which a few years ago had 
befallen the city of + Lima, and no doubt 
had this place lain open to the ſea, and 
the force of the waves not been ſomewhat 
broken by the winding of the Bay, the 
lower parts of it at leaſt would have been 
u deſtroyed. | F 


The maſter of a veſſel, which arrived 


here juſt after the firſt of November, aſ- 


ſured me, that he felt the ſhock abore 


forty leagues at ſea ſo ſenſibly, that he 
really concluded he had ſtruck upon 2 
rock, till he threw out the lead, and could 
find no bottom, nor could he poſibly 


-Þ This happened in 1746. 
| | gueſs 
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gueſs at the cauſe, till the melancholy 
ſight of this defolate city left him no 
room to doubt of it. The two firſt ſhocks 
in fine were ſo violent, that ſeveral pilots 
were of opinion, the fituation of the bar, 
at the mouth of the Tagus, was changed. 
Certain it is, that one veſſel, attempting 
to paſs through the uſual channel, foun- 


dered, and another ſtruck on the ſands, 


and was at firſt given over for loft, but 


at length got through. There was ano- 


ther great ſhock after this, which pretty 
much affected the river, but I think not 
ſo violently as the preceding, though ſe- 
veral perſons aſſured me, that as they were 
riding on horſeback in the great road lead- 
ing to Belem, one ſide of which lies open 
to the river, the waves ruſhed in with ſo 
much rapidity, that they were obliged to 


gallop as faſt as poſſible to the upper 


grounds, for fear of being carried away. 
I was now in ſuch a fituation, that I 


knew not which way to turn myſelf; if 


Vol. II. D I remained 
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I'remained there, I was in danger from 
the ſea ; if Iretired further from the ſhore, 
the houſes threatened certain deſtruction, 
and, at laſt, I reſolved to go to the Mint, 
which being a low and very ſtrong build- 
ing, had received no conſiderable da- 
mage, except in ſome of the apartments 
towards the river. The party of ſoldiers, 
which is every day ſet there on guard, 
had all deſerted the place, and the only 
perſon that remained, was the command- 
ing officer, a nobleman's ſon, of about 


ſeventeen or eighteen years of age, whom 


found ſtanding at the gate. As there 
was ſtill a continued tremor of the earth, 
and the place where we now ſtood (being 
within twenty or thirty feet of the oppo- 
ſite houſes, which were all tottering ) 
appeared too dangerous, the court yard 
likewiſe being full of water, we both 
retired - inward to an hillock of ſtones 
and rubbiſh : here I entered into conver- 
fation with him, and having expreſſed 

191 ; my 
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my admiration that one ſo young ſhould 
have the courage to keep his poſt, when 
every one of his ſoldiers had deſerted 
theirs, the anſwer he made, was, though 
he were ſure the earth would open and 
fiwallow him up, he ſcorned to think of 
flying from bis poſt. In ſhort, it was 
owing to the magnanimity of this young 
man, that the mint, which at this time 


y had upwards of two millions of money in 
— it, was not robbed; and indeed I do him 
It no more than juſtice, in ſaying, that I 
m never ſaw any one behave with equal ſe- 
re renity and compoſure, on occaſions much 
h, leſs dreadful than the preſent. I believe 
* I might remain in converſation with him 
o- near five hours; and though I was now by 
4 grown faint from the conſtant fatigue 
ard I had undergone, and having not yet 
th broken my faſt, yet this had not fo 
nes much effect upon me as the anxiety I 
er- was under for a particular friend, with | 
fled | Daz whom 


TY 


whom I was to-have dined that day, NO 
who lodging at the top of a very high 
houſe i in the heart of the city, and being 
a ſtranger to the language, could not but 


be in the utmoſt danger: my. concern, 


therefore, for his preſervation, made me 
determine, at all events, to go and ſee 
what was become of him, upon which, I 
took my leave of the officer. | 

As J thought it would be the height of 
raſhneſs to venture back through the ſame 
narroy ſtreet I had ſo providentially 


eſcaped from, I judged it fafeſt to return 


over the ruins of St, Paul's to the river 
fide, as the water now ſeemed little agi- 


tated. From hence I proceeded, with 


ſome hazard, to the large ſpace before the 
Iriſh conyent of Corpo Santo, which 


had been thrown down, and buried a great 


number of people who were hearing maſs, 
beſides ſome of the friars; the reſt of the 


community were ſtanding in the area, 
_—_ 


19 
looking, with dejected countenances, to- 
wards the reins : from this place F took 
my way to the bac E ſtreet Teading to the 
Palace, having the ſhip yard on one fide, 
but found the further paſſage, oponing 
into the principal fret, ſtopped up, by 
the ruins of the Opera Houſe, one of the 
folideft and moſt magnificent 'bnikdings 
of the kind in Europe, and juſt finifhed! 


2 at a prodigions' expence; æ vaſt Reup of 

a ſtones, each of ſeveral tons weight, Kad 

7 _— blocked! up the fwnt of Mr. 
3 w's Houſe, which* Was oppoffte to 
y it, — Mr. Ward, kits partner, tolck me 
T the next day, that he was juſt that iiftant 
ü going out ab the door, and had actuagy ſet” 
5 one foot over the three When the” 
h weft'end of the Opera · Rouſt fell d 

t and had he not in a motnent᷑ ſtarted — 
bs he ſhould have been nen nit cho 
e ſand pieces. 11195718 07 | 
a, From hence F turned . ab at- 

g. oe getting by the other way into 
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* great Square of the Palace, twice as 


large as Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, one ſide of 
which had been taken up by the noble 


quay I ſpoke of, now no more; but this 


paſſage was likewiſe obſtructed by the 
ſtones fallen from the great arched gate- 
way: I could not help taking particular 
notice, that all the apartments wherein the 
Royal Family uſed to reſide, were thrown 
down, and themſelves, without: ſome ex- 
traordinary miracle, muſt unavoidably 
have periſhed, bad they been there at the 


impracticable, I turned to the atner 
arched:- way which led to the new Square 


of the Palace, not the eighth part ſo ſpa- 
cious as the other, one ſide of which was 


taken up by the Patriarchal church, 
and the other by a moſt magnificent 
building of modern architecture, probably 


indeed by far the moſt ſo, not yet com- 
Penne 3 AS, 1Q the former, the roof 


and 
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and part of the front walls were thrown 
down, and the latter, notwithſtanding 
their ſolidity, had been ſo ſhaken, that ſe- 
veral large ſtones fell from the top, and 
every part ſeemed disjointed. The Square 
was full of coaches, chariots, chaiſes, 
horſes, and mules, deſerted by their drivers 
and attendants, as well as their ow.]ners. 
The nobility, gentry, and clergy, who 
were aſſiſting at divine ſervice when the 

earthquake began, fled away. with the ut- 

moſt precipitation, every one where his 
fears carried him, leaving the ſplendid 
apparatus of the numerous altars, .to the 
mercy of the firſt comer : 'but this did 
not fo much affect me, as the diſtreſs -of 
the poor animals, who ſeemed ſenſible of- 
their hard fate; ſome few were killed, 
others wounded, but the greater part 
which had received no hurt, was left b 
there to ſtarve. 5 

From this Square, the way led to my ; 
friend's: lodgings, through a long ſteep 
D 4 and 
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and narrow ſtreet: the new ſcenes of 
horror I met with here, exceed all de- 
ſcription; nothing could be heard but 
ſighs and groans, I did not meet with a 


ſoul in the paſſage who was not bewailing 


the death of his neareſt relations and 


ſtance; I could hardly take a-fingle ſtep. 


without treading on the. dead, or the 


dying: in ſome places lay coaches, with 
their maſters, ' horſes, and riders, almoft- 

cruſhed in pieces; here, mothers with in- 
fants in their arms; there, ladies richly 


drefled, prieſts, friars, gentlemen, me- 
chanics, either in the ſame condition, or 


| juſt expiring; ſome had their backs > 
thighs broken, others vaſt ſtones on their 
breaſts; ſome lay almoſt buried in the 


rabbiſh, and erying out in vain to the 
paſſengers for ſuccour, were _ to 8 
with the reſt. 

At length I arrived at mh Gat SD 


5 * houſe * OTA for whom 
1 was 


A 
I was ſo anxious, reſided, and finding this 
as well as the contiguous buildings thrown. 
down (which made me give him over for 
loſt) I now thought of nothing elſe hut 
faving my on life in the boſt manner I 
could, and in leſs than an hour got to a 
public-houſe, kept by one Morley, near 


UN 


* 


a mile from the city, where I ſtill re- 


main, with a great number of my coun- 
trymen, as well as Portugueſe, in the 
ſame wretched circumſtances, having al- 
moſt ever fince lain on the ground, and 
never once within doors, with ſeareely 
any covering to defend me from the in- 
clemency of the night air, which, at this 
time, is exceeding ſharp and piercing. 
Perhaps you may think thepreſent dolefut 
ſubject here concluded; but, alas the 


| horrors of the firſt of November, are fuf 


ficient to fill a volume. As ſoon as it 
grew dark, another ſcene preſented itſelf 
M | | little 


| L 2 1 
little leſs ſhocking than thoſe already de- 
ſcribed—the whole city appeared - in a 
blaze, which was ſo bright that I could 
eaſily ſee to read by it; It may be ſaid, 
without | exaggeration, it was on fire at 
leaſt in an hundred different places at 
once, and thus continued burning for ſix 
days together, without intermiſſion, or 
the leaſt attempt being made to wits its 
progreſs, 60650 3318 4 G2 in 
It went on e every . the 
earthquake had ſpared, and the people 
| were ſo dejected and terrified, that few or 
none had courage enough to venture 
down, to ſave any part of their ſubſtance; 
every one had his eyes turned towards the | 
flames, and ſtood looking on with filent: 
grief, which was only interrupted by 
the cries and ſhrieks of women and child - 
ren callin 8 on the Saints and angels for 
ſuccour, whenever the earth began to 


tremble, which was ſo often this night, 
| | | and 
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and indeed I may ſay, ever ſince, that the 
tremors, more or leſs, did not ceaſe for a 
quarter of an hour together. I could 
never learn, that this terrible fire was 
owing to any ſubterraneous eruption, as 
ſome reported, but to three cauſes, which 
all concurring at the ſame time, will na- 
turally account for the prodigious havock 
it made; the firſt of November being. All 
Saints Day, a high feſtival among the 
Portugueſe, every altar in every church 
and chapel (ſome of which have more 
than twenty) was illuminated with a 
number of wax tapers and lamps, as cuſ- 
tomary; theſe ſetting fire to the curtains 
and timber work that fell with the ſhock, 


the conflagration ſoon ſpread to the neigh- 


bouring houſes, and being there joined 
with the fires in the kitchen chimnies, 


increaſed to ſuch a degree, that it might 


eaſily have deſtroyed the whole city, tho 
no other cauſe had concurred, eſpecially 


as it met with no interruption. _ 


But 


41] 

But what wonld appear incredible to 
you, were the fact leſs publie and noto- 
rious, is, that a gang of hardened villains, 
who had been confined, and got out of 
priſon when the wall fell, at the firſt 
ſhock, were bufily employed in ſetting 


fire to thoſe buildings, which ftood ſome 


chance of eſcaping the general deſtruc- 
tion. I cannot conceive what: could have 
induced them to this hel liſh. work, ex- 
cept to add to the horror and. confuſion, 
that they might; by this means; have the 
betten opportunity of plundering with fe- 

curity. But there was no neceſſity for 
taking this trouble, as they might cer- 
tainty have done their buſineſs without 
it, fince the whole city was ſa deſerted 
before night, chat I believe nota ſoul te- 
mained in it, except thoſs execrable vil- 
lains, and! others of the ſame ſtamnp. It 
ix poſſible ſome among them might have 


had other motives beſides robbing, as one 


In particular being apprehended (they ſay 
£1 £36 . he 
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he was a Moor, condemned to the galliess) 


confefled at the gallows,. that he had ſet 
fire to the King's Palace, with his own. 


hand; at the ſame time glorying in the 


action, and declaring with his laſt breath, 


that he hoped to have burat all the Royal 


Family. It is likewiſe. generally believed, 
that Mr. Briſtow's houſe, which was an 
exceeding ſtrong edifice, built on vaſt 
ſtone arches, and had ſtood the ſhocks 


without. any great damage, further than 


what I have mentioned, was conſumed in 
theſame manner. The fire in ſhort, by ſome 
means or other, may be ſaid to have de- 
ſtroyed the whole city, at leaſt every thing 
that was grand or valuable in it. The 
damage on this occaſion is not to be eſti- 
mated, but you may judge it muſt have 
been immenſe, from the few Ming : 
particulars : | 


All the Fas Nel bn e 


jewels, furniture, &c, of the King's Pa- 


L Thirty- four of theſe wretches were executed in a few days. 


1 


lace, amounting to many millions, with 


the rich veſtments and coſtly ornaments ' 


of the Patriarchal church adjoining, 


(where ſervice was performed with no 


leſs pomp than that of the Pope's own 


_ Chapel); all the riches of the Palace of 
Braganza, where the crown-jewels, and 


plate of ineſtimable value, with quantities 
of the fineſt ſilk tapeſtries, interwoven 
with gold and filver thread, and hangings 
of velvet and damaſk, were kept ; all the 


rich goods and ſpices in the India Ware- 


houſes under the Palace, thoſe belonging 


to the merchants of different nations in 
the oppoſite Cuſtom-houſe, as well as 


thoſe in the merchants own houſes; and 
diſperſed among the numerous ſhops, 


dere utterly conſumed, or loſt; even thoſe 
few effects that had the luck of eſcaping 


the firſt flames, found no ſecurity in the 
open ſpaces they were carried to, being 
there either burnt with the ſparks that 


fell 
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fell on every ſide, or loſt in the hurry and 


confuſion people were then in, or (which 
I knew to have been the caſe of many per- 
ſons property) ſtolen by thoſe abandoned 
villains, who made their doubly wicked 
advantage of this general calamity. 


With regard to the buildings it was ob- 
ſerved, that the ſolideſt, in general, fell 


the firſt d, among which, beſides thoſe 
already mentioned, were, the Granaries of 
the public Corn Market ; the great Royal 
Hoſpital in the Rogieu, that called the 
Miſerecordia, for the maintenance of poor 
orphan girls, moſt of whom periſhed ; 
the fine church and convent of St. Do- 


$ This circumſtance ſeems to favour Dr. Stukeley's opi- 
nion, that Earthquakes are, in a great meaſure, owing to 
electrical ſhocks; and I remember, when the Earthquakes 
were felt in London, that the greateſt force was reported to 
have been perceived by thoſe perſons who were placed with 
their backs near the ſouth wall of the Courts of Chancery 
and the King's-Bench, in Weſtminſter-Hall, where its 
thickneſs was ſaid to be not leſs than ſeven or eight feet. 
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[ 48 ] 
mingo, where was one of the largeſt and 
nobleſt libraries in Europe; the grand 
church of the Carmelites, ſupported by 
_ two rows of white marble pillars, with 
the miraculous image of our Lady of 
Mount Carmel, who could not fave her 
favourite temple from ruin; the old Ca- 
thedral, which was of an exceſſive thick- 
neſs; the magnificent church of the 
regular Canons of St. Auguftine, not 
much unlike our St. Paul's, though not 

to be compared to it for bigneſs, and 
_ reckoned by connoiſſeurs, the fineſt piece 
of architecture in Europe, where lay the 
bodies of the late King John, and ſeveral 
of the Royal Family, whoſe monuments, 
by the fall of the. cupola, were cruſhed in 
pieces; the Caſtle, or Citadel, wherein 
the antient archives and records were re- 
poſited; the Priſon of the Inquiſition, or 
Holy Office, as it is called, with that of 
the Limoeira, which was a Palace of the 
| Mooriſh 


twl 
Mooriſh King's, over which, the ſu- 
preme court of juſtice was held, for the 
trying of criminals; In ſhort, it is im- 


poſſible to enumerate the particular da- 


mages in buildings only; to ſay all in one 
word, every pariſh church, convent, nun- 
nery, palace, and public edifice, with an 
infinite number of private houſes, were 


either thrown down, or ſo miſerably 


ſhattered, that it was rendered dangerous 
to paſs by them. As to the people who 
loſt their lives on this occaſion, to ſay no- 
thing of thoſe who were cruihed to death 
in their own houſes, in ſome of which, 


no leſs than forty perſons were killed, (as 
2 family lived on every floor) either meet- 
ing with immediate death, or having had 
their limbs broken by the fall of the 


ſtones in the ſtreets; you may eaſily judge 
what prodigious numbers muſt have pe- 
riſhed in the churches and convents, as 
the firſt ſhock happened at high maſs, 

Vor. IT. E. when 
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when they. were aſſembled e at their devo- 
tions. I have already given you ſome in- 
ſtances, and you may judge of ** reſt by 
what follows: St! 

In the large com of St. Fi rancis, 
which confiſted of near three hundred 
friars, the roof fell down, as they were 


ſinging in the choir, and, at the ſame 


time, a high gallery over the weſt door 
fronting the great altar, and buried all, 
except about eighteen of the community, 
with the numerous congregation below. 
In the monaſtery of Santa Clara, one hun- 


dred and fifty of the nuns, with, their 


waiting women ; in that of the Calvario, 
which ſtands in the road leading to Be- 
lem, moſt of the nuns then in the choir, 


as well as a great part of the congregation 


in the body of the church, ſhared the 
ſame fate. The Engliſh nunnery was 


likewiſe thrown. down, but whether any 


were killed I cannot. learn. In the con- 
t 


— 5 


Ca 3 
vent of the Trinity, I am credibly in- 
formed, above fifteen hundred were killed, 
Thoſe in every other church and chapel 
ſuffered in proportion. In the priſon of 
Limoeira, near four hundred were truſhed 
by the ſudden falling down of a wall, 
though the greateſt villains N _ | 
to do further miſchief. 
The whole number of e that pe- 
ridhed; including thoſe who were burnt, 


or afterwards cruſhed to death whilſt 


digging in the ruins, is fuppoſed, on the 
loweſt calculation, to amount to more 
than ſixty thouſand; and though the da- 
mage in other reſpects cannot be com- 
puted, yet you may form ſome idea of it, 
when Taſſure you, that this extenſive and 
opulent city, is now nothing but a vaſt 
heap of ruins, that the rich and poor are 
at preſent upon a level, ſome thouſands 
of families which but the day before had 
been eaſy. in their circumſtances, being 
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now ſcattered about in the fields, wanting 
every conveniency of life, and _—_ 
none able to relieve them. 

Amidſt ſuch ſcenes of univerſal afflic. 
tion, the fate of individuals may ſeem of 
too little confequence to be taken notice 
of, however I cannot forbear mentioning 
two or three inſtances, eſpecially as I was 
acquainted with the unhappy ſufferers, 


and believe you had fome knowledge of 


them : the firſt is of Mrs. Perichon, who 
running out of her hauſe at the begin- 
ning of the ſhock, in company with her 
huſband, whom the followed at a ſmall 


diſtance, was buried under the ruins of 


2 building, which ſuddenly fell: down be- 
fore he perceived it; and when he looked 


back expecting to findher near him, there 


was not the leaſt appearance of her, and 
to attempt any ſearch in ſuch a place, 
would have been only expoſing his own 
life, The fecond is of a Myr. Vincent, 
AO s I Who 
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1 | 
who had been abſent from Liſbon d con- 
ſiderable time, at a town, called Matti- 
nico, eighteen leagues from Liſbon, but 
his ill fate prompted him to come to this 
city, at which he arrived upon the eve- 
ning of the fatal day, in order to partake 
of ſome diverſions; but he never left the 


houſe he flept in, being ſuddenly cruſhed 


to death before he was dreſſed, and buried 
in the ruins, which is the only tomb he is 
ever like to have, for though his friends 
after many fruitleſs fearches, diſcovered, 
as they ſuppoſed, the remains of his body, 
they found them ſo putrid, broken, and 
ſcattered, that it was impoſſible to re- 
move them, The lat cafe is ſtill more 
lamentable ; it is of a young lad, brother 
to Mr, Holford of London, remarkable 
for his modeſty and affable behaviour : 
he was walking through one of the ſtreets 


near the front door of a pariſh church 
| when the firſt ſnock happened, at which 


2 time 


I 
time he had both his legs broken by the 
fall of a large ſtone: in this miſerable 
condition he lay ſome time, in vain be- 
ſeeching the terrified paſſengers to take 
ſome pity; at length a tender-hearted 
Portugueſe; moved by his cries, took him 
up in his arms, and carried him into the 
church, as imagining this a ſafer place 
than the open ſtreet ; at this inſtant, the 
ſccond ſhock entirely blocked up the 
door, and the body of the church being 
ſoon all on fire, the lad was burnt alive, 
with his generous aſſiſtant, and many 
other poor wretches, who hoped to have 
found there ſome ſhelter, 
A few days after the firſt conſternation 
was over, I ventured down into the city, 
- by the ſafeſt ways I could pick out, to 
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ſee if there was a poſſibility of getting | 
any thing out of my lodgings, but the 

ruins were now ſo augmented by the late l 
mu that I was ſo far from being able to | 


R diſtinguiſh 


I 


diſtinguiſh the individual ſpot where the 


. houſe ſtood, that I could not even diſtin- 
guiſh the ſtreet, amidſt ſuch mountains 
of ſtones and rubbiſh which roſe on every 
ſide. Some days after, I ventured down 
again with ſeveral porters, who, having 
long plied in theſe parts of the town, were 


_ well acquainted wit h the ſituation of par- 


ticular houſes; by their aſſiſtance, I at 
laſt diſcovered the ſpot; but was ſoon 


convinced, to dig for any thing here, be- 


ſides the danger of ſuch an attempt, 
would never anſwer the expence, and 
what further induced me to lay aſide all 
thoughts of the matter, was the ſlight of 
the ruins ſtill ſmoaking, from whence I 
knew for certain, that thoſe things I ſet 
the greateſt value on, muſt have been 
irrecoverably loſt in the fire, 

On both the times when I eee 
to make this fruitleſs ſearch, eſpecially 
the firſt, there came ſuch an intolerable 
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was an high arched paſſage, like one of 
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ſtench from the dead bodies, that I was 


ready to faint away, and though it did not 
ſeem ſo great this laſt time, yet it had 
like to have been more fatal to me, as I 
contracted a fever by it, but of which, 
God be praiſed, I ſoon got the better. 
However, this made me ſo cautious for the 


future, that I avoided paſſing near certain 


places, where the ſtench was ſo exceſſive 


that people began to dread an infection; 


a gentleman told me, that going into the 
town a few days after the earthquake, he 
ſaw ſeveral bodies lying in the ſtreets, 


ſome horribly mangled, as he ſuppoſed, by 


| the dogs; others half burnt; ſome quite 
roaſted ; and that in certain places, parti- 
cularly near the doors of churches, they 
lay in vaſt heaps, piled one upon another. 


You may gueſs at the prodigious havock 
which muſt have been made, by the ſingle 
inſtance I am going to mention: There 


our 


1 
our old city gates, fronting the weſt door 
of the antient cathedral, on the left hand 
was the famous church of St. Antonio, 
and on the right ſome priyate houſes, ſe- 
veral ſtories high. The whole area * 
rounded by all theſe buildings, did not 
much exceed one of our ſmall courts 
in London. At the firſt ſhock, numbers 
of people who were then paſſing under 
the arch, fled into the middle of this area 
for ſhelter : thoſe in the two churches, as 
many as could. poſſibly get out, did the 
ſame ; at this inſtant the arched gate-way, 
with the fronts of the two churches and 
contiguous buildings, all inclining one 
towards another with the ſudden violence 
of the ſhock; fell down and buried every 
foul as they were ſtanding here crowded | 
together, They have been employed now 
for ſeveral days paſt, in taking up the 
dead bodies, which are carried out into 
the "WIN fields, but the greater 
part 
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part ſtill remain under the rubbiſh, nor 
do I think it would be ſafe to remove 
them, even though it were practicable, 

on account of the ſtench: the King, they 
ſay, talks of building a new city at Belems, 
but be this as it will, it is certain he will 
have no thoughts of rebuilding the old, 
until thoſe bodies have lain Jong: enough 
to be conſumed. 

T ſhall mention only one nenne 
more, relating to this dreadful affair, as 
there appeared ſomething very extraor- 

dinary in it. One Mr. Burmaſter, a 
Hamburgh merchant of this place, had 
received a letter from his partner at Ham- 
burgh, adviſing him to remove a large 
Rn of F lax, and other valuable ef- 
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5 A fortified town of 8 in Eftrenmadura, ſeated 
on the north fide of the Tajo, about a mile from Liſbon, 
deſigned to defend the entrance to that city; here all the 
ſhips which ſail up the river muſt bring to. __ here they- 
* and Queens of Portugal. 1 2 

ects, 
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ſects, from the houſe he then reſided in, 
to ſeveral diſtant warehouſes in different 
parts of the city, giving as a reaſon for 
his defiring him to uſe this precaution, 
that he had dreamed for fourteen nights 
together, the city of Liſbon was all on 
fire. You may depend on the veracity of 
the fact, as here related, ſince Mr. Bur- 
maſter publicly ſhowed this letter to every 
body. But whether the advice was owing 
to any ſupernatural warning, or merely 
accidental, it was of no manner of ſigni» 
fication, as he did not pay the leaſt regard 
to it; ſo that his goods ſhared the ſame 
fate with the reſt of his neighbours. 

Thus, my dear friend, have 1 given 
you a genuine, though imperfect account, 
of this terrible judgment, which has left 
ſo deep an impreſſion on my mind, that 
I ſhall never wear it off; I have loſt all 
the money I had by me, and have ſaved 
no other cloaths than what I have on my 
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portunity offers. 
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back; but what I regret moſt, is, the ir. 


| reparable loſs of my books and papers. To 


add to my preſent diſtreſs, thoſe friends to 
whom I could have applied on any othet 


_ occaſion, are now in the ſame wretched 


circumſtances with myſelf. However, 
notwithſtanding all that I have ſuffered, 


I do not think I have reaſon to deſpair, 


but rather, to return my gratefulleſt ac- 


knowledgments to the Almighty, who 


bath ſo viſibly preſerved: my life amidſt 
ſuch dangers, where ſo many thouſands 
periſhed ; and the ſame good Providence, 
I truſt, will Rill continue to protect me, 


and point out ſome means to extricate 
' myſelf out of theſe difficulties. 


As the place is in ſuch diſorder and 


' confuſion, that the adminiſtration of juſ. 


tice is put a ſtop to, and it is not likely 
that any buſineſs will be carried on for 
ſome time, I intend to take my paſiage 
for England as ſoon as a convenient op- 


I am, &c, 
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HAD no pleaſure in the thought of 
ſetting about a compendium of the 
rules of Accent, which is one reaſon f 
your not receiving it ſo ſoon as you ex- 
pected; another which has operated in 
the delay with more force, is, that the 
Learned having left many things uncer- 
tain with reſpect to an application of the 


accentual marks, which they have ſome- 


times likewiſe confounded with the real 


accents of the voice, I have found it more 


difficult than I at firſt ſuppoſed it would 
be, to render what was to be ſaid upon the 
wubject clear and conſiſtent, or to com- 
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pile an abſtract, which ſhould at the ſame 


time be not-'very incompleat, without 


taking in too much ; and conciſe, with- I 


out being very defective. I fondly pre- 
ſumed, the whole of what is neceſſary 
might have been compriſed in little more 
than half a ſheet of paper, but in one of 
the grammars I have juſt looked into, in 


uſum Scholz regiz -Weſtmonaſterienſis, 
and that not the moſt prolix of them, the 
chapter of Accents takes up ſeven and 
fifty pages of cloſe printing. His head I 
hope is now well at reſt who compoſed 


it. What a taſk have I undertaken! 


Something, however, muſt be done, in 


conſequence of my promiſe. ; 

I think it pretty clear, that ſoon after the 
introduction of accentual marks, which 
I apprehend to have been many years 
before the death of Cicero ; the number 
of them was four, which I was not ap- 
prized of when, I wrote to you concern- 


re 


cern- 
ing 
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ing them ſome time ſince; or at leaſt I did 


not call the circumſtance to min d at the 
time; and, indeed, all the grammars for 


the uſe of ſchools, which T have hitherto 
| looked into, mention only the Acute, 


the Grave, and the Circumflex. The 


Acute, aſcending from the left hand to 


the right [J, the Grave, deſcending from 
the left hand toward the right f 9 and 
the Circumflex ; which laſt was formed 
by joining the other two together: at the 
top, thus 17 ]; though tlie waving line 
LW pointing: out its effect upon the 
ear, hath in general ſucceeded into its 
place. The Acute accentual mark de- 
noted, that the ſyllable over which it was 
placed, was to be raiſed in utterance; the 
Grave, that the voice was to be relatively 
depreſſed; and the Circuimflex, that the 
voice was to be raiſed and lowered again 
upon the ſame ſyllable. Thus far is re- 
petitions for the ſake N diſtinguiſhing the 
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fourth accentual marle, which was a plain 
fimple ſtroke of the pen, drawn perpen- 
dieularly, L 1 thus; from whence it ac- 
Auired the name of rövag abr, or the up- 
right accent, to intimate, that a riſe or 


fall of | the, voice was not intended by it, 
but ſomething, different; what that was 
ſhall be taken notice of hereafter, - 
The Acute accentual charadter es 
was drawn aan 
The Ultimate, 124 
The dee or 


| or 
The Antepenultimate] 


"The Grave. errentael charager 5 | 


was drawn per E 
The Ultimate * * 18517 
The Circumflex [ was drawn oyer 
The Ultimate, e 
le; 
The Penultimate I 4 25 5 | 
but never over the Antepenultimate. 


When the Acute was placed over the 
i ultimate y llable of a word, as Oe, ſuch 
word was called an Oxytone. And 


All 
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All words upon the laſt ſyllable, of 
which the voice fell, though not actually 
marked with a Ne as Nerec, were 
called Bary tones. 

When the Pl e was 8 n Gi 
Penultimate ſyllable of words which had 
more than two ſyllables, as olg, they 
were generally called Paroxytones. And 

WhentheAcute: vas placed upon the An- 
tepenultimate ſyllable, as TUT]opec,, words 
ſo accented, were called Proparoxytones. | 

Cicero appears to have conſidered the 
riſe of the yeice, or the accent properly | 
ſo called , as limited by Nature to one of 
the three laſt ſyllables of a word; and as 
he has not aſſigned any reaſon for thus at- 
tributing it to a natural Principle, I ſhall 
hazard a word or two upon the ſub- 
ject, but lay no great fireſs, upon my 
opinion; you will judge for yourſelf. 

I have already obſerved, that to con- 
verſe, or hold up a diſcourſe, in one un- 
261471 : 8 Vol. i. p. 13. - 
Vol. I, ,* wall 
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varied tone of voice is not only incon- 
ſiſtent with our natural love of variety 
in ſounds, as well as in every thing elſe, 
but that it muſt be extremely difficult, or 
| rather, impoſſible to be done. The raiſing 
our voice upon one ſyllable only of every 
word, whatever number of ſyllables they 
may be compoſed of, certainly gives, 
though not a neceſſary, yet a proper dif. 
tinctneſs to them, by ſeparating each from 
the antecedent and ſubſequent one in 
every ſentence, which would otherwiſe 
blend and run together; why it was pro- 
per to do this upon the laſt ſylHable; upon 
the laſt but one, or the laſt but two, is 
the queſtion to be determined. No the 
reaſon appears to me to be this; that if 
the acute accent, or the riſe of the voice 
in utterance was carried back beyond the 
third, to the fourth or fifth ſyllable of a 
word, for inſtance from the laſt, there | 
would of coutſe b be too many ſyllables re- £4 
| 1 ; | maining | 


maining to be uttered nearly at the ſame 
pitch together to compleat it: two ſyl- 
lables containing two times, that is to 
ſay, two ſhort ſyllables, or two ſyllables 
comprehending three times, that is to 
ſay, one long fyllable and one ſhort, being 
as many as can be pronounced in imme 
diate ſequence at the ſame pitch, after 
2 fall of the voice from the elevation 
of the acute accent, or indeed in any caſe 
with facility, or with an agreeableneſs of 
utterance: but the third ſyllable from the 
ultimate incluſive, I am inclined to be- 
live, is in fact the middle ſyllable of moſt 
long words in Greek which are uncome- 
pounded, for in general theſe do not ex- 
ceed the number of five ſyllables: I have 
not enquired into this matter with the 
| ſtrictect attention, and offer it to you ra- | 
ther as a conjecture, though I preſume it is 
the truth; but you may eaſily conceive, 
| that if the generality of words conſiſted 
SHOE = | of 


„ 
of more than e or /ix ſyllables, and 

the voice were limited for diſtinction 

ſake to a ſingle acute accent upon each 


word (which ſeems to have been deter- 


mined with greatjudgment) the melody of 
verbal /ounds, or the variety of utterance, 
would be ſo confined by the neceſſity of 
pronouncing a number of ſyllables in im- 
mediate ſucceſſion, either before or after 
the Acute, at the ame pitch, that the 
muſic of ſpeech would be as heavy as the 


drone of a bag - pipe; ſo that the Antients 


did the beſt they could to render their lan- 
guage as ſweet as poſſible, by confining 
the Acute in general to the middle ſyl- 
lable of their long words, and deter- 
mining the times of the ſyllables which 
' were to ſucceed it, at moſt to three. 
Whether what I have ſuppoſed of the 
number of ſyllables in general in their 
long words be well founded or otherwiſe, 
muſt be left to thoſe perſons who have 


more 


% 


„ 
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more leiſure and inclination for word 


hunting than I have at preſent, but I 


ſhall venture to add another obſervation 
in this place, the truth of which I have 
not the leaſt reaſon to doubt, namely, that 


_ thoſe ſpeakers amongſt the Greeks, who 


were tolerably exact in tuning the melody 
of their ſtyle, were no leſs careful not to 
utter a number of Oxytones or Barytones, 


or words of any particular accentual cha- 


racter ¶ oo õ ro] in immediate ſequence, 
than they were not to join a number of 
Spondees, or Dactyls, or Anapæſts, or 


Cretics, &c, in uninterrupted ſucceſſion, 


to hurt the meaſure of their Rythmus, 
and the force of their expreſſion 3 thou gh 
an attention to the laws of verſe wou Id 
ſometimes neceſſarily prevent their ſtrict 
obſervance of the above rule reſpecting 
accents, the failure of which, was covered 
in a * by the muſic of the numbers. 
I am, &. 
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| Henſtd, Nov . | 
Dran Cnanuzs, | 182 F 


HE Paſſage of Cicero referred to in 

my laſt, is as follows; Ipſa enim 
Nw quaſi” modularetur Homi inum 
orationem in omni verbo poſuit acutam, 
nec una plus, nec a poſtrema fyllaba citta 


tertiam, quo magis Naturam Ducem ad | 


aurium voluptatem ſequatur Induſtria; 


for as he goes on to obſerve, our ordinary N 


ſpeech contains in it a ſpecies of melody. 
d eſt enim in dicendo quidam cantus obſeu- 
rior [Orator xviii.] though at the ſame 
time he condemns the Carian and the 
Phryg gian Rhetoricians for an affected 
manner of chanting as it were their per- 

oOrations, 


* ; 
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orations, by which means, they con- 
founded one branch of Elocution, with 
Song. The cenſure, probably, Was Juſt; 
but however accurate and learned Cicero' $ | 
ear was in reſpect to Rythmus, the ſcience 
of which. had been long, cultivated with 
the Romans from its connection with 
verſification, or rather, as the ſource of | 
it; I. have ſome .reaſons. for doubting | 
whether he was equally Killed in the 
doctrine. of Accents, which depend upon 
the. Principles of Tine. That he had 
not employed his thoughts much upon 
the ſubje& is clear, for in an Epiſtle to 
Atticus, written not. long before his aflaſe | 
ſination, he laments the not having had 
an opportunity of peruſing a popular diſ- 
ſertation; upon Accents, written by Ty- 
rannio, and accuſing, his friend. of un, 
kindneſs in reading it in his abſence, 
&d earneſtly deſiring at the ſame time, that 
ere the e might be ſent ta him. into 
16, LEST F 7 Greece, 
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Greece, if I tina" right; where he 
then was, in the laſt diſtreſſes of the Re- 
public, though he tells him, that the 
treatiſe itſelf could not poſſibly e ee him 
more than his approbation {od | 
Whatever may have been the! merit of 


this diſſertation, it is entirely loſt, with 


ſome other curious pieces of the ſame 
au thor, a learned Greek, who lived in 
Cicero's family after his return from bis 


niſhment, and is ſaid to have been the 


ſlave of his wife, but whether of His firſt 
or ſecond I do not at preſent recollect: 
we may preſume, that it related chiefly 
to the Roman manner of Actentuation, 


for amongſt Tyrannio's other diſquiſi- 


tions, there was an expreſs treatiſe upon 


the Roman Language, to Which, this 


was, probably, al ſuppliment. At ſeems 


to have been ſubmitted by the author, to 


Atticus 8 correction, and as there is ſome- 


what ar peculiar in the manner vf Ciceros 
ff rallying 


1 = 
rallying his friend:for having treated him 
uncivilly upon this oceaſion, in which he 
is half in earneſt; now the volume is be- 
fore me, I ſhall tranſcribe this paſſage 
likewiſe, eſpecially as I ſuſpect you have 
not an OR of rr to the ori- 
ginal. | 
Ain' tu? verum tis fait nine the? | 
—at ego quoties eſſem otigſus, fine: Ze no- 
lui. Quo modd ergo lues ?—uno ſcilicet: 
ſi mihi Librum miſeris. Quod ut facias 
iterum ©atq; iterum rogo; etſi me non 
magis Liber ipſe delectabit, quam tua ad- 
miratio delectavit and agam, Librum ſi 
me amas mitte, tuus eſt enim n 


* 4 I 7 : * 2 
1 a 4 12 2 i; ISS 


quidem eſt miſſus ad te. 


It appears from this ſame Epiſtle, which 
is the fixth of the twelfth book in my 
edition, that Atticus himſelf had begun 
a Treatiſe upon the ſame ſubject, which 


ſeems to have been novel at that time 
among the Learned; by its\engaging fo - 


ſtrongly 
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firongly the attention of Atticus and 


Cicero: at i leaſt; that the Principles of | 


Accentuation gd: not then boom: _ 
ſettled, 

have aid, in more 1 hana one; 
that the voice was both elevated and de- 
preſſed by the circumflex, which is pro- 
perly a double actentual mark. You 


will remember, therefore, that it can be 


placed only upon a long ſyllable, which 
contains two times, one of which muſt 
be aſſigned to its acute half, and the othet 
to the grave portion of it; that is, one 
time to the elevation of the voice, and 
the other to its ee or the 8 
of it. 

It is clear, * "OR —_ 8 
| 4 the circumflex could never be placed 
farther from the end of a word, than tho 


penultimate ſyllable,” whateyer increaſe | 


a word might admit of which ſeemed: to 


require a different poſition of it; let us 


8 2. 8 ‚f—) f f 


Los] | 
take the word gu for an jnſtance, which 
having the circumflex character upon the 
penultimate, the « muſt _ pronounced 
nearly like two epuxpors, | o5pe ] with an 
acute upon the former, and a Save upon 
the latter, though ſlurd as it were toge= 
gether; if the genitive caſe of the ſame 
word was required, uh vor, this, accords 
ing to a general rule, ſhould. retain the 
ſame original accent upon the ſame fl- 
lable, namely, the firſt ; but. if this werg 
done, the word would appear to conſiſt of 
four ſyllables, three of which would fol- 
low the acute, which, by the eſtabliſhed 
Principle, does not allow a ſequence of 
more than two ſyllables ;. ſo that the lat · 
ter part of the circumflex muſt be omit- 
ted, and the acute half of it only retained, 
or, according to the grammar rule, the 
| circumflex muſt be changed into an acute, 
and the word pronounced owprog, that 
i, the voice muſt not ink till the utter, 
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ance of the ſecond ſyllable ua, inſtead of 
falling upon the ſame ere on which 
it was elevated. 

The Sichen, who aſked you Why! 
re circumflex mark over the ablative 
caſe of latin nouns of the firſt declenſion, 
was by no means impertinent in his queſ- 
tion, and you may tell him, if you pleaſe, 
that as I was taught to do ſo when a boy, 
I have generally continued it from habit 
only ſinee that time, for it is unneceſſary 
as a mere mark of diſtinction, and I ſup- 
poſe he conſidered me as doing it upon 
that account. The reaſon of this cha- 
racter having been impoſed upon the ab- 
latives ſingular of the firſt declenſion, by 

ſome one of the Grammarians, whoſe 
authority was reſpected, (and you have 
my free liberty to attribute it to Tyrannio, 
if you think proper, till the merit of it 
is claimed in favour of ſome other critic) 
was, probably, on account of this being 
a con- 


(m1 
à contracted ſyllable, originally written 
and pronounced with a double vowel aa, 
or ai. We ought certainly to make a diſ- 
tinction in the utterance of it from the 
nominative caſe with a ſingle vowel; and 
have not the leaſt doubt of the Antients 
ſo doing, though this is now abſurdly 
neglected : but the utterance. of a double 
vowel pronounced quick, yet ſtill pre- 
ſerving the ſound of each, reſembles the 
riſe and fall of the voice pointed out by 
by the Greek circumflex, and of courſe 
lengthens the ſyllable, and it is not un- 
likely, that all circumflexed fyllables in 
Greek, both of Nouns, Verbs, and Par- 
ticiples, were ſuch as had been origi- 
nally written with a double vowel, tho' 
I dare not venture to affirm it.—You 
will apply what I have here ſaid, to the 
circumflexed genitive caſe ſingular of 
Latin nouns in the fourth declenſion, 


which W thus accented, 1 ſuppoſe, for 
a ſimilar 
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a fimilar reaſon, as manus was originally 


written mans and manuis, and and 
anuis, which ſtill occurs, 1 think, in 
Terence, where the old form was retained 
for the ſake of the Rythmus; tis the ge- 


nitive, and à the ablative, were, there - 


general proſodial rules reſpecting finals. 
I ſhall give you a compendious ſyſtem 

of rules reſpecting Accentuation in my 
next, but how long it may be deferred 


I ſhall not fay, in the mean time T ſhall 


think attentively upon the ſubject, and if 
I cannot execute what I intend peri, 


| at Naſt F will endeavour to be clear. 


e Tam, 
ths 3 Dear Charles, Kc. | 


- PS. The very learned Jalius Scaliger, 
in the fifty- eighth chapter of his ſecond 
book de Cauſis Linguæ Latinæ, which I 


re turned to fince F wrote" Taft, * 


% 
ay F*. Fez 
46141 / — [1 


fore, long ſyllables, in exception to the 


/ 
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aſſerted, with his uſual confidence, that 
no muſical reaſons whatever can be given, 
for the acute aceent of the voice not being 
drawn beyond the third ſyllable from the 
end of a word, foraſmuch as we are ca- 
pable, in his opinion, of pronouncing as 
many ſyllables as we may think proper 
at the ſame pitch in immediate ſucceſ- 
ſion, either after the acute or before it, 
juſt as we may ſound as many notes as we 
pleaſe at the ſame height in the ſcale with 
the harp or the flute: his concluſion is, 
therefore, that this reſtraint of the Roman 
and Greek accents was an arbitrary deter- 
mination of Grammarians, in which, 
Nature was no way concerned. There is 
this reaſon for ſuppoſing Scaliger to be 
in an error, that the caſes upon which he 
builds his argument as ſimilar, are not ſo 
in reality, foraſmuch as the organs of the 
human voice cannot be held at the /ame 
preciſe degree of tenſion and aperture 
'whilſt 
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vrhilſt uttering a number of ſyllables in 
immediate ſucceſſion, which is neceſſary 
to ſound thetn at the ſame pitch; in the 
ſame manner as a muſical inſtrument may 
be fixed, to repeat the ſame note any num- 
ber of times ſucceſſively without raiſing 
or ſinking it in the ſmalleſt degree; and 
it goes beyöònd the limits of conjecture, 
Jam certain, that it muſt be extremely 
difficult to pronounce more than two or 
three ſyllables ſucceſſively, at the ſame 
preciſe elevation of voice, with our ordi- 
nary. volubility of utterance, though J 
cannot ſay it is utterly impoſſible; I am, 
nevertheleſs, perſuaded, that this diffi- 
culty of preventing the voice from riſing 
and falling, that is, of holding it to the 
ſame degree of tune in utterance, is the 
natural Principle which Cicero alludes 
to, ſo far are we from converſing, as is 
commonly ſuppoſed, at any time in a mo- 
| non. A deciſive judgment concerning 
ö this 


— 


ung 
this 
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this affair belongs rather to the philoſo- 
pher and the muſician, than the profound 
ſcholar: but the ſame learned and acute 
writer's cenſure of the Greeks as abſurd 
with reſpect to the uſe of the dipthongs 
a and o, at the end of words, which they 
always conſidered as ſhort ſyllables in ac- 
centuation, whilſt they uttered them as 
long ones, moſt undoubtedly is juſt, and 


what may certainly be called, an arbitrary 


and capricious deſignation of Gramma- 


_ rians, for Nature does not authoriſe in- 


conſiſtencies. a 
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LETT.ER-:Iy, 


Henſted, Dec. 1974, 


HAT rules I ſhall lay down, my 

dear C. will afford you' a general 

idea, and are as many as you wt mo 
of fixing in your memory at preſent. 

I ſhall conſider in what inſtances the 
Acute, the Grave, and the Circamflex, 
are uſed, with reſpect to Monoſyllables, 

. Diflyllables, or Polyſyllables, which, 1 
preſume, is the plaineſt method I can 


a purſue, and of courſe will be the eaſieſt 


for you to recollect ; and firſt of 


The ACUTE accentual Charadter. 


I. The Acute is placed over Menoſjl- 
e which are not contracted, as , 
vba: 


745 
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yOu, 3g, Xiip, &c. or over thoſe monoſyl- 
lables which remain after an apocope, as 
A from the obſolete d except Is 
for dapa, and xp7 for ypby. But if mo- 
noſyllables are either contracted. or cur- 
tailed by Aphæreſis, in theſe inſtances 
they are circumflexed,. as pw; from pag, 
hv for S, as are likewiſe the monoſyl- 
lables dg, obs, pes; pb, Top, An ſome 
others. | 

IT. The Acute i in Di Mt, is place 

over the latter of adjectives in vg, 1s, pcs, 
and ie, as likewiſe over the latter ſyllable 
of theſe five indefinite imperatives, eint, 
x OE, eh, cup, and , which is a pe- 
culiarity, to diſtinguiſh them from the 
third perſons ſingular of the ſecond aoriſt 
indicative, for other imperatives acute 
their antepenultimate ſyllable if they have 
more than two, if not, they acute the 


penultimate ; and it may be laid down as 
a general rule, that the acute accent of 
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verbs, is removed from the ultimate ſyl- 


lable as far as en when no "ſpecial 


rule in terferes. 
III. The Acute accent in ibu 1. 
ee over the former: K 
| Wc! When both n are long 4s 
"Hes Heros, © | 
"2c When the former yilable 15 thor 
and the ſecond long, as hg amor, 
305. When each 19 8 is Mort, as 
xcyo; ſermo, 
IV.: The Acute accent in Palyflable 
is placed upon the laſt ſyllable : 
1. Of adjeRtives in ug, Abe, vis, por, 
' #6, 10g, and 35, firſt of the contracts. 
2dh, Of verbal adjectives in Ti Tp, 
oc, and fbr. 
- 24. Of ſubſtantives in iv, dg, &, 455 
ede, Abr, Ap. | 
4:hly. Of fubſtantives in ev; of the 
third, and in dg of the fourth de- 
clenſion of contracts. 8 
70 | 5thly. Of 
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Ftbly. of numeral ſubſtantives, as trod 
unity, pig the ternary number. 
. 6thly. Of names of months, as Ha- 
rolly June, and ſome derivatives. 
V. The Acute Accent in Polyſjllables 
is placed upon the penultimate: i ö | 
I. Of nouns whoſe laſt TROP is 
long, as ahm. 


2400. Of ſubſtantives in , . rom verbs 


in suo, AS Pac RA. 

Zaly. Of derivatives in dus, rug, cos, 
and ix. 5 
455%. Of diminutives in wv, as wwdiov. 
5:hbly. Of words compounded with a 
noun, or with a verb of one ſyllable. 
only, as arid; redde, from amo-de, of 
the ſecond aoriſt imperative active. 
6thly. Of verbal adjectives in £06 or £09, 

as AeKTE0C, AEXTEOV, from At, . 
thly. Of adverbs (as they are called) 
of number, as > TETpanus quater. 


870 / Of 
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ET). 
Sch. Of participles of the perfect pal. 


| ſive, as TETUpphevog. | 
VI. The Acute Accent in Polyhillables 


is placed upon the antepenultimate : 


1/7. When the laſt ſyllable is ſhort, as 
*Avbpwrrog. : 
2a. When the laſt G llable, fm 
naturally long, is claſſed with ſhort 
- ſyllables, which is the caſe of the 
final dipthongs & and 3, reſpecting 
the rules of accent when a conſonant 
does not follow at the beginning of 
the next word, except in the adverb 
Lino (as it is called), and the third 
perſons ſingular of the optative mood 
active, in which caſe, theſe dipthongs | 
are deemed long, with reſpect to 
accents. 
340. It is placed on the antepenulti- 
mate of the attic caſes of nouns, as 


Mikes. 9 


470; Of 


Of 


1 
athly. Of oxytones compounded with a, 
| ev, doc, ev, and. ſome other particles, 
particularly monoſyllables which 
draw the accent towards the begin- 
ning of a word, as Taideurog MH 


geyrog. 

gthly. Of ſubſtantives ending in u« and 
«px from ſubſtantives maſculine, as 
Ax” from Ne . from | 
dre. 

6:hly. Of ſubſtantives in e, from the 

| firſt declenſion of contracted nouns 
in 18, as eames from anybys. 

7thly. Of nouns which end in o, from 


„g, pg, Ng, y, 48 Suvo, &c. 


St When paroxytones are com- 


pounded, as from *wpax Tpowpog. 


| The GRAVE accentual Character. 


The Grave Accent is never marked 


except upon the laſt ſyllable, but is 
rn to have place upon every 
ſyllable 
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[8] 
ſyllable which is unaccented ; in 
truth it does not ſo properly denote 
an accent, as the privation of accent, 
or a fall of the voice to the pitch 
from whence it roſe to the acute. 
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The CIRCUMFLEX actentual 
Character. 


VII. The Circumflex is placed over 
the laſt ſyllable : 
II. In the names of ſome trees, as 
Aluuyd ad, &c. 
2dly. In words ſignifying the hides of 
- beaſts when flayed, as 7payy, nipdany, 
which are properly contracted adjec- 
tives to agree with dena underſtood. 
34ly. Over genitives and datives of oxy- 
tones of the firſt three declenſions in 
every number; and over the genitives 
plural of all nouns of the firſt and 
ſecond declenſion, with very few ex- 


Ceptions, as Maca, fa N αν &c. 
Abi. Over 


2 
* * 0 2 


in 
note 
dent, 
Itch 
E. 


val 


over 


[ &% ] 


45%. Over & 5 and n v finals, en geo 
ecce, and ov heu. 

5thly. Over vecatives in on, as & 56595 hs. 

6:hly. Over the laſt ſyllables of adverbs 
derived from the genitives plural of 
adjectives, as HTXPWC, KANG. 20 


VIII. The Circumflex is placed over 


the penultimate ſyllable: | 
VN. When the penultimate is 10 by 


the nature of its vowel, and the laſt 


{ſyllable eren —_ Wag —_— 
and er '.. 2% to 
24%. When the i. Ne 
nature, and the ultimate _ _ y 
by poſition or accident. | 
Wy In words . in du, 1 200 
og, Frog, BN. oline 
0 When the Sh Gable, tho! 
long, is conſidered as ſhort, by a rule 
bol accentuation only, as Addi, dbl. 
If this compendium is not. ſufficient for 


your purpoſe, you muſt have recourſe to 


Vol. II. . ts your 


wo 
ik 


1 
your Port Royal Grammar occaſionally ; 
I ſhould have obſerved to you, that nouns 
and participles retain in all their caſes the 
original accent upon the fame {ſyllable on 
which it was placed in the nominative, 
except a ſpecial rule oppoſes it, as dp 
oc aubpanu, upon account of the laſt ſyl- 
lable being long in the genitive caſe, 
which was ſhort in the nominative, and 
removes the acute from the antepenulti- 
mate to the penultimate ſyllable. The 
accents of verbs likewiſe remain upon 
the ſame ſyllables over which they were 
placed in the theine or root, unleſs ſome 
| ſpecial rule oppoſes it, as the ſecond future 
of the active voice changes the acute for 


a circumflex, and the fecond aoriſt infini> . 


tive does the ſame; the aoriſts of the ſub- 
junctive paſſive circumflex the laft ſyl- 
lable; and in the ſubjunctive preſent, verbs 
in are thus circumflexed, as ribd qs; 
the ſecond perſon fingular of the ſecond 


„„ 
abriſt indicative middle, and the ſecond 
perſon ſingular of the ſecond aoriſt im- 
perative middle, circumflex the laſt ſyl- 
lable. But I ſhall refer you for theſe 
variations to the tables in your gram« 
mar, they are not many, and are ea- 


ſily remembered. I have not forgotten 


the atonics and enclitics, but obſerva- 
tions upon - theſe muſt. be reſerved for 
n letter. | 


Y 


I; am, 


* dear c. bee. 
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DAR CHARLES, 
\ TONICS and Enclitics are to be 
the ſubject of my preſent letter.— 

The ideas I entertained of theſe things, 
as in general of other grammatical mat- 


ters, when I firſt thought about them, 


was very much confuſed, for want of a 
little previous information concerning 
their Principle: in truth I confidered the 


Doctrine of Atonics as abſolutely incom- 


patible with the general law, . that every 
word, however inconſiderable, was to 
have a full and free enjoyment of an ac- 
cent of its own, proprio ut unaquæq; vox 


gaudeat accentu, ſaid an old Grammarian. 


5 3 — 2 Now 


%T 


+ WW 


Us 


Im 3- 
Now the fact, as I have fince learned, is 
ſimply this: that certain minute parts 


of ſpeech, having'a tendency in quick 


utterance to join with the foregoing word, 


were conſidered as really conſtituting part 


of ſuch word ; which they could not do 


whilſt they held a ſeparate accent, with- 


out the principle of unions being de- 


ſtroyed; for if they were important enough 


to have their own accent, they were cer- 


tainly diſtinct words, and it was a deter- 
mined caſe, that no fingle word could 
have two accents. The following mo- 


noſyllables, therefore, were ſuppoſed to 
have no accent independent of the words 
to which they were caſually united: o, 
7 0% . — , "ur, 'ouy—"6, 06 — 6, 646, 
'£—'«x, and *«#. The firſt four of theſe 
are forms of the prefixed article. The 
next three the negative adverb, which re- 
ceived an accent when conſtituting as it 


' were a ſentence by itſelf, as u Aro paivo- 


— 6-4 pai; 
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[94] 
peu; d. And in chap. xiii. of St. Mat. 


thew's Goſpel, ver. 29, © &, Len, 2. The 
next atonic particle is 4, or the connect. 


ing particle of contingency ; vs the ninth, 
that which connects by ſimilarity of cir- 
eumſtances or reſemblance z and the re- 
maining five atonics anſwer to the Latin 
præpoſitions— in, ad, a, ab, ex, ſo that in 
reality the atonics are no more than ſeven, 
and each of theſe might receive an accent 
when compounded, as 3%, 
Thoſe words which are ſometimes found 
with their diſtinct accentual characters, 
and ſometimes reſting theſe characters upon 
preceding words under certain circum- 


ſtances, were, upon that account, called 
enclitics, and ſuch not only occur amongſt 
particles, or the minuter parts of ſpeech, - 


but amongſt words of the more perfect 
claſſes; and I have hinted, in a letter of 
an old date 8, that whenever ene 


$ W of vol. 1. 


— 


Or 


1 95 1 


or contradiftinBiicn was intended, fome 


ſort of accentual mark at leaft was placed 
over them, as a hint to the reader: but 
what change of the voice in utterance 
was determined by it, I do nat remember 
that we are any where told; at the time 
of writing that letter, I preſumed this 
mark to be an acute, which by elevating. 
the voice a little higher than its ordinary 
pitch, might give ſomewhat of diſtinction 
ſimilar to the effect of emphaſis. Upon 


mature conſideration, I have no doubt of 


its having been pointed out by the up- 
right accentual character, mentioned in 


my letter of October laſt; and I can never 


bring myſelf to believe, that a peculiar 


mark of accent, diſtinct at leaſt in the 


manner of its upright poſition from the 


acute, the grave, and the circumflex, was 


confined merely to a few enc/itic pronouns 


when they happened to be emphatic from 


contradiſtinction, but in oppoſition to the | 
opinion 1 had entertained too haſtily, and 
HA aſſerted, 


L 96 J 
aſſerted, with too little diffidence, of the 
Antients having uſed no accentual mark 

to diſtinguiſh ſuch words or ſyllables as 

were emphatic, I am nov perſuaded, this 


perpendicular ſtroke was generally applied 
upon 'a// requiſite: occaſions, though it 
probably was very ſoon laid aſide, or con- 
founded with the . and the acute 
accents. 
Cicero and Quintilian 21 both aſ- 
ſerted, that the Roman language never 
admitted an accent upon the laſt ſyllable 
of a word, for which no ſufficient reaſon 
can be aſſigned, and in fact we find, that 
an accent was placed over the laſt ſyllable 
of prepoſitions, and certain other words, 
by Grammarians abſurdly enough called 
- adverbs, for they ought to have been 
claſſed with different parts of ſpeech; in- 
terea for inſtance,  pridie, -proculdubio, 
&c. had their final ſyllable acuted $; tho 
it muſt be owned, that the Latin tongue, 


d Scaliger de cauſis we lib. ii; chap. Ixil. 


like 


Latin authors. 


[ 97 ] 


like the Salk from which it was 


derived, conſiſted in general of bary- 
tones. I am much inclined, therefore, 
to believe, that the upright accent, as 
implying emphaſis, was the only accent 


which was never allowed upon a final 


ſyllable in the Roman language. This 


1s an opinion which I would undertake 
to ſupport, but I think it not improbable, 


and am certain that an emphaſis upon 


the laſt ſyllable of a word is always ex- 


ceedingly diſguſting, though I could give 
two or three examples of it from the beſt 

Enclitics, or thoſe wad which inclined 
their acute accent, or gave it to the laſt 


ſyllable of an adjoining word, are theſe 


which follow: 


V. The particle 26 as an ces 
in every caſe and number; but rig the 


interrogative pronoun, was always 
acuted on the firſt ſyllable in all its 
inflectionns. 4 6 

24). The 
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2dly. The On Abu, fabi, u, Tov, 

1 eo, T6, *, G%, & code, ro, THT 
ea, and c. 

Zaly. The verbs e and . in all 
perſons of the preſent tenſe indica- 
tive, except the ſecond perſon ſingu- 
lar, and but rarely sg in the dual 

number. 

4tbly. The adverbs vors, N or rolls 
N, Toy vis, TY 5 

Stbiy. The conjunctions «e Ty Ts: and 

Laftly. The mere expletives without 

number, if ſuch things there be, of 
which I have my doubts :—aS pa, ” 
w, T*p, T0, &c. &c. 

I fall refer to your Grammar for par- 
ticular rules concerning enclitics, after 
obſerving, that they become abſolute 

atonics, whenever the ultimate of a fore- 
going word was already occupied by an 
acute or a circumflex, or When its penul- 
timate was acuted, for that two acutes 
Sannot exiſt upon ſyllables immediately 
: | ſequent 


= Sed » Ami -- a at. a ie 5 


1 99 ] : 
ſequent needs no explanation; as likewiſe, 
that enclitics neither loſe their accent, 
nor incline it with reſpect to a word im- 
mediately pr eceding in a different ſen- 


tence. 


PS. The Engliſh language is no 


ſtranger to atonics nor enclitics, reſpect- 
ing their adherence to an adjoining word. 


The effect ſeems in fact to ariſe from 
the natural volubility of ſpeech, and is, 


probably, common to all languages what- 


ever. Our articles a, an, and the, are 
always to be conſidered as atonics, though 


the laſt makes ſome advances towards be- 


ing emphatic, when underſtood definitely 


in oppoſition to the general article 4; and 
is then ſeparated in ſome meaſure from 


its ſubſtantive, and may be called an en- 


clitic from this circumſtauce : 70 and not 
anſwer equally to the Greek negative ad- 
verbs, 
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verbs, and are capable in like manner of 
ſtanding as a ſentence by themſelves, or 


uniting with another word; r and for, 
in, out, anſwer to the Greek præpoſitions, 
and are ſometimes capable of receiving 


an emphatic diſtinction; and the pro- 


nouns. me, thee, him, &c. incline their 


accent occaſionally, and are truly encli- 


tics, as put e a caliver into Wart's hand, 
hang Bim, dull rogue, &c.; and the ſub- 


ſtantive verb [ 7s ] with the verb [ fay ] 


incline like i and pywi: to multiply 


examples is needleſs. I ſhall take the 
opportunity of mentioning here, that the 


prefixed article e, 3, ro, anſwer to our 
definitive article [ the], as o avi the man, 
and that the relative pronoun 9g, which is 
ſometimes, and witk propriety, called, the 
ſuffixed article, ſerves to form the termi- 
nations of- the caſes of nouns, by being 
ſuffixed, or added, to its radical letters, 
as A os nominative, A genitive, Aoy-wW 
: dative, 


K 


[191] 


dative, Aoy=ov acquiſitive, &c. I ſhall 
leave you to carry on the remark to other 
declenſions; but why, ſay you, the ac- 
quiſitive, and not accuſative? Becauſe I 
apprehend, accuſative to be a corruption 
of acquiſitive; and that this caſe was ſo 
called from its acquiring the action of the 
verb, which paſſes over to its object in 
this third caſe, for it can have nothing to 
do with accuſation: in Greek it is called, 


Aadcig airy; as receiving an effect from 
| a cauſe, from arri‘, which ſignifies | 
acceptum feire, as well as accuſare: but 
it is time to put an end to this Poſtſcript. 
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"HAVE. many i FRO anda 

our Friend miſtaken in the opinion he 
has entertained concerning the Anteadilus 
vians : That the Arts were in no mean 
degree of perfection in the antediluvian 
world is probable, from the longevity of 
the artiſts, who had time to improve their 
firſt eſſays after the experience of ſome 
centuries; but it is almoſt certain from 
their uſe of metals, the ſeparating and 
refining of which, eſpecially copper and 
372-5 N | Ion, 


J 103 J 
iron, the moſt intractable of them all, 


hammer, require no inconſiderable degree 


of ſkill in one branch of chemiſtry; 
Tubal Cain is repreſented by Moſes as 
the inſtructor of every artificer in braſs 


and iton, from a tradition oſ whoſe em- 


ployment, and a corruption of his and 


by the antient Hetruſcans Defcendants of 


Peleg, the Romans, probably, derived 
their Vulcan, the inventor of hoſtile wea- 
pons and mechanic tools, Diodorus tells 
us, that Vulcan was one of the Ægyp- 


tian Demi-Gods, who lived before the age 


of Menes, that is in the opinion of moſt 
chronologers, I believe, before the Flood ; 
and the Huſhand of Venus in the language 
of chemiſtry, which is faid to have been 
received. from the antient Ægyptians, 
means no more than a Maſter Refiner of 
Kup, or the common proſtitute copper, 
which is fo called, from its ſubmitting to 


any 
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[104] 
any menſtruum whatever; whereas gold, 
ſilver, lead, iron, and tin, have each their 
favourite diſſolvents, and either conſtantly 
reſiſt all others, or ſuffer their attacks a 


conſiderable time without yielding: but 


his {kill in metallic chemiſtry ſeems far- 
ther to be-confirmed by the tradition of 


his having detected the amours of Venus 


with Mars; alluding either to his finding 


out the peculiar tendency of copper to 


unite with iron, (which renders it ſo ex- 
ceedingly ſerviceable to us, a circumſtance 


which Tubal Cain could not, in all like- 


lihood, be unacquainted with) or to his 
unfolding the great chemical ſecret of 
their perfect amalgama. 

A Treatiſe, which goes under this name 
of Baſil Valentine, aſſerts, that Mars and 
Venus together make Sol, that is, were 

capable of - producing gold: but if we 
ſuppoſe this known to Tubal Cain, he, 


probably, reſerved the ſecret to himſelf, 


and 


je, 


nd 


0 395 1 
and that he did o, Aer OY it was, ſeems 
to be implied i in the following part of the 
mythologic fable, for the product of this 
mixture was, Harmonia married to Cad- 
mus, who i is reported t to have carried 1 me- 
tallurgy into Greece 97 and that Vulcan 
previouſly gave her 2 bracelet, which 
proved her deſtruction : now we may con- 
ceive this bracelet to have been an addi- 
tion either of arſenic or antimony to the 
compoſition, Which by conſtringing the 
parts of the metal, either prevented its 
being malleable, or deſtroyed it by its 
fumes: in this view every thing is intelli- 
gible, we may trace its original deſign in 
the ſeveral circumſtances of the fable, 
which the Helens who ſucceeded the 
Pelaſgi in Greece ſtrangely miſunderſtood, 
and within a few centuries, the real per- 
ſon of Tubal un or Malen. Was oon 
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founded 3 in their 'thythology, and wor- | 
niped under the name of Hebes, the 


| Conſumer. We have Fe an inſtance of 


what ſome of t the philoſophers have aſ- 
ferted, that Fear made the Gods ; ; fince 
this ſpecies of idolatry the worſhip of 
Fire, was in Alf probability founded i in a 
general apprehenſion derived from the 
Sons of Noah, that this element would 
in t. time prevail over the Teſt, to deſtroy 


the earth, and as they conctived, would 
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Ps. The learned Profeſſor Boerhave 


tells us, that copper adheres ſo ſtrongly | 


to the ſtony matter with which it is found 


ee that it is a wonder it ſhould 


c 107 1 
ever be ſeparated at all, and that the pro- 
ceſs is as dangerous as it is difficult, for 
if a fingle drop of water ſhould fall upon 
it in a ſtate of fuſion, or if the moulds 
it is caſt i in, ſhould have ever ſo little 
moiſture, it flies into a million of frag- 
ments with incredible noiſe, and deſtroys 
all the perſons near it; upon Which ac- 


count the Swediſh 1 miners are very cau- 


tious of admitting « any perſon during this 
operation, left chancing to ſpit or ſneeze, 
they ſhould bring i inſtant deſtruction upon 
them all. With reſpect to iron , though 
Providence hath diffuſed i it over the whole 


globe, and the ſeeds of it are faid to exiſt | 


even in animal and vegetable ſubſtances, 
yet there is no metal ſo difficult to be diſ- 
covered : other ores ſhow theirſelves in a 
metallic form, whereas this is always con- 
cealed under a diſguiſe that hath no re- 
reſemblance of metal, or which could 
occaſion an ordinary obſerver, to ſuſpect 
5 I 2 any 
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any ſuch ſubſtance to be contained i nit; 
upon the ſurface of the ground i it ſeems to 
be only a dark-coloured coarſe land; ; in 
mines it is ſhut up under the form of 
ſtone, except ſome | very ſmall ramifica- 
tions in the fiſſures of the rock, which 
are extremely rare, if they exiſt at all, 
(for the fact it ſeems is doubted) ; an ex- 
ceeding intenſe heat is required to melt i it, 
and after the firſt fuſion i it is ductile, nei- 
ther hot ner cold, but remains as brittle 
as a flint till it hath been ſoftened at leaſt 
by a ſecond melting, and it often requires 
2 third to purge off the matter which ad- 
heres to it, and render i it ſufficiently mal- 


leable. „ 1 
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1 THINK it atlas probable, as 1 
faid in my laſt letter, that the Arts 
were advanced to a very high degree of 
perfection in the Antediluvian world, 
which I deduced from men's great longe- 
vity, and from their knowledge of the 
ſcience of Metallurgy ; but it- is more 
than probable, that being without a ſenſe 
; of virtue and religion, their advancement. 
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of the Arts, as naturally tended to increaſe 
their vices, and at the ſame time to hide 
the deformity of them from their eyes; 

for we learn, not only from the prophane 
hiſtory of Beroſus, that the Antediluvians 
were a ſet of the moſt abandoned wretches, 
as well as the moſt luxurious; the addreſs 


of Lamech to his wives is a preſumption 


of the violence of their manners, if the 


ſcripture had not! poſitively declared it; 


but eyen the ſons of God are faid to have 
beheld the daughters of men fair, and 
to have taken them wives of all that 
they choſe; 1 is, they gazed till they 


—— a»: 4.4 


” Jence, for the original word which, is hn 


rendered to take. in our tranſlation, is the | 
fame that is made uſe of in the Ixxivth 
chapter of Geneſis, where Shechem j is faid 
to have taken the daughter of Jacob, and 
defiled her; ſo that Milton 8 deſcription 
of antediluvian manners in the xith book 

of 


L III 1 
of Paradiſe Loft, is, probably, not leſs 
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agreeable to truth thani it is beautiful;- 5 


8 — Aday beheld, 
A bevy of fair 1 * 1 
In gems and wanton dreſs; to th · harp they ſung a 
Soft am'rous ditties, and in "dance came on; 
en tho graves. nen —— iy 
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Firſ caught they li 15 4, and each his liking ſein 4 


A vague and unbridled haſt is fo: ola 
connected with the fiercer pafſions, and 
urges men ſo ſtrongly to its gratification,. 
no wonder that the earth was filled with: 


violence; and that the ihonghts of Suns 


hearts thus devoted to the purſuit o ime! 
pure pleaſures, ſhould be only exit on- 
tinually; that rapine, cruelty, and mur - 
der, ſhould univerſally prevail, andthe: 
whole earth be deßled with: blood 5 : it 
was but the natural conſequence af: ſub- 


jecting Reaſon to. the mioſſ violent of all 
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the firſt Beauty who ſet the world: i in 


arms; and there i is a 1 EE Na- 
amah, or Naomi, the ſiſter of Jubal, was 
the Helen of the Antediluvians. You 
will excuſe. another obſervation, , though 
not very ſtrictly connected: 1 am inclined 


to believe, the title given to Noah, by 


St. Peter, of a Preacher of Righteouſneſs, 


means more than a preacher of juſtice and 
mercy as they are due from uman crea- 
tures to each other, namely, that we are 


to underſtand by it, a preacher of that 


juſtice likewiſe, which is due to God for 
the introduction of ſin into the world, 
upon which the neceſſity of a Mediator 


is ſhown by Dr. Kennicott, in a maſt 


learned and ingenious diſſertation, to have 


been the cauſe of Cain's offering being 
rejected, ſo early had à difficulty of con- 
ceiving it given riſe to infidel Principles; 
which propagated amongſt his deſcen- 
* "PS dants z 
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dants, led them moſt probably to conſider 


fin as an imperfection of our human na- 


ture only, which not meriting any pu- 


niſhment, ſo it could require no attone- 
ment, and as naturally produced the fruits 


of an impure life, till there was no diſ- 
tinction of the Sons of Men and the Sons' 


of God remaining, for all F leſh had cor 


rupted his way, that is, the way of 8 
upon the earth. The plain interpretation 
of the whole therefore is, that the dor- 2 
trine of redem ption from Death the wages” 

of fm, by a vicarious facrifice appoititedi 
of God, and graciouſly promiſed to' our! 
firſt Parent, together with the practice of 


all moral virtue, were 8 to the 
1 family of Noah. Hob ods 10 


T7 


12 am, my ; dear friend, | 


5 
3 


Lour's, moſt denden, | 
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1 Braddock s narrative of the mi- 
ſeries at Liſbon, upon the firſt, of No- 
vember, 1755, taken from a ſmall pam- 
phlet, of which a few copies only were 
printed, in the year: following, by Anto- 
nio Pereira, of the congregation. of the 
Oratory, who was likewiſe an eye witneſs 


of the deſtruction of that devoted city. 
He tells us, that the firſt ſhock, which 
came on about ten o clock, continued with 
very ſhort intervals for the ſpace of / ven 
minutes, preceded and accompanied with 


horr id . owing, as ĩt ſeemed, to vio- 
lent 


LES 4 — 


Novy. 12, 178. 


nt 


(us } 


lentexploſions underground, whilſt the air 


was perfectly ſerene and bri ght, and. the 
ſea ſmooth ; that upon the firſt concuſ= 
fions the beams and rafters of the houſes 
ſtarting from the walls, the tiles were ſeen 
to fly along like feathers driven by the 
wind, and the roofs and floors of many in» 
ſtantly ſunk i in ; ſolid arches were ſhortly 
after broken up, the bells clang'd in the 
ſteeples, and the walls of their towers at 
length opening, they fell down with a 


tremendous craſh, raiſing clouds of duſt, | 


which involved the city in thick dark- 
neſs, as it were the horrors of a ſecond. 
night; but the ſun ſhining out again upon. 
their diſperſion, the whale tract of country 


about Liſbon was ſeen to heave like the 
ſwelling of che billows in a ſtorm, ſome- 


times from eaſt to weſt, and again from 
north to ſouth; thoſe walls which were not 


yet thrown down waving backward and 


forward with alternate pulſations, and the 
hypderings underground. continuing, the. 
city 
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city ſeemed not only to be ſhaken, but to 
be violen tly torn from its vey deepeſt 
foundations. HL 

As many circumſtances i in this author' 8 
account are deſcribed with a pathetic ten- 
derneſs, and an extraordinary animation, I 
ſhall give them in the original Latin, that 
T may not lower them by a tranſlation :— 
« Olifiponenſes interea inſolito et repen- 
fino malo perculſi et exangues, alii ex ædi- 
bus in templa profugere, alii relictis 
templis domos petere; quidam extinctas i 


uxores lugere, quidam liberos ; ; difſipatos 


quærere; plerique manus ſupplices ad 
cœlum tendere, Beatiſinam V. irginem in- 
vocart; omnes ante- actæ vitæ ſcelera de- 
teſtari, reos ſe coram ſacerdotibus profiteri; q 
ſupplicium ab irato' numine deprecari, | 
concurſare, trepidare ; omnia clamoribus 
In&uq; miſcere. Fuerunt qui extrem 
jadicit diem adventare ; fuerunt qui ade efſe 
— tum vero plurimos paſſim ex- 
| aninuitos cerneres, cum intra domos, tum 


m 


7 4 


in mediis plateis et angiportibus ; ; alios 


| fornicum, ictu illiſos, alios parietum ruina 


oppreſios, pleroſq; ruderum mole, tigno- 
rumque et lapidum acervis obrutos inter- 
cluſoſq; inde vivi extracti quidam poſt 
diem quartum, quidam poſt ſextum „non- 
nulli poſt nonum; quibus tamdiu vitam 
duraſſe mirum, ex his vivit etiamnum 


ſalva et incolumis Dionyſia Roſa Maria 9 


quindecim annorum adoleſcentula, gue 
fab FI ædiſiciorum tremore, Beati Antonii 
Oh if ponenſis imaginem mordicus amplexa, 


ac paulo poſt ruinis involuta pot dierum ofo 


inediam, inter cadavera reperta, indemnis 


erepta eft ; preſente Joanne Mello Sam- 


paio Baſilicæ Patriarchialis Præſule, Regis 
a conſiliis, virtutibus æque ac natalibus 
claro. 


M Nuſquam tamen major, 
nuſquam fedior ſtrages fuit, quam in 


| templis, utpote quo ob Diei celebritatem 8 


maxima virorum fæminarumqʒ multi- 


$ The Feſtival of All Saint's, on which their Auto de 
Fe, » a 1 bave been informed, was uſually c: celebrated. EP 
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tudo 


1 


tudo convenerat, alibi igitur quinqua- 
ginta, alibi centum, alibi plures, alibi 
pauciores interiere.—** In qui calamitate 
pios ac religioſos animos maxime percel- 
lebat facrarum imaginum acerbus caſus: 
quarum aliz penitus conſciſſæ et laceratz 
ſunt; aliz ruinis obrutæ, aliæ flammis 
abſumptæ. Ex his memorandum imprimis 


e nobile ſomulacrum Chriſti Domini crucem 


ferentis, eximia Luſitanorum Regum, Pro- 
cerum, totiuſue populi veneratione perce- 
lebre, ob id; guotannis per urbem circum- 
Ferri ſolitum. Hoc diu multumq; conquifitum 
ac die octavo tandem repertum, extrahendum 
e rumis curarunt Joannes Brigantinus 
Regis Patruelis, &c. &c. The religious 
author concludes his lamentation over 
theſe unfortunate images and pictures, 


with exprefling the horror of his mind at 


the very thought of what befell the Pyxes 


in which the 1 wafers were de- 


poſited, ſome of which were deſtroyed by 
the fire, and others buried in the ruins, 
7 | ſo 
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ſo as never after 2 to have been found by 
the moſt diligent ſearch.” I have choſen 
to give this part of the nartitive parricu- 
larly in the very words of the author, left | 


vou ſhould think TI miſrepreſent: him, 


and ſurely as the Iriſhman put the queſ- 


tion to Mr: Braddock, no man who be- 


lieves there is a God, can have any doubt 
of a wooden image of St. Antony work- 
ing miracles by his power alone, for a 
portion of the tree moſt probably was 
applied to ſome of the common uſes men- 
tioned by Iſaiah h, and there was no pecu- 
liar power or holineſs in one part of it 
it above the reſt, when the carpenter 
ſtretched out his rule and took meaſure | 
of it for a Saint; and who can entertain 
z doubt of the ſupernatural infinuated 
fact, atteſted by a perſon of too ſacred a 
character to deceive others, and too wiſe 


a8 counſellor of ſtate to be impoſed 


474 3.4 


apon himſelf. 
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r. Braddock. has mentioned the ſe- 

A ſhock upon the firſt of November, 
which Pereira tells us commenced about 
an hour after the firſt, and was of greater 
violence, though of ſhorter duration; 
three other ſhocks likewiſe of equal force 
with this ſecond, he fays, ſucceeded ;. one 

upon the eighth of the ſame month 
juſt. before day- break, another upon the 
eleventh of December before break of 
day likewiſe, and the third upon the 
twenty-firſt of December, about nine in 
the morning; but beſides theſe, we learn, 
that there were ſeveral other leſſer con- 
cuſſions felt between the firſt of Novem- 
ber 1755, and the firſt of May following, 
according to this author, whoſe account 
IJ make no doubt is ſufficiently, accurate, 

they amounted to the number of two hun- 
dred and fifty in all, by which the re- 
mains of many of the public edifices, 

and moſt of the private buildings were 
levelled with the ground. In Kone places 
ny he 


or 
i 


1 5 
he ſays, the wells were rendered turbid 
with an offenſive ſmell; this I ſhould ſup- 
poſe would of cburſe happen, from a diſ- 
turbance of the ſeveral ſtrata through 
which it roſe, and the introduction pro- 


bably of other minerals than thoſe which 


were originally lodged in them. 
This writer conceives the number of 
perſons who. loſt their lives in the earth- 


quake not to have been ſo great as Mr. 


Braddock has given it; upon an earlier 
eſtimate, at a time when it was natural 
to exaggerate; but he does not appear to 


have taken in the number of thoſe who 


ſunk down with the new Quay, or thoſe 
who were loſt in the boats and other ſmall 


veſſels moored near it, ſuppoſed to have 


beeri many thouſands; or to have reckoned 
thoſe -who periſhed whilſt digging early 
in the ruins; the infirm and weak whoſe 


deaths were haſtened, or the numbers 


who expired from horrour only, though ; 
Noa... —Cͤdu 
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before in perfect health: He mentions 
the extraordinary; riſing. of the water, and 
tells us, that it ruſhed not leſs than 
five furlongs beyond its uſual boundary, 
that bridges were broken down by it, and 


walls overturned, that piles of an im- 


menſe ſize and weight were torn up and 
carried forward upon the ſhore, and that 
at Caſcais, Setuval, Peniſch, and in Al- 
garves, numbers of people were nn 
ine eee i 64 
His deſeription of the e of 
the city endeavouring to make their way 
to the ſuburban villages and fields, ex- 
hibits a moſt affecting picture, and the 
terrors of the night ſucceeding, raiſe our 
utmoſt pity for them, even whilſt we 
are congratulating their eſcape: Sic 
evxerſa urbe, Mariq; inhoſpito, ſalutis nihil 
reliquum erat afflictis civibus, niſi ſub- 
urbana petere; catervatim ergo egredi- 


untur omnes; alii parvos liberos, alii 
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andbrum imaginies amplexi; pleriq in- 
cetti ubi tandem conſiſtant: nova autem | 
hic occurrebat moleſtia, nam frequentes 
ruinarum acervi, fic intercluſerant iter, 
ut progredi nemo niſi maximo cum la- 


bore poſſet, præruptæ ruderum moles 


aicubi ſuperandæ, alicubi reptandum, 
quibuſdam in locis infirmo et fatigato 
ſexui niſi aſſultando penitus negata eſt 
via: hac facre virgines palantes, et in- 


conditæ: illac Principes Matronæ, acervos 


lapidum, et cadaverum paſſim calcan- 
tes, ſpeciem intuentibus admodum miſe- 
randam præbebant ; quædam nudis pe- 
dibus, quædam ſola ſubucula indutæ, 
exangues, ſqualide, paſfis crinibus gra- 
derentur. Noctem ſub dio pleriq; tranſi- 
gebant inſomnes, terra enim ſubinde vi- 
brante, et fumante tota urbe, dormire 
nemo audebat, aut ſi quos demum com- 


plecteretur ſomnus, clamores populi cir- 


cumfuſi, Dei miſericordiam, ſanctorumg; 
anten imploruntis, continuo excitabant. 
K 2 Who 
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Who would have ſuppoſed it poſſible, 
adds this author, that the inhabitants of 


a city ſo. populous, ſo wealthy, ſo magni- 


ficent i in its buildings, and ſo flowing in 


all the luxuries of life, in one day's, time 


could poſſibly be reduced to ſuch extre- 
mities, as to want even a defence from 
the inclemencies of the weather, ang to 


| ſuch a ſcarcity of proviſions, that thoſe 
who. had a morſel of dry bread only, 
were looked upon as abundantly rich and 


happy: his account of the number of 
thieves and villains about the town ac- 


| cords with that of Mr. Braddock, but he 


has added a circumſtance which you will 
think wonderful, that they were ſo little 
affected with the general calamity, as to 


rob the mangled carcaſſes, (and as I have 


ſince been told, as well the dying as 


the dead) taking from the men their 
watches, their buttons, and their ſpados; 
and the fans, the rings, their pain: and 
other jewels, from. the women. 
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In —_—_ up the churches and mo. 
naſteries which were deſtroyed either by 
the carthquake, or the fires which ſuc- 
ceeded, I could not help being aſtoniſhed 
at the variety of appellations given to the 
Mother of our Saviour, to whom ſo many 
of them were dedicated} namely, to our 
Lady of the ble fed 'Shcrament, to our 


Lady of the Martyrs, to bur Lady of the 


Wounds, ib our Lady of Grace, to our 
Lach of the Mountain, to our Lady of the 
good Hour, to our Lady ef the Prench 
Roc; of | the' Light ;'\ of Nazareth; of 
Loretto; , the Incarnation , &.; for 


the occaſion of theſe names, as we want 


the compleat collection of what has been 
written concerning the Virgin, which 
we are told in this treatiſt F ather Domi- 
nic * Pereira had mm ſeveral — of his 
generous nifibetied of the King, and 
which, alas! was burnt with the library 
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of the congregation of Oratory, we e uſt 
be contented only to gueſs at. | 
The variety of theſe titles wills not- 
withſtanding, remind you of the addreſs 
of the old Heathens to invoke. their 
Deities by a favourite name, , whenever | 
they had ſome extraordinary petition to 
make, The Votariſts of the Virgin at 
Liſbon. could not be at a loſs, having 
ſuch. a number to chooſe out of, and 
of churches conſecrated to her worſhip 
under theſe ſeveral titles in which to offer 
up their prayers to her with the ſtricteſt 
| propriety, to engage her attention; though 
I make no doubt of her readineſs to hear 
them in every place, if ſhe can hear them 
in any, of which the Romaniſts, it is to 


EY ſuppoſed, poſſeſs much better aſſu- 


rances than other Chriſtians, or ſome- 
What more than a preſumption, that God 
himſelf will hearken to thoſe prayers 
5 which are ſo nes Ard offered up to 


Saints, 
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Saints, before their images or pictures, in 


like manner as if offered to his Deity; 


but, according to the Sacred Scriptures, | 


(as we read them) no other perſon what- 
ever can be entitled to religious veneration 
but He alone, in whom dwelleth all the 
fulneſs of the Godhead bodily. - 
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My Dear CHARLES, 


VO will ſmile at a letter from me, 

upon Dancing; and I make no 
doubt but Mr. Burney will ſmile with 
you ; I ſhall, nevertheleſs, hazard ſome 


remarks upon it, certain that he will 


not be difpleaſed with what I ſhall ad- 
vance upon the ſubject : for if the natural 
movement of the affections in vocal lan- 


guage produced Poetry, by which I un- 
derſtand here, not figurative expreſſion, 
but the meaſured rythmus of periods 


only, a repetition. of which is properly 


Verſe; ſo ] think it no leſs clear, that the 
natural figns of them by action, produced 


Dancing; which, according to my idea, 


* 
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may be defined, the expreſſion of ſome 


amiable affection or emotion of the heart, 


[comprehending thoſe of heroiſm and 
patriotic valour] by correſponding move- 
ments of the body and limbs, in muſical 
time; as Song is the expreſſion of fimilar 
affeCtions by a correſpondent movement 
of ſignificant” vocal ſounds, adapted to a 


_ fuitable melody ; thus far he muſt ac- 


knowledge I have not derogated from the 
honour of his profeſſion, for which v 

know he ſtands up firmly. / & 
That Providence hath appointed a dif 
ferent diſpoſition of the features, with 
certain movernents of the eyes and limbs, 
as well as proper tones, elevations,” and 
depreſſions of voice, with a ſuitable ſuc- 
ceſſion of them, to accompany the dif- 
ferent ſentiments and paſſions of the heart 
and mind, is à general obſervation by 
which all men in ſome meaſure regulate 
their conduct, reſpecting thoſe perſons 
. 5 with 
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with whom they converſe; and by which 
they form an opinion of their diſpoſitions 
and characters even at a firſt meeting. If 


I am not-miſtaken in the author of the 


Book. of Eccleſiaſticus, | Soloman hath 
ſomewhere fad, that a man may be 
known by his look; that the diſpoſition 


of his features are expreſſive of his cha- 


racter; and that a man's Bait will ſhow 
what he is: agreeably to this remark, 
Ariſtides hath aſſerted from the Principles 
of rythmus, what gait expreſſes rectitude 
and firmneſs of diſpafition ; hat denotes 
the warm and paſſionate man ; what ſteps 
expreſs a mean and vulgar ſpirit; what 
the diſſolute and abandoned character; 
and what inequality of ſteps aud combi- 
nations of them, denote inianity or mad · 
which includes the movement of the 
hands and arms together with the gait 
and expreſſion of the features, the Lan- 
ve. : guage 


age 


1 * 1 
guage of the Body, which he ſuppoſes to | 
the conceptions and emotions of the hu- 
man ſoul being uniform, e diſeern them 
in the ſame external movements of others, 


by which we ourſelves expreſs them; and 


we know that it Was a ſource of onter- 
tainment to him with his friend Roſcius, 
to contend, which could raiſe the ſame 
ſentiment, or expreſs it with moſt vivacity 


and force, Cicero by the power of words, 
or the comedian by the power of geſtures. 


Omnis enim motus animi, as he ſays in 
the Treatiſe de Oratore, ſuum quendam 
2 Natura habet, et vultum, et ſonum, et 

geſtum, aliud vocis genus iracundia ſibi 


ſumit, aliud miſeratio ac mæror, .aliud 


metus, aliud voluptas; &c. omnes een 
hos motus ſubſequi debet geſtus. 
Quintilian is very diffuſe his fab. 


ject, wha ſpeaking particularly of the 


h fays, they are almoſt as copious in 
expreſſion 


1 

; 
74 
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expreſſ reſſion as the tongue ; nam cum cæ- 
Tere partes loquentem adjuvant, hz propè 
eſt ut dicam, ipſæ loquuntur. Love, 
Joy, Fear, Hope, Anger, Pity, Admi- 
ration, Gratitude, and every ſtrong emo- 
tion and paſſion of the mind, hath its 
diſtin expreſſion, diſcoverable by looks 
and actjons, as well as words; the counte- | 
nance alone in moſt men, even without 


geſtures, is leſs capable of deceiving than 


the tongue, for being leſs under the go- 
vernment of the 2,, it becomes a ſtand- 
ing evidence againſt falſchood and deceit ; 
and we may - conſider this involuntary 
conſent” of the eountenance with the 


mind, as a guard, placed by Providence, 


to cbunteract the deſigns of a treacherous | 


heart, that no perſon might be capable 


of uttering falſehood with the becoming 


: confidence and appearance of truth, till 
he hath, by a long habit of diſſimulation, 
1 ſome degree, gotten the better of Na- 


ture, 
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ture, whoſe renitency to evil may in a 
caſes be overcome: but as Art can never 
perfectly aſſume the graces of Nature, it 
is impoſſible to be compleatly eloquent in 
words and geſtures (which join together 
to perſuade) when a man is conſtrained 
to ſpeak what he does not hint, and to 
expreſs by action what he does not feel, 
ſo that no one but an honeſt good man 
can be a perfect orator. | 
That there is an untaught ad lane | 


| guage made up of certain modulations of 


voice, and certain geſtures, united as hath. 
been ſaid with the air of the counte- 


nance, is capable of the following proof: 


—That if words have no meaning but 
what is given them by compact, ſuch a 


mutual compact muſt of neceſſity have 


been prior to the uſe and application of 
words; but no ſuch agreement or com- 
pact could ever have been made; had. 


| there not been a ſufficient number of ſig- 
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nificant active ſigns, or ſoun unds, or tones 


of voice, providentially before eſtabliſhed, 
by which men were capable of expreſſing 
their meaning, and of underſtanding each 


other's intentions 

After an artificial language of words 
indeed hath been long uſed, the inſtinc- 
tive ſigns of this natural language of 
action, may be laid afide, as not being 
abſolutely neceflary either in the common 


buſineſs of the world, or in reaſoning ; 
but ſtill they conſtitute the Language of 


the Paſſions, whoever ſpeaks to 595, 
muſt make 'uſe of action together with 
words, or he will fall far ſhort of his in- 


. tended purpoſe, and it may be owing to 


the copiouſneſs and preciſe expreffion of 
the Engliſh tongue perhaps,” that our 
geſtures and manner · in converfation art 


faid to be leſs ſpirited and figritficant than 
even thoſe of Dutehmen; for which rea- 


ſon, a judicious Painter would prefer a 


company 


| 1351) 
company of their boors for the ſubject or 


a picture, to the tame inexpreſſive coun- 


tenances and geſtures of a polite aſſembly 
of Engliſhmen, and our Britiſh ruſtics 
have more of awkward ſheepiſhneſs, and 
and are leſs animated in their converſe 
with one another than the lower ers 
in moſt other countries. 

Ideas conveyed by words PORN hows- : 
ever accurate/and-preciſe they may be, if 
not in all caſes, yet in general are leſs 
forcible to move and raiſe the virtuous 
. affections, than ſuch as are communicated 
by action and geſtures only, and certainly 
the tender ſentiments which are inſpired by 
the reclining head, the falling hands, and 
the downicaft eye, are ſufficient inſtances | 
(if there were no other) that eloquent 
epreſſion is not confined to words only, 
but that there is a ſilent oratory, if I may 
bealloyedthe exprefiion, which is at leaſt 
_ 8 and ſinks as deep if not 

ſtill 
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ſtill deeper into the ſoul, than any ſounds 
of artificial language ever did or can do. 


When his bleſſed Maſter turned and 
booked upon Peter in the Palace of the 


High- Prieſt, that glance of ſeverity and 


tenderneſs; with whatever expreſſion of 
the features and bodily geſtures or mo- 
tions of the hand it might be accompa- 
nied, ſpoke daggers to his conſcience, 


upbraiding him at once, with pride, in- 


gratitude, and cowardice, and left him 


only tears to vent the ne 1 * 
heart. 

The Agyptian . of 4 as wie 
learn from Horapollo, was a tongue with 
an eye and a hand placed under it; and I 
think he ſays, that as the eye is moſt ex- 


preſſive next the tongue, ſo the hand was 
added in the third place, not becauſe it 
executes the orders of the tongue, which 


ſome perſons had imagined, but becauſe 


of its nn. powers in compleating 
the 


ds 


(WJ. 

the expreſſion of the voice. I remember 
once being very much concerned, that 
Mr. Jefferies threw an admirable; ſketch 
into the fire, in which he had given the 
fineſt, expreſſion to the countenance of 
the principal figure, ' becauſe he thought 
the hand did not conſent with it to ex- 
preſs preciſely the ſame ſentiment, .- 
The hands and eyes, as I have ſaid, are 
peculiarly eloquent; little hath been dic- 
tated by the Antients about the manage- 
ment of . the former, but they reſtrained 
the motions of the latter within the limits 
of gracefulneſs by a few ſimple rules, 
founded upon their obſervations of the 
modeſt expreſſions of Nature when net 
agitated by the violence of extreme paſ- 
ſion, , and driven as it were into convul- 
ſions: and they confidered a perfect. 
knowledge; of theſe: rules as a neceſſary 
qualification for the Forum as well as 50 
the Stage. N oi god, 
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There always was an altar in the 
moſt conſpicuous parb of their theatres, 


originally to have been ſacred, ex art 


hine ſume verbenas tibi, ſuys Davus in 


cke; pluy to Miſt.” The Ode and Epode 
were performed to ſolemn meaſured move- 
ments, expreſſi ve of religious joy and ado- 
fation round it, accompanied” with the 
melody of flutes, which were very pro- 
perly called Dances: Three different 
danees were deſigned hy Vulcan upon «the 
fhieldioff Achilles; the Fandango, or that 


of Vintage; the Hymeneal dance; and 


the Cretan, or the Maze. Hiſtorical and 


moral dances were: common eftertain- 


meiqts of tlie antient theatres: they danced 


the Triumphe of” Bacchus ; | the” Judg- 


ment of Paris; tlie Loves of Endymion 
and Euna; of Pelypheme and Galhtra; 
the Death of Adonis; the Huntings of 
e: &c. upon the rg or in the or- 
181 1 | 4. cheſtra, 


1. 30 f 
cheftra, berween that and the. Erit « ſeat. 
One of their theatres moral dances, if 1 
am. not miſtaken, hath. deſcended down 
to modern times „ and hath always been 
admired, namely, the Marriage of Ho- 


a4 iS 207 T5: 1424 aid {75 


nour and Virtue, which came to us thro⸗ 


Rx 4 


France fro om Venice, where the form and 
manner of t the Grecian tragedy continued 
longer without alteration | than in any 
other part of Europe, and gave riſe to 
the Italian Opera,,: as, it is peſormed at 
preſent. . . 

Ineed not tell Mr. Burney, oy the 
dance 1 x mean here i is the Minuet, which 
excels all others, in the dignity. of its 
movements, and the gracefulneſs. of its 
expreſſion : : vulgar maſters lay moſt ſtreſs 
upon the motion of the feet i in its per- 
formance, or upon the minuet ſtep, as it 
is called, together with the figure of it, 


which the F rench maſters corrupted 1 from 


the line of Beauty to that of Z, but its 


L2 effect 
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effect depends much more upon the mo- 
deſt ſenſible expreſſion of the eyes, and 
the preciſe graceful motions of the arms 
and wrifts, which ſuch perſons are but 
wretchedly inſtrücted in the Principle, 
even to execute, and much leſs to teach, 
than upon this inferior movement, tho 
che elegance of the whole figure, and the 
Aale that the ſtep ſhould be accurately | 
attended to, though not ' principally. _ 

- I fay nothing of the Ionic dances, from 
which all modeſty and decency of charac- 
ter and behaviour were baniſhed, to ether 
with theGraces; butif dancing g took its Hſe 
from expreſſive action, regulated by Prin- 
ciples eſtabliſhed upon Nature, it might 


undoubtedly 'be capable of being applied 


to every emotion of the heart and ſoul, 
and religious dances, like that of David 
before the ark of God, may be imagined 
Fey in i harmony” kool our moſt. ſo- 

| lem 
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in feelings, 0 far — being ndl 
culous: ſome of the Antients ridiculouſly | 
enough ſuppoſed Dancing to have been 
originally practiſed in the Iſland of Crete; 
.and the ſole invention of Theſeus.: but a 
late ingenious writer 9 hath aſſerted, ele- 
gant wantonneſs to be the Principle and 
the Perfection of it, and that ſerious 
dancing are contradictory terms, in op- 
poſition to the common ſenſe of all the 
world, that graceful meaſured movements 
are neither inconſiſtent with modeſty, as 
having the leaſt tendency to lewdneſs, nor 
in any degree incompatible with a gravity 
of manners, unleſs they have been ren- 
dered ſo by a vicious, and unnatural aſſo- 
ciation of ideas: and how ſerious dancing 
is any more a contradiction than Serious 
anging, which no one ever imagined to 
be inconſiſtent terms, it would have been 


$ Mr. Hogarth, in his Analyſis of Beauty, . 
| L 3 difficult 


[ 4 1 
diffcult for the i ingenious writer to have 
explained: for not to mention the 
mournful ſubjects of ſome ſongs, joftru- 
mental melody alone, i 18 cap able of affect. 
ing the mind with a vague kind of ſorrow, 
in the indulgence of which, there -is a 
| ſpecies of tender virtuous pleaſure, and 
of drawing ſighs, and even tears, from | 
an audience without ceaſing to be muſic, - 

| You may, perhaps, think from all 
which I have thus far, advanced upon tl the 
ſubject, that my account of Dancing 
ſeems entirely to confound i it with what 
may be more properly t termed Acting, a8 
expreſſive of the emotions of the heart, 
1 have already hinted i in the beginning of 
this letter, a diſtinQion between them; ; 


; let us enquire into their diflin&tions a 

little more particularly, NE 
Now one difference between acting and 
dancing, is fimilar to that which exiſts be- 
tween ſpeaking and ſinging, acting being 
limited 
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limited to a ſmaller number of ſteps, and 
ſpeaking to a ſhorter ſcale of notes. A va- 
riety of agreeable ſteps in muſical time is a 
proper definition of the loweſt ſpecies of 
dancing, juſt as a variety of muſical notes 
in any agreeable air, though without a de- 
terminate meaning, may be called muſic. 
When all the movements of the body con- 
ſent with the emotions of the mind in- 
tended to be expreſſed, 4 dance may be 
commended, as effecting its end or deſign, 
and if beſides an agreement with the na- 
tute and intention of the ſubject, every 
movement hath a gracefulneſs of turn, at 
the ſame time, in the change from one 
attitude to another, as well as an elegant 
variety in each particular ſtep, theſe to- 
gether conſtitute what may be called ine 
Dancing, independent upon the figure of 
the whole ; but a capacity of being per- 

formed in muſical time and cadence is 
efential to every fpecies of dancing; and 
=? L 4 Mt 
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it is this, if I am not miſtaken, which 
conſtitutes the principal diſtinction be- 
tween acting and dancing: whether the 
facred, the tragic, the comic, or the 
burleſque, for acting may be juſt, and ex- 
preſs with a degree of elegant preciſion 
what is intended, and-yet be incompa- 


tible with muſical time, nay, in ſome 


caſes, to be juſt, it muſt be abſolutely 
znconſſtent with it, but whenever a dance 
becomes incompatible with muſical time, 
it is no longer to be conſidered as dancing, 
it degenerates into common profaic acting, 
if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, or into frantic 
incoherent deſultory movements not re- 
duceable to concinnous rythmus : and as 
the malevolent paſſions are inconſiſtent 


'with any regular graceful order of ſteps, 


and are as ill ſuited to the progreſſion of 
pleaſing melody or harmony, it points 
out, with a degree of exactneſs, what 
ſubjects a maſter ought to decline, and 

ö Y what 
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what to ſele for the ſubjects of his Bal- 
lets. J am well aware you will object, 
that ÆEſchinus's Dance of Furies, of 5 
which you have heard ſo much, is a full 
confutation of what I have juſt been ſay- 
ing: this exhibition, it is true, hath been 
called a Dance ; becaufe the ſtrophe and 
antiſtrophe, were in general performed to 
meaſured movements, and in muſical 


time, but the account which is given of 


the effects of this horrid ſcene, is abſo- 
lutely inconſiſtent with a ſuppoſition, 
that any thing concinnous either in me- 
lody or action, could have been obſerved 
init; in truth, the intention of the ſub- 
lime Poet was not to pleaſe, but to deter: 
upon which account, although I think 


him ſufficiently juſtified for introducing 


theſe implacable miniſters of divine ven- 
geance upon the Athenian ſtage, yet I 
am perſuaded, that the fierceneſs of their 
threatening and ungraceful movements 

no 
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no more reſembled dancing, than their 
yells and ſhrieks, although accompanied 
moſt probably with inſtrumental enhar- 
monic diſcords, reſembled muſic, or the 
frightful maſks they wore, reſembled 
female beauty ; his aim was to inſpire the 
utmoſt horrour ; and he ſucceeded in his 
deſign. 0 
Im, &c. 


Ps. One of the Antients, I think Plu- 
tarch, calls Dancing a ſilent Poetry, and 
affirms, that whatever action was a pro- 
per ſubject for Tragedy, Comedy, or 
Farce, might be the ſubject of a Ballet. 
True: but as in Tragedy ſome actions 
are too horrid for the ſtage, and others 
too immoral and indecent, or too mean 
and vulgar for repreſentation in Comedy, 
or even in Farce, the ſame holds good 
with reſpect to Dances: and when the 
ſubject was defective in Decorum, a dance 
| of 


N 
of that kind degenerated into the buff 
foonery of the Saltatores by profeſſion, un- 


becoming any perſon who was neither 


drunk nor mad, nor ſhameleſs, as Cicero 
hints in his defence of Murena againſt 
Cato ; but Dancing by the way was in 
leſs eſteem with the Romans than with 
the Greeks, and of courſe was not carried 
to that degree of elegant refinement and 
perfection at Rome, as it was at Athens. 
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R E v. DR. 60 OCE, 


ARCHDEACON or SUDBURY, 1n THz: DIOCESE 
oF NORWICH,- and PREBENDARY or TRR 
CATHEDRAL CHYRCH or WELLS. 


My Dear SIR, 
HAVE tranſcribed thoſe remarks 


upon the manner of celebrating divine 
Worſhip, which in general I believe you 
approved. Your good taſte and piety in 
early life, which were cheriſhed in the 
lap of a molt amiable parent, led you to 
a conſideration of the ſubject, and you 


have now additional reaſons for attending 
Hs A | = 
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to it, from that tation i in which the pro- 
vidence of Go bath placed _ 
Were men wholly ſpiritual, there would 
be no neceſſity, c of urgin 8 them to expreſs 
a ; devotion to their Maker in thankſgiving, 
and prayer, f from a any other motive than, 
that, pleaſure Which ariſes from the ex- 
erciſe of | gratitude, and che propriety of 


publicly acknowledging our dependance 


upon him, for the continued gift of life; 
and of alli its enjoyments, in that ſuperior 
rank and order of creation in which his. 
goodneſs predetermined our exiſtence: : 
but as we conſiſt of matter as well as 
ſpirit, between which there is ſo cloſe 
and intimate a union, that they mu- 
tually influence each other by an eſta- g 
bliſhed, though an incomprehenſibly 
effective ſympathy, and ſince our gracious 
Creator hath thought proper to frame us 
with a love of beauty, ſplendour, and 


magnificence, , a8 well as of delight in 


1390 j 


ts 7 

acts bf gratitiide, 4 rd hath Sen! us more. 
over an eximp 1e of externa f pomp in the 
Ritual of his $i appointment, we ſeem | 
| ddthorid Riteby t to intereſt 0 our r belt ©: cor- 
poteal pr penlities and ane ns, in the 
Gekeife WW eligious | worl Up, as well as as 
our” ſiperidt faculties ES of fou dul, ind to are 
men to it, By e every poltible adarefs that 
1 erfittent with 4 # purity 61 manners, and 

at Leaſt wle "bath no e give 
—_ Katt timent of the Supreme Be- 

hs, who graciouſly invites his creatures 
to 0 ih Him thus, and to c ' Communi-- | 
cite their Wants. „ 9 

Now "the pleaſures of the en ye * ear 
Bolding a middle place by Nature, be. 
tween tlie pleafüres of the Sroſfer ſenſes 
arld thoſe of Mind which*® Ho purely in. 
tellectual, and the future joys. of Heaven 
being pointed out by thele, 1 in 1 holy Scrip- 
ture; our employment likewiſe in that 


Place of 'Glory, where God diſplays the 
ſplendour 


k tif J 
n eee 
ſplendour of his mote in mmediate preſence, 
chat in the eonteinplation of his 


| power and goodneſs, and joining tlie ſe⸗ 


taphic choir in their ſublimeſt Hymns 
of Adöra ton, "tail ile, and Honour 9; it 
follows, that if due regard? be paid to the 
cautions above mentioned, namely, not 


to defile the purity of our thoughts,” and f 
| that nothi ig Which hath a tendency | to 


debaſe our ſentiments of the Divinity be 
ſuffered 1 to-intrude, the Arts of Sculpture 
and of Painting, ma may Rilt lend their aif 
in embelliiing the places ſet apart for 
divine worſhip amongſt Proteſtants ; and 
that inſtrumental muſic, as the accom- 
panithenFor facred* Retry, after the © ex- 


S Bi. 7* 


| troduced into * in 1 08857 to  exalt the 


power of numbers, to heighten the rap= 
tures of devotion; and prepare our Hearts 


10 [SE] tn v7 14S 8 11 21 5 el 2 
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for 
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for the reception of that heavenly influ- 


os £3 5 4 A 


ENCE, which i is neceſſary to enlighten and 


n 


lover them. a ee 

Our Artiſts, ideas, i in Religion indeed, 
either from the want of duc inftruQion i in 
it, and : a proper contemplation upon the 


divine attributes and perfections, or from 


- 12 py 


2 Vicious courſe. of manners, to which | Z 


lielineſs in converſation ( poſſeſſed by 
thoſe, who have che n moſt of Genius, is 
apt to ſeduce them) are in general to 
groſs, or otherwiſe erroneous, to be al- 


lowed as commentaries upon Scripture; ; 


of which, not to mention modern painters, 
abundant inſtances from Angelo and Ra- 
phael might be given, whoſe i ignorance, 
and vulgariſms, have really been adored 
in Catholic countries, a as they are called, 
and abſurdly made che f ſtandards c of ſub- 
| limity, and excellence 1 conngifteurs in 
others. A luxury and profuſion i in works 


of this kind indeed, even of ſuch as have 
the 
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the higheſt degres of merit and propriety 
ought, to be avoided, and great caution 
ſhould be uſed to guard againſt the miſ- 
conceptions of the common people §. All 
Crucifixions and Madonas, and holy Fa- 
milies, ſhould be forbidden; no repreſen- 
tation of the Supreme Being ſhould be al- 
lowed under any form whatever; images 
of Saints and Angels ſhould have no 
place; nor the figure of a Dove, which is 
grounded upon the miſtake of A paſſage 
in the Goſpels, as ſignificative of the man- | 
ner of the Holy Spirit's: deſcent at the 
baptiſm of our Saviour: perhaps theplea- 
ſing little figures, uſually: called Cheru- 
bims, thoſe finely imagined emblems of 
the ſoul, or an unembodied ſpirit, with 
the powers of motion and underſtanding, 
&c. had better be er, ech they 


4 Strype' 's N 6. xxiii, ah Pereira 8 account of the 
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kem-lefs liable to be miſtaken for real 
forms than zny; but fearcely any other 
perfect figures of the huttian ſpecies ſhould 
be allowed in Churches, than fach ima- 
ginaty characters, as the Parables of the 
old and new Teſtament prefent us with, 
and even theſe, not without the caution 
of a written explanation, for it is afto- 
| niſhing to think, what 'mere-creatures of 
The itnagination, a mind difpoſed: to ſu- 
perftition will convert into real Beings, 
and reſpect with unbecoming reverence. | 
A St. Chriſtopher, St. Veronica, St. 
Oreſte, and St. Amphibalus, with ſome 
other Saints altogether as ideal, are even 

now the objects of religious veneration in 
many countries, as well as St. Peter, St. 
Antonio, St. Philippo Neri, and St. Domi- 
nic, who hada feal corporal exiſtence, and 
were men of like paſſions with ourſelves. 
I cannot help obſerving here, that Tthould 


have been much ſurpriſed to find a St. 
Catherine, 


= 
Catherine; if I remember right, and a St. 


Cecilia on either fide of the communion- 
table in a Proteſtant chapel, if I had not 


known that the perſon who ordered them 
to be placed there, had no opinion of any 
Saintſhip as belonging to either of their 


characters, though it truck me as an inde- 


corum, and of conſequence a want of taſte, 
which the owner of it would have been 


aſhamed of, had he conſidered the affair in 


that light; not to mention that the paint- 

ings themſelves are far from excellent, not | 
very much ſuperior i in fact to the perfor- 
mances attributed to St. Luke. A peruſal 
of the Portugueſe narrative of the Earth - 
quake at Liſbon, or of thoſe paſſages I 
have quoted from it in a letter to. your 


old ſchoolfellow, will thow bow prone 


the common people are, to run into ido- 
latry, and that even perſons of a claſſical 
education, as this writer certainly was, 
may be trained up to believe, that ſenſe- 

* . leſs 
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leſs ſtatues: have: occafional intelligence, 
or that the invocation of an image of St. 
Antonio tould be ſo acceptable to the 
Deity, that he would deliver men by mi- 
racle from death, in conſequence of it: 
but it would not be difficult to give ſuffi- 
cient evidence, from ſome of the beſt 
writers of the *Romiſh perſuaſion, that 


they believe a conſtant Power reſiding in 


the images themſelves, and that if pro- 
perly invoked, they can extend their | 
wooden arms to ſave. By the way it ap- 

pears odd, that upon this particular oc- 
eaſion, St. Philip. Neri, the founder of 
the congregation of the Oratory, had not 
more invocations, who is ſaid to have de- 
livered a Pope from being cruſhed under 


the ruins of a houſe: thrown down by an 


earthquake; but the Virgin and St. An- 
tony appear in a great meaſure to have 
engroſſed the veneration of the Portu- 
HATES As I have N travelled into 

. countries 


1 


countries under the influence! of i Popery; 
| theſe. inſtances! of human folly ſeem to 


me almoſt incredible, and it ſtrongly ex- 
cites my pity, to find that reaſon and 


common ſenſe! ean be ſo far obſcured; in 
matters of Religion: Surely then: too 


much caution can ſearesly be applied to 
guard againſt the conſequences of an un- 


limited reſpect for Saints, and holy men, 
when we conſider the ſtrange effects 


ariſing from a neglect of it. The falu- 
tation of an image, or the picture of a 
Saint, ſeems an innocent piece of folly, 


but theſe follies, trifling as they appear, 


lead to ſerious abuſes, and to idolatry. 


Enough of ſubjects" for the ornamental 
paintings in our churches will be left, if 
we attend only to the Parables of the old 


and new Teſtament, as I have alteady 
hinted; ſuch emblematic deſigns would 


well become our ſacred walls, and with 


proper explanations annexed, would con- 
| "MJ tribute 


— 


TI 8 
tribute both to pleaſe and to inſtruct, by 
drawing rrien's attention to the intended 
meaning of tliem; though I do not with 
that ſuch paintings Thoald be ſtrictly li- 
mited to the Parablts only, ſbme other 
portions of Scripture undoubtetlly may be 
thought of, wich are capable of being 
employed as ſubjects for Picture wirhbut 
danger of being miſunderſtood; and to 
ſtrip thoſe places ſet apart for religious 
adoration of all ornaments whatever that 


are beroming, anduf all reremonies which 


are innocent, and at the ſame time capa- 


ble of fixing the attention of bur minds, 
teſt weak perſons ſhould haply pervert 


and miſapply the uſe of them; would be 


as abſurd as tg throw off all the decenries 
7 of dreſs and behavidury left they ſhould 
adminiſter to pride, This was the con- 


duct of ſome of the old Puritans, during 


2 the civil wars of the laſt century; they 
marchid on er in the nüme uf the 


Lord, | 
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Lord, eorrecting all abuſes bath in Church 
and State, and cutting every thing down 
before them, till our Conſtitution was re- 
formed into a Tyranny, ar me 
into Stables. 
- Such is the Giggo of the 1 80 
mind to contemplations of a ſpiritual na- 


ture, that a more then ordinary care is 


requiſite to keep, up its attention to reli- 
gious acts; our ideas naturally follow 
the train in which their connections ate 
moſt pleaſing, and Reaſon js too weak in 
moſt men withopt aſſiſtance, to check 
our vain and idle dayrdreams: If the eye 

is generally roving, and the gar is al- 


| ways open 10 receive. impreſſions, thoſe 
objects ſhould be offered to them in a 


place of worthip,, which may prevent as 


much as poſſibls the wandering. of our 


thoughts, or call home our ideas of devo- 
tion and virtue. There is a little altar- 


piece in the chapel of Emanuel college, 
thepropriety of which has always pleaſed 


K 4 me 
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me from a boy; I believe it has à tolera- 


ble ſhare of merit with reſpect to compo- 


ſition, though I never critically examined 


it fince I knew a little of the art; the 


ſubject, which is the Prodigal's return, 


. EET E ö n -9. 3 
might prejudice me to think it far ſupe- 
rior, in every reſpect, to ſome that are 
preferred to it at Cambridge; which is 


no great compliment indeed; for What- 
ever beauties theſe poſſeſs; they® are not 
| caſily diſtinguiſhed i in a glare of light, or 
a deficiency of it. This may lead us to 
obſerve, that the circumſtances of fitua- 
tion operates greatly in every thing and 


that either ornamental paintings, or a 
ritual of worſhip which might have much 
of merit amongſt men of bright parts and 


. ſolid learning would not be proper for a 
public inſtitution, in which the dulleſt 
Are preſumed to join; as well as ts moſt 


ingenious. Some degree of outward 


Vene in the ceremonials and other 


TOY 20! externals 


i 
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externals of religion may be requiſite for 
all men, an impropriety in ſome things; 
has led them into idolatry, and an exceſs 


in others occaſioned their miſtaking the 


means of religion for the end; but a 
zeal may be by far too arm in endea- 


vouring to avoid the dangers of ſuper- 


ſtition, and by ſpiritualizing the modes 


of our divine worſhip, beyond the pitch 


of common underſtandings, it may induce 


the generality of the lower claſs of peo- 


ple to neglect religious offices entirely, 
or diſpoſe others. of more-grateful hearts 
with warmer imaginations to run into all 
the wildneſs of enthuſiaſm: this is a 
danger which ſeldom enters the mind of 
a Reformer in Religion. Outward cere- 


| monies ſpeak clearly to the ſenſes, and to 


the memory; they addreſs men in a lan- 
guage which they underſtand and can feel, 
and retain, and recolle& with eaſe, and no 
1 cauſe can be aſſigned why our refined 
ſenſes 
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ſenſes ſhould not be engaged in the fer, 
vice of Gop, as well as our Reaſen and 
our Faith; if they are not thus engaged, 
we know their active Principle inclines 
them to the indulgence of every floating 
reverie, The greatneſs of Place alone, 
has a wonderful effect: but the ſublimity 
of high embowed rocifs, the long drawn 
ayles, and ſolemn light of a Gothic ca- 
thedral, as . call thoſe ſacred edifices 
erected between the reigns of Henry I. 
and Queen Elizabeth, inſpire a ſeriouſneſs 
of thought, which may diſpoſe men's 
attention to the doctrines of the Scrip- 
tures, and prepare the mind ſor a re- 
ception of religious Principles; from 

whence it may be carried on to real piety, 
and an entire devotion of the foul to God, 
_ . adapted for the purpoſes of Religion than 
Temples of the nobleſt- Græcian archi- 
ons: 1 [ſhould have no ſcruple 0 
| (UT, 
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affirm, from the difference of my own 
feelings, (which are deciſive indeed to 
myſelf only) upon entering St. Paul's 
Church, and Weſtminſter Abbey: Ideas 
of mere grandeur are excitet by the for- 
mer, but ideas of grameur und religious 


 fublimity by the lattat; nor- is this tht 


fineſt ſpecimen of Gothie architecture; 
though I look upon Henry the 8eventh's 
Chapel, which'conſtitutes à part of it (in 
the approach to which, a defect is turned 
into a beauty) as on of the moſt perfect 
works in this ſort that ever was deſigned; 
it is impoſſible to tell you how I have 
been ſtruck with aſtoniſhment and awer ut 
Jooking up to the fouth arch of the tower 
from a point of view a little to the ſouth- 
ward of that fine reclining ſtatue of old 
Buſby, which I call the point of religious 


_ contemplation; as upon turning the eyes 


the other way, and looking forward, you 
have the ſeveral antique private chapels 
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in the gloom of the receſs; to the right, 


the memorials of Chaucen, Shakeſpear, 


and Milton; and near, that of the _ 


of all carthly muſicians, Handel. 
To ſet off again from whence- 1 5 
digreſſel All men were not intended 


for Divines, but all men were intended 
to be virtuous, and holy, and devout; 


and unleſs they can in general be induced 
to diſcharge the duties of their ſeveral ſta- 
tions in the world, from a ſenſe of Duty 


towards God, this conſequence muſt fol- 
low: that ſelfiſhneſs, and the unlimited 


purſuit of ſenſual pleaſure, will defrat the 


very end of ſocial union, and render ſo- 


ciety as bad or worſe than ſavage life, to 
a great part of thoſe who are united in it, 


and thus counteract the deſi gns of infinite 
wiſdom and goodneſs. The too general 


neglect of common decency in ſome 


counties of this kingdom, not only in the 
outward appearance of many of our rural 


pariſh 


2 
7 


8 
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pariſh churches is ſcandalous, - but the 
total neglect of internal cleanlineſs like- 
wiſe, is exceedingly diſguſting; and it 


ſeems unreaſonable, to expect that huſ- 


bandmen and farmers ſhould be capable 
of abſtracting their thoughts from the 
buſineſs of the world in them, when, if 
they have reſolution enough to lift up 


their eyes, it is impoſſible to do it without 


thinking of their barns; and it is abſurd 
to call that the Houſe of God, which 
there are few poor men but would be 
aſhamed, if not afraid to live in. Want 
of decency in any reſpect, includes a 
want of ſenſe, but where Religion is 
concerned, it is "RW and ny to- 
gether. Ag 
Whatever may be ſaid int the uſe 
of ſtatues, or of pictures, in divine wor- 
ſhip, as leaning too much towards the 
idolatry of the Church of Rome, (and 
much undoubtedly may be urged with- 


SY El, out 
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out the ſpirit of fanaticiſm) Muſic ſtande 


elear of the charge, Wanten muſic may = 


have a tendency to inflame the appetites, 
but can naturally go no farther without 
the accompaniment of language, and 


this in every choir is limited to that 


of the holy Seriptures- Our veluntaries, 


as they are called, indeed are 300 often 


light and trifling, and ought to he more 
carefully eonſidered: from à mind duly 


prepared, 2 voluntary is undoubtedly 


much more forcible than any et compo- 
fition whatever; which can neyer be per- 
formed with equal force and ſpirit, to 
that which flows immediately from the 
heart; becaufe thoſe nice touches which 
produce the great effects, reſult from our 
immmediate feelings, and are the genuine 
eloquence of Nature; they may depend 
either upon the piper management of 


the ſtops in general, or upon that of ſome 


particular ORC, as von the delicate gra- 
dations 


i 
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dations-of the ſwell in ſome inftarices; - 
or upon giving the little more, or little 
leſs, than the juſt proportion of time to 
ſome notes, (for it is impoſſible to apply 
the puoco più and puoco meno to the nates 
of the organ in reſpect of tune) or upon 
ſome judicious pauſes of which, no written 
characters or rules, can poſſibly point out 
the meaſure with exactneſs. Not to men 
tion the haſtening, or retarding of the 
time, with reſpect to ſome entire paſſages, 
& many other minutiæ of elegance which 
are only to be felt; the mind itſelf is not 
always in a ſuitable ſtate for the produc- 
tion of a voluntary; our beſt muſicians 
acknowledge their frequent incapacity to 
adapt the melody and harmony to the 

ſubject which it is ſappoled to lead to, and 
prepare us for conſidering: it is, there- 
fore, toe wiſhed, we had a ſet of over- 
tures compoſed for all the proper leſſons 
N year, as well as for every 


anthem; 
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anthem; theſe might be occaſionally 


made uſe of at the diſcretion of the or- 


ganiſt; and if he deſerves the character 
of a muſician, he would be too much 
hurt by impropriety, to attempt What he 
had reaſon at the inſtant to believe him- 
ſelf incapable of executing, for the fake 


of an uncertain excellence, and much 


leſs merely for the fake of vanity. An 
anthem ſung in ſolemn melody engages 
the whole mind, and preyents the wan- 
dering of our thoughts, which is no in- 
conũderable advantage, if we reflect upon 
what hath been before obſerved; but 
muſic not only fixes the attention, and 
keeps the mind from wandering: when 

properly adapted, it gives a force to ſenti- 
nent, and by joining in the impulſe make 
a deeper as well a more pleaſing impreſ- 
ſion: how differently doth the very ſame 


diſcourſe ſtrike. us when it is hurried over 


with little or no regard to the manner in 


which 


Lig] | 
which. it is delivered, to what it doth 
when ſpoken with becoming geſtures, 
and with Proper accent, emphaſis, and 


cadence jj and the ſame effect, my dear 


Sir, may certainly be expected from the 
power of muſical expreſſion, in the ac- 
compagimęnt of our devotions; the i im- 

mediate influence of it upon us is evident; 
it wants no arguments to prove its power l 
over the affections. v and religious ſenti- 
ments, would afterwards more readily 
occur to the mind, and would always 
bring.) with them connected ideas of ſa- 
tisfaction and pleaſure. The uſual com- 
plaints with, libertines is, that religion 
is too gloomy, in its nature, and that 
its. exerciſe. is too forbidding, to invite 
men to it what the principles ang prac- 
tices of, ſome. of, our enthuſiaſtic ſec- 
tariſts may be, muſt be left with Cba- 
rity and Candbur to ſettle for them ; 


ſome particular characters amongſt them 


wo 
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may be four and ſplenetic, and mo- 
r6fe; but theſe difpoſſtions do not grow 


out of piety, which is all gentlenefs and 


harmony, and peace; and ſure F am that 
the religion of Chrift abridges our na- 


tural delights no farther than the laws of 


Virtue and Morality require nor have 
his Apoſtles any where determined What 


reſtraints, or what degree of liberty is to 


be made uſe of, in eſtabliſhing the cere- 
monlals of worthip, leaving every church 
the power of adjuſting them, within the 
bounds' of decency, without fixing its 
limits: and theſe muſt neeeſſutily be de- 
fined i in a great meaſure by the prevailing 


manners in every country, arifing from | 


the genius' and temper df its inhabitants: 


{0 far as 1 am capable of Judging © in this 


caſe, the church of Englahd ſeems in 
general to have conducted herſelf with 


propriety, neither burthening her mem 


'bers with : a load of uſelefs and unmeaning 


* 
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ceremonies, nor depriving the worſhip. 
of God, of ſuch as ate adapted to work 
upon a rational mind; yet all was not 
done which perhaps might have been 
done at the time of the Reformation in 
ſome few-pafticulars, from a compliance 
with the prejudices of the age ; and more, 
probably, than was requiſite in others. 
If ſome ceremonies have loſt their power, 
it may be from an impropriety either of 
geſtures or tones, in which it is impoſſible 


to give ſome perſons inſtruction, who are 


concerned in the application of them : It 
hath frequently been obſerved by men of 
real piety and learning, that ceremonies 
can never be introduced into the church 
with too much caution, becauſe their 
force is both temporary and local, and 
much depends upon their being managed 


with proptiety, it is allowed: but cere- 


monials plain and ſimple, ſuch as ſpeak 
the genetal language of devotion which 
„ Join 
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join to enforce the ſame ſentiments with 
the Scriptures, and are dictated by the 
energy of piety, can never hurt the mind, 
though their perverſion or abuſe indeed 
may do it; but the univerſal natural lan- 
guage of action can never err; when this 
happens not to be ſufficiently: underſtood, 
by an inattention to Nature's genuine me- 
thods of expreſſion, or to be exaggerated 
by affectation, degraded by awkwardneſs, 
miſapplied by folly, or neglected by an 
impious indifference, it is then and only 
then, we have ſufficient reaſon to con- 
demn, not the ceremonials or actions in 
themſelves, but their perverſion and 
abuſe.— To purſue this no farther: Men 
of taſte and candour will diſtinguiſh what 
is juſt; and thoſe who are but one degree 
f above the vulgar by their education, and 
: as much below them by. their prejudices, 
will for ever denſure what they are inca- 
a of feeling throygh: their own de- 

fault, 
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fault, and are determined not to under- 
ſtand. I am far from wiſhing an increaſe 
of ceremonies in our church, but only a 
more reverend attention paid to thoſe our 
governors have already eſtabliſhed, as I 
am well perſuaded, that it was the lifeleſs 
manner in which they were too commonly 
performed, which occaſioned one of the 


greateſt ſcholars, and worthieſt divines 8 


of the laſt age to obſerve, that though 
they were not bad enough to make men 
bad, they contributed but very little to 
make men good. The truly great Mr. 


Addiſon ſome where treating of the mi- 


ſerable neglect of elocution, in thoſe 
whoſe profeſſion calls them to ſpeak in 
public, obſerves of our Liturgy, that it 
is hardly poſſible to conceive a form of 
words better adapted to expreſs the wants 
of dependent creatures; and at the ſame 
time their reliance upon his power and 


8 Dr. Henry More. 
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mercy, to whom they are addreſſed.— 


However this may be denied by prejudice 


concerning ſome parts of it, every one will 


allow it to be true, of that which goes 
under the general title of the Pialms of 
David; theſe when read, or ſet to muſic 


with a due regard to propriety in the va- 
rious ſentiments of gratitude, adoration, 
and humility; of loye, joy, hope, and 


afhance in the divine merey, either de- 
precating God's vengeance, or celebrating | 


his praiſes; theſe I ſay ſeldom fail to in- 
ſpire the mind with a rapturous devotion 


that is only to be felt, To paſs by, an 
impropriety of manner in reading them, 


which even ſome learned men have un- 
happily fallen into, it may truly be af- 


- firmed, that in our cathedfals, where we 


might expect divine ſervice to he cele- 
brated with the utmoſt propriety, theſe 


divine compoſitions ſuffer the greateſt in- 


Jury; for when every verſe 1 is chanted in 


the ſame air, however various the ſenti- 
rn \ | ment, 


Fs 1 
ment, though the folemyity « of. the place 
and office will prevent our being other- 
wiſe than ſerious ; yet thoſe perſons, muſt 


be deſtitute of natural feelings who do not 
find themſelves i in ſome degree diſguſted; : 
and that man, muſt have a more than 


common underſtanding; and extraordinary 


powers of abſtraction, who is capable c of 


f 


fixing his attention 00 entirely upon the 


ſubjeFt, as really to be edified, when the 


artificial language « of words unexplained 
by that of geſtures, and the natural lan- 
guage of ſounds ſpeak ſo totally different; 

and what Voſſius ſays upon the neglect of 


Rythmus, may be applied in this caſe with 


ſtrict propriety z Si huic defectui addas 
quoq; obſcuram yerborum enuntiationem, 
nihil præter inanem ſupererit ſonum. 


Singing either in reſponſes 9 or in anti- 


phone mee Aa iO alle at all times; 


$ In reſponſory hymns a queſtion 'was nh the 
choragus, and anſwered by the whole choir, or by either 


part 
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many of the pfilms were compoſed with 
an intention to be ſo performed, and the 
ſacred Scripture repreſents the angels of 
God S thus alternately chanting forth his 
praiſes before the Throne. But the yerſes 
of our pſalms for the moſt. part not re- 
ſpectin g their original diviſion into either 
ſpecies of ſong above-mentioned, in ſtead 
of aiding the compoſition, as they are 
taken up by different parts of the choir, 
render the whole an inconſiſtent per- 
formance. In our common congrega- 
tions, where the people's attention to 
the general inſtruction only of the pſalms, 
was intended to be kept up by their 
joining in the reading of them, the ge- 
neral uſefulneſs of theſe ſhort diviſions 
part « of it alternately een it was not 8 to "foch 
as were compoſed for antiphone, that any queſtion ſhould be 


aſked at all, but only that the ſong ſhould be divided into 
portions which were reſpectiyely performed by two or more 


dipihons pf the.choir. % 
$379 Vis 10 „%% $ Iſaiah vi. 3. . 
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into verſes is evident, and the impro- 
priety of theſe diviſions in many in- 
ftances, may be thought fufficiently com- 
penſated, by the attainment of this end 
only, which is all that is to be ex- 
pected ; the words at leaſt being diſtinctly 
heard; but where the perfection of divine 
worſhip is aimed at, and an eſtabliſhed 
chorus educated and maintained for that 
purpoſe, it ſeems an omiſſion not to diſ- 
tribute the parts of the carmina amoibæa 
agrecably to their original diviſions ; the 
want of which in many inſtances, not 
only deftroys the beauty of the pfalm, 
but by confounding Perſons and Senti- 
timents, and Queſtions and Anſwers, fre- 
quently renders the meaning of it ob- 
fcure, if its juſt and preciſe meaning be 
intelligible at all.. | 5 
The fame obſervation may be made 
upon ſome of the prophetic leſſons; if 
ad parts of theſe were read by different 
Canons 
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canons from oppoſite ſides of the church, 
it would contribute to render them not 
only more ftriking to the intelligent 
hearer, but their ſenſe and meaning to 
be much more eaſily apprehended by 
the body of the people. It may be ſuf. 
ficient to give the fifty and the ſixty. 
third chapters of Iſaiah, as Ps of 
what is here meant. 

A further impropriety in our manner 
of chanting muſt be evident to every one 
who attends to it, that the verſes of our 
palms being of differents lengths, and 
yet all included in the ſame air, it be- 
comes neceſſary ſometimes to hurry over 
the principal member of a period, in order 

to have the wonds and tune cloſe tage - 
- ther, and to lay the greateſt ſtreſs upon 
that part of it, which is of leaſt im- 
portance; not to mention that the. divi- 
ſion of every verſe into two members by 
a colon, as they were originally pointed 


0 
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to be /ung, no leſs than the diviſion into 
yerſes ſo disjoins and breaks the ſentiment 
in many inſtances, as renders it ſtill more 
difficult to be underſtood ; and the con- 
fuſion which muſt unavoidably ariſe from 
the quickneſs of pronouncing ſome parts 


of a period which happens to be longer 


than ordinary, can give the reſemblance 
only of broken inarticulate ſounds to 
thoſe who are unaccuſtomed to it, and is 


not very delightful to ſuch as are; for- 
aſmuch as even the airs themſelves, how- 
ever excellent they may be, tire and fa. 


tigue the ear at length by a too frequent 
repetition; and thus for want af a diſtinc- 


tion in utterance, the ſervice is reduced 
to mere inſtrumental melody, and the 


choriſters in this caſe are but like ſo many 
mere organ- pipes, capable of inſpiring 
only vague, indeterminate emotions of 


piety, without inſtructing the underſtand- 


ing: but ſuppoſing ſeme of the words 


to 
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to be heard, and that the people are ſo 
well acquainted with the reſt, as to be 
able to ſupply what is wanting by their 
memory, or to run their eye over the 
book with ſufficient quickneſs to follow 
through the whole, (which is not the | 
caſe in general) yet it is well known that 
ſome paſſages in the pſalms ought to be 
ſung without any accompaniment at all 
that the effect of others muſt depend 
upon the pauſe both of voice and inſtru. 
ment, which our chant doth not allow 
of, and that where this is not obſeryed, 
though it is poſſible the ear may ſtill be 
in ſome degree pleaſed; yet the influence 
upon the imagination and affections is'in 
a great meaſure loſt, and the judgment 
and the underſtanding at the ſame time 
d leſs informed. Ab 
In what manner it may be aſked FAN 
. this part of divine ſervice to be 
performed; the general anſwer is obvious; 
| after 
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after ſuch a manner as may improve our 
devotion and underſtanding in proportion 
as it raiſes our delight; if it be thought 
neceſſary that the whole congregation 
ſhould join in it, (as they ought to join 
in moſt of the pſalms) it may admit of a 
doubt; whether ſimple reading, or a ſpecies 
of recitative adapted to our own cadences 
and manner of ſpeaking, (not to the Italian 
mode of utterance ) with a ſuitable ac- 
companiment: of the organ, would not 
be moſt likely to attain the end of edifi- 


cation; but if the utmoſt propriety is 


aimed at in the celebration of divine wor- 
ſhip, the choriſters and canons ſhould 
perform the whole of ſuch pſalms as are 
reſponſive or in counter ſong, except in 
ſome few inſtances, as in the 136th, the 


conſttuction of which requires a different 
conduct, the whole congregation cloſing 


the QXPOTEAEUT EI, as was the cuſtom of 
the early ages, which is ſaid to have re- 
ſembled 
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ſembled the voice of thunder: What 
effect the powers of muſic with the lan- 


| guage of the inſpired writings is capable 


of producing upon an audience, we have 
now every where ſufficient proofs in the 
attention paid to our ſacred Oratorios, 
and it is much to be withed that Mr. 
Handel's Anthems, which are ſome of 
the very beſt compoſitions he hath left; 
were ſung more frequently in-ourchurches; 
not to aim at perfection in the worſhip 
of God, implies in it ſome degree of ir- 


reverence; but if thoſe in whoſe power 


alone it is to reform our Taſte in muſic; 
as in every thing elſe, if the learned and 


the great would take our church muſie 


again under their patronage, we ſhould 
ſoon have that light, broken, and un- 
meaning ſtyle at leaſt baniſhed, wkich 1s 
4 diſgrace to the poetry it accompanies. 
We might expect that the fimple and 
majeſtic ſounds of ſome of the old maſ- 


ters, 


+2. and” a+ are nets” ens ae. 
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ters, joining once more with the ſublimity 
of the ſacred writings,. would contribute 
to raiſe our affections above the trifling 
purſuits and amuſements that engage the 
attention of mankind, and convince us 
by experience, that the moſt exalted plea- 
ſure we can know on this ſide heaven, 1s 
that of piety and n , mow” kindled 
into rapture. 1 

Mufic, faith the judicious Bete in 
the zöth Section of his 5th Book, de- 
ghitetll Af ages, and beſeemeth all States, 


it 18. ſeaſonable both in grief and in joy; 


there is, that draweth to a grave and 
ſober mediocrity, one kind, apt to ſtay 
and ſettle our affections; and another, to 


move and fiir them up: there 7s, alſo - 
that catrietii us as it were into extaſies, 
filling the mind with a heavenly joy, and 


for a time itt 4 manner ſeyering it from 
the body; fo that although we altogether 


lay aſide the conſideration of ditty or mat- 


ter, 
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ter, the very harmony of IMO being 


framed i in due fort, and carried from the 
ear to the ſpiritual faculties of our ſouls, 


# & $6 v8 


is, by a native puiſſance and efficacy, 


greatly available to bring, to a perfect 
tomper, whatſoever is there troubled ; apt 
as well to guicken the ſpirits, as. to allay 
that which is too cager ; ſovereign againſt 


melancholy and deſpair ; forcible to draw 


forth tears of devotiog, if the mind be 
ſuch as can yield them; able, both to 
move and to moderate all affections.—Ile 
obſerves, that all oſtentation of art in 
facred muſic, either wanton, light, or or 
unſuitable to the ſubject, ſuch as, pleaſeth 
| the ear only, and doth not aid thoſe im- 
preſſions upon che mind, which the mat- 


ter that goeth with it requires, is a Slemiſi 


and di grace. to divine worſhip... hut that 
on the other ſide, theſe faults prevented, 


the force and efficacy of the thing. itſelf, 


when it t. fl ſuiteth with matter alto- 
gether 
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gether ſounding to the praiſe of God is 
in truth moſt admirable, and doth much 
edify, if not the underſtanding, / (becauſe 
it teacheth not) yet ſurely the ections, 
becauſe therein it worketh much; that 
the heart muſt be: very. unfeeling from 
whom the melody of the Pſalms doth not 
ſometimes draw that, wherein à mind 
religiouſſy affected delighteth; and al- 
though it be allowed, that ſinging in the 
early ages of the church was more ſimple 
than ours, being little more: than a me- 
lodious kind of pronunciation, /H aphich, 
moſt. probably, 1 to be underſtobd; -@ fpecres 
of recitative; adapted to the oratorial ac- 
cents of zach, reſpective language) yet that 
the cuſtom we now uſe. is not an idle or 

impertinent inſtitution, but in order that 
the; ſweetneſs of the melody may ſoften 
greg minds: to receive that ſpiritual influ- 
ence, hieh would otherwiſe deſcend 
upon them, like the dews of heaven upon 


41 U. 
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a rock: for whereas the Holy Spirit 
*« ſaw that mankind is unto virtue hard; 
* drawn, and that righteouſneſs is the 
* leſs accounted of, by reaſon of the 
«« proneneſs of our affections to that 
« which delighteth ; it pleaſed the wiſ- 
% dom of the ſame Spirit, to borrow 
„ from melody that pleaſure, which, 
* mingled with heavenly doctrines, cau- 
e ſeth the ſmoothneſs and ſoftneſs of that 
te which toucheth the ear, to convey by 
< ſtealth, the treaſure of good things 
* into man's mind &: and pſalms were 
ſet to muſic, as undoubtedly they were 
compoſed in meaſure, for this- end and 
purpoſe, that virtue and piety might gain 
admittance to the heart, under the garb 
and in the retinue of pleaſure. 

It hath frequently been remarked in 
Bas ef Moulle that it was the firſt of 
the: e having Ry che ye" in 
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order of time; but it is much more ſo, 


that it will exiſt when they can no longer 


be of any uſe, and ſurvive when all others 
ſhall be forgotten. | 


I am, dear Sir, 
| Your moſt affectionate 


And faithful humble Servant, 


CHARLES DAV. 
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Henſted, October 1774. 


My DA arenen 


&, 4 5 
*** * 


AM glad Sir G's and Mr. Woollett's 


Er eg have taken hold of you, and 


will endeavour to explain what you aſk 
ne, concerning Invention and Taſte, as 
clearly as I can: the ſubject is abſtruſe. 
Invention, with reſpect to the Arts of 
Deſign as well as Poetry, is ſometimes 
conſidered, or at leaſt talked of, as a ſpe- 
cies of real inſpiration ; whereas, accord- 
ing to my idea of it, Invention is nothing 


more than that power by which we are 


capable of calling up into dne view, and 


at the ſame time of attending to a variety 
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of ideal objects, which are-retained' and 
held together in the memory, either by 
their own natural connections, or by ar- 
tificial ones, for our occaſional uſe; . and 
in execution of the fine Arts, they are 
differently ſelected and arranged by the 
imagination, under the guidance of our 


judgment and taſte. The powers of 


Invention in the Arts, muſt therefore, 
be exactly in proportion to the greater 
ſtock of agreeable ideas we have been ca- 

pable of laying up, and the greater num | 
ber of connections which we have inſti- 
tuted as the means of recalling them, in 
order to compoſe agreeable forms or 
pictures, or aſſemblages of harmonious 
ſounds, for the entertainment of the eye 
or ear. It might be a uſeful digreſſion 
to enlarge upon this ſubject of aſſociations 


in a moral light. I might point out to 


you what neceſſity there is for caution in 
the forming our ideal connections, ſince 
O 3 much 
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much not only of the amuſement, but of 
the virtue and credit, and ſubſtantial hap. 
, . pPineſs of life, may depend upon the train 
in which our ideas are diſpoſed to follow; 
and particularly as theſe connections lead 

us to the choice of our acquaintance, and 
the objects of our purſuits ; but this I have 
not time for at preſent; let me only ob- 
ſerve, by the way, to aſſiſt you in forming 
a judgment of men's different characters, 
and to conduct yourſelf with reſpect to 
their ruling principles That the man of 
wit is directed in his opinions, and influ- 
enced by thoſe objects chiefly, whoſe 
adjoinment entertains his fanciful imagi- 
nation; the miſer is ſcarcely more biaſſed 
by his ſordid intereſt, than the man of 
wit by ſtriking and uncommon images, 
and however agreeable he may be in con- 
verſation, his judgment and his friend- 
ſhip are in general not to be relied on. 
The man i; humour has his opinions 
| influenced 
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influenced by thoſe objects which are 
connected by oppoſition; and ridicule 
with him is made the teſt of juſtice, ho- 

nour, and integrity ; in ſhort, of every 
thing.—The man of taſte is ſwayed by 
elegance, which as it is in uniſon with 
virtue, ſuch a one is truly amiable : The 
man of rigid judgment, has often an ap- 
pearance of ſeverity and moroſeneſs, but 
his ideas are connected by truth, and 
there is an integrity in his conduct, which 
is above deception. The man of genius, 
whoſe ideas are connected by elegance, or 
truth or contraſt, or agreeable novelty, 
is apt to be various in his conduct, but 


in general he may be depended on: nor 
is it to be wondered at, conſidering the 


ſuperiority which ſuch numerous con- 
nections muſt give him over the reſt of 
the world, if in ruder or enthuſiaſtic ages 


he was conſidered as owing that ſuperi- 
n of invention, which diſtinguiſhes 


Gs: him 
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him in ſo extraordinary manner, to the 
inſtructions of ſome Genius or attendant 
Spirit: theſe times indeed have been long 
paſt, and yet inſtead of the plain account 
above given of a power, which no man 
who looks attentively into his own mind 
can be a ſtranger to, we have been told, 
in the preface to Freſnoy's Art of Paint- 
ing, (a part of which gave riſe toyour queſ- 
tions) that Invention is a Muſe, who, being 
poſſeſſed of the other advantages common to 
her ſiſters, and being warmed by the fire of 
Apollo, is raiſed higher than the reſt, and 
| Shines with a brighter and more glorious 
flame.—This i is the principal paſſage you 
wanted to have put into ſuch plain terms 
as would throw light upon the enquiry ; 
and I muſt on I am ſurpriſed that fo 
great a man as Mr. Dryden could ſatisfy 
_ himſelf, or think to impoſe upon his 
readers, by ſuch metaphorical nonſenſe; ; 
but thus the imagination very often Hill 
continues 


A 
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continues to be addreſſed upon this ſub. 


ject, in painted words, without any deter- 
minate meaning; and wherever it is treated 
of, you are generally ſet down juſt where 
you was taken up, without having made 
the leaſt advance towards a knowledge of 
what wants ſo little explanation, when 


ſimply and unmetaphorically conſidered. 


By Taſte, the other article of your en- 
quiry, is properly to be underſtood that 
power of the mind, whoſe province is the 


_ diſcernment and reliſh of whatever is ele- 


gant, or of whatever is beautiful, as beauty 
or as elegance belongs either to particular 
ideas, and to objects conſidered ſingly, 
or otherwiſe to the arrangement and diſ- 
poſition of a number of them. It is by 
this ability of the mind, therefore, that 
we are capable of ſelecting from our ideas 

called up by the invention, thoſe which 
may be combined, ſo as to form new or 
beautiful, or ſublime images and pictures 


Dp mui 
in the fancy. You may urge, perhaps, 
that the idea of beauty is abſolutely 
undetermined, being entirely dependent 
upon cuſtom and faſhion. — This, my 
dear Frederick, is true only to a certain 
degree, and the pleaſures of mental taſte, 
like thoſe of the palate, have their foun- 
dation notwithſtanding, in our common 
feelings and perceptions, as they were 
conſtituted by a law of nature, to make 
eertain and determined impreſſions; but 
the ſtrongeſt natural feelings we know 
may be oppoſed, and in ſome meaſure al- 
tered ; and that every power implanted in 
our conſtitution may be improved by cul- 
ture, as it may be debaſed by the abuſe or 
neglect of it, is equally evident ; perfec- 
tum nihil eſt, faith Quintilian, niſi ubi 
Natura curi juvetur : nor is this more diſ- 
tinguiſhable in any thing, I believe, than 
in Taſte, of which, either what is beau- 
tiful or elegant, or at leaſt what is /uþ- 
poſed 
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poſed to be ſo in ſome degree, is always 
the obje&t; but we never heard of the 
toad or of the bat being any where ad- 
mired for their reſpective beauties, or of 


the goldfinch, on the contrary, being any 
where diſliked for its uglineſs. Without 
fixing upon particulars, there are doubt- 


leſs, ſome forms which are naturally con- 
ſtituted by the Creator of the world, 
to be pleaſing or diſguſting to our night; 
independent upon the ideas of advantage 
or of danger we receive from them ; as 
there are ſome ſounds naturally agreeable 


or diſagreeable to the ear, and our minds 


were in like manner reciprocally adapted 
to receive delight or uneaſineſs from their 


preſence; ſome particular animals, for in- 


ſtance, are unzver/ally conſidered as hand- 
ſome, either in form or colour, and others 
as univerſally denominated ugly: now 
what is aniverſal could not poſſibly have 
its origin in Faſhion or caprice: the moſt 

1 5 ſceptical 
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ſceptical perſon living muſt grant that ſome 


forms are univer/ally allowed at leaſt to be 
more handſome than others; which neceſ- 
ſarily implies the exiſtence of a natural 


principle in the mind, as a ſtandard to 


which they may be referred. Vou will 
excuſe me for enlarging upon the obſer- 
vation: — If beauty of form had been as 
neceſſary in the animal world, as a fitneſs, 
ſymmetry, or a proportion of parts, the in- 


elegant forms of ſome creatures would not 
have found a place in it. Had none but 


beautiful forms been animated, there 
would have been a gap in this part of the 
creation; but beautiful or otherwiſe they 
all ſtand in the fame relation to God: 
and, doubtleſs, the ſcale of beauty, as 


well as of active excellence in animal life, 


was eſtabliſhed, and' as equally adjuſted 
by his wiſdom and goodneſs for _ ww 
fection of the univerſe, 


\ 


2 Warber 
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at 


„ : 
What is true of the animal world in this 


reſpect, might in like manner be affirmed. 


of the inanimated parts of it: the forms in 
each are all but infinite, and beauty and 
deformity both in the one and the other 
appear contraſted, if not blended together. 
One end of God in this viſible creation, 
was certainly the delight of his creatures, 


of which the meaneſt reptile has undoubt- 


edly.its:ſhare, proportioned to its faculties 
of diſcernment ; and could we in this pre- 


ſent life, as it is. poſſible we may hereafter, 
take in the general face of nature at one 


rugged and apparently diſcordant parts of 
this globe which we inhabit when ſepa- 


view, we ſhould diſcern that even the moſt 


rately and unconnectediy ſurveyed, have 
all of them a direct ſubordinate relation to 


the beauty and harmony and perfection 
of the whole; but limited as our preſent 
faculties are, the moſt contracted view 


may diſcover ſuch a regulated variety in 
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the conſtruction of every thing around 
us, as ſeems evidently deſigned to engage 


our attention: for the furtherance of our 


knowledge, whilft it inſpires us with 
a portion of pleaſure: and ſatisfaction as 


as an encouragement in the purſuit of it, 
and as a reward for its attainment » how 
variety and pleaſure are connected as cauſe 
and effect, muſt remain a ſecret; but it 
is evident, that variety under certain re- 
ſtirictions as the immediate cauſe of what 
we call beauty, ſeems prineipally deſigned 
to lead us on to ſeience; the thought 
might be purſued, but 1 am hy a 
letter not a treatiſe.” Das b. 

It may, however, be farcher oblerrd to 


yeu here, that had man been framed 


without a ſenſe of beauty or of elegance, 
(terms, which, by the way, I do not un- 


derſtand as fynonymous) he would have 
experienced a want ef innocent -amuſe- 
e lor the heeeſſary ſolace of life; 


2 f (excluſive 
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(excluſive of its incitement to knowledge) 
and yet to have had this ſenſe or taſte 
of beauty abſolutely unalterable like his 
ſenſe or perception of truth, muſt in many 
inſtances have conſtituted poſitive diſtreſs, 


without diſtinction, and without remedy : 


it was, therefore, upon this account, pro- 


per and requiſite for man in his preſent 
ſtate, to ſupport him under the labours of 
life, and as a balance to their weight and 
preſſure, that he ſhould have a natural 


_ diſcernment of beauty implanted in him, 
with a pleafure annexed to its perception; 
yet ſo wiſely is it ordered at the ſame 


time, that uſe and habit we find, notwith- 
ſtanding this natural appointment, ſoon 
reconcile us to the fight of objects which 
are entirely devoid of beauty, either in 


their form or colouring, or diſpoſition— 


reconcile us at leaſt ſo far, as to prevent 
2 painful diſguſt; nay, fo flexible is this 
en in the kind determination of Provi- 
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dence for our happineſs, that we at laſt give 


the preference, even in point of beauty, | 
to thoſe cuſtoms, and are difpoſed to 


think thoſe objects we are abſolutely 
. obliged to be long converfant with, the 


moſt agreeable or amiable, though they 


were abſolutely diſagreeable to the eye at 
firſt; juſt as the natural diſtinction of our 


groſs corporeal taſte by the palate, goes 


on through a ſtate of indifference, to a 
fondneſs: for thoſe particular flavours, 
which were originally diſagreeable, and 


even nauſeous: but, on the contrary, it is 


worthy of our obſervation, and it demands 
our eſpecial gratitude, that whatever is once 
found agreeable to our natural taſte, either 
of- food OT elegance, never becomes poſi- 
tively diſagreeable to us afterwards from 
cuſtom, unleſs it be by accident, or is 
owing to ſome imprudence or abuſe. 
Upon the whole, then, a good taſte, in 
the metaphorical ſenſe, T'preſume; for I 
TY RE 5 8 | ++; "do 
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dd not pretend here to demonſtrate, may 


be ſaid to be that ability of mind, by which 
we are enabled to diſtinguiſh and to re- 


liſh whatever is beautiful ör excellent in 
Art or Nature, conſidered ſingly: or 


whatever elegance ariſes from a juſt ar- 
rangement of objects, which in them- 
ſelves are not diſagreeable. It procures 
us a refined ſpecies of ſenſual enjoyment 


in the pleaſures of the ſight and hearing, 


by far above the groſſer pleaſures of the 
other ſenſes; but our good taſte is moſt 
delighted with ſuch images or pictures as 


are formed by the power of the poet's 


fancy, when they have a tendency to gra- 
tify our innate love of virtue, juſtice, and 


humanity, together with our love of 


Dear. ; 
Jam, 
My dear Frederick, &c. 
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- My DEAR FREDERICK, 
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ä 00 cannot be too much upon your | 


guard againſt the relation of impro- 
bable tales, which travellers of all times 
Have been inclined to impoſe upon the 
credulous: yet not to make a diſtinction 
in the credit due to different relaters, 
vrould be great injuſtice : and the ſetting 


up our n opiniun as a criterion of truth, 


allowing nothing to be credible in nature, 
which contradicts that idea we have en» 
tertained of the extent of her operations, 
is a proof of. the weakneſs of our under- 


| ſtandings, rather than the ſtrength of 


them. All My matters of fact, are 
* 2 . Properly 
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properly to be determined by the weight 


of evidence, provided they are not at vari- 


ance with any other known eſtabliſhed 
truth or principle ; or are not aſſigned, for 
their production, to a cauſe which it is evi- 
dent could have had no connection with 
them, or which could not poſſibly have had 
the power to produce them : If they are at 
variance with any other known eſtabliſhed 


facl or Principle, we muſt neceſſarily 4, 


believe; or if the cauſe aſſigned to them 
appears inadequate to their production, 
our belief at leaſt may be ſuſpended. 
There are few animals in the creation 
perhaps, which are not formed with a 
capacity, of being entertained by a ſuc- 


ceſſion of certain proportioned ſounds: 


mules are aid to be exceedingly delighted 
and to travel with more ſpirit under their 
burthens, to the jingling of the bells 
upon their harneſs, eſpecially if they be 
harmonically tuned ; and the horſe is well 

mn | known 
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known to be ſo tranſported with martial 
muſic, the rythmus of the drum, and the 
clangor of the trumpet, but particularly 
with the former, as renders it exceedingly 
difficult, in ſuch circumſtances, to re- 
ſtrain his impetuoſity; but if this is to 
be conſidered as a proof of his courage 
and emulation, rather than of his fondneſs 
for an agreeable order and ſucceſſion of 
muſical ſounds, or for the harmonical 


union of them, we have the authority of 


Ariftotle, that actual madneſs in horſes, 
may be cured by the melody of flutes; 
and Shakeſpear, who made as accurate 
obſervations upon nature, as Ariſtotle or as 
any other philoſopher whatever, tells us, 
that muſic will put a % to the gambols 
of a herd of wild unhandled colts, who will 
leave their play to attend to it: this may 
recal to your mind what Mr. 8. related he 
himſelf had ſeen of a. young . pampered 


i ap horſe 8 breaking to the drum: that 


though 


Mm — 2 8 — mo s yy oa 
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though the ſound appeared to ſtartle him 
at firſt, he ſoon began to liſten to it with 


attention, and in leſs than half an hour, 


gave manifeſt indications of his being 


highly pleaſed, by following the drum, 


of his own accord, about the field; and 
you know our good old neighbour, who 
ſtudied every animal's propenfities, and 
knew their diſpoſitions with a critical ex- 
actneſs, never violated truth. We have 
many accounts of the influence of muſic 
_ over the fierceſt and moſt noxious erea- 
tures which are ſo very extraordinary, 
as to hurt the credit of ſuch as are moſt 
undoubtedly true. The following I think 


may be depended upon, as coming from 


a gentleman & of honour, who reſided 
many years in India: He ſays, that in 
the neighbourhood of Madraſs, and, he 


believes, in many other places upon the 


5 The late Sir Abraham Hume, Bart. 
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coaft of Grade. there are ſtrollers, 
who get a livelihood. by charming of ſer- 
pents, which they carry about, and dil. 
arm of their fierceneſs by ſinging certain 
airs, accompanied with the tamhourine, 

an inſtrument reſembling the antient 
tympanum: after a kind of overture, the 
animals glide out from a baſket which 
is then opened for them, and as the ſong 
and its accompaniment goes on, they 
raiſe themſelves upon their tails, and 
wave their heads to the time, but upon 
the muſic s ceaſing, they rgturn almoſt 
immediately to their native 3 and 
malignity, ſo that an attendant upon the 
muſician forces them into their priſon, 
the inſtant that the air is ended, to pre- 


vent their darting at the company; the 


ſerpents moſt commonly exhibited by 
theſe itinerant artiſts, are thoſe of the 
hooded tribe, the moſt venomous of the 


whole kind, though others are not inſen- 
ſible 


* 
— 
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fible to the charms, of muſical rythmus. 
The ſame gentleman mentioned his hav- 
ing once ſeen an alligator decoyed out of 
a river by one of theſe muſicians, and 
made to follow him upon its banks with 
all the ſigns of Mandiſbment and affetion, 
Whenever theſe people are informed of a 
ſerpent's having gotten intoa houſe (which 
is not very uncommon): they can bring 
him from his lurking-hole by their muſic, 
and either deſtroy him, or pluck out his 
teeth, and render him innoxious ;. but 
moſt of thoſe they travel about with, are 
left in full poſſeſſion of their venomous 
powers, in order to ſhew the virulence of 
their poiſon, by ſuffering them to bite 
ſome domeſtic animal; an inexcuſable 


experiment for the ſatisfaction of mere 


curioſity :. it was added, that many of 
theſe ſerpents are ſo gloomy and ſullen in 
their temper, that it is a long time before 
the artiſt can preyail upon them to lift uß 
8 „ their 
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their hood, and give attention to his ſong ; 
and it is, therefore, often neceſſary for 
thoſe which are exhibited in the ſtreets, 
as often as a company can be collected to- 
gether, to have the ligature of their hood 
cut, which cauſes it to fall below their 
ears; a circumſtance which ſeems to il- 
luſtrate a paſſage in the lviiith pſalm, and 
another in the viiith chapter of Jeremiah, 
alluding to the art of theſe charmers, and 
the cunning of the animals in oppoſing 
their deſign: and it appears from the 
whole of the relation now given, that no 
other incantations were ſuppoſed to be 
made uſe of, than the natural incantation 
of melody and rythmus, properly ſo 
called. Mr. Groſs, in the firſt volume 
of his Voyage to India, has given a ſimi- 
lar account of theſe jugglers, as he calls 
them, except that thoſe he ſaw in the 
” neighbourhood of Surat, made uſe of a 


1 of flute, and he concludes his 
1 850 * . narrative 


— 
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narrative with the following reflection r 
1 am fully aware of the ridicule which this 


account will meet with from many perſons, 


but I prefer the certainty of incurring it, to 
the ſuppreſſion of what T tried myſelf to diſbe- 
lieve, till convinced by the evidence of my 
ſenſes ; in the mean time this fort of incredu- 
lity, though it is often well founded, yet when 
too general hath one ill eſßect, that it pre- 
vents an examination which might ſometimes 
end in valuable diſeaveries. I could cafily 
multiply authorities, for this ſo extraor- 


dinary a fact, which is. either alluded to 


or aſſerted by almoſt all the antient Poets 
and Naturaliſtsh : Amongſt the moderns, 
Dr. Haſſelquiſt, (a diſciple of Linnzus ) 
has lately given us a relation of the 


charming of ſerpents in Egypt, which 
he ſuppoſes to have been performed by 


the 2 8 een her hands 1 in the juice 
1 Pliny, book vii. chap -% Lucan book 1 ix, line Ker xc. 


of 


[ 20 
of certain herbs: and poſſibly the ſanci- 


ful opinion of the powers of herbs in in- 


cantations might owe its original to the 
delight which ſeveral venomous reptiles 
receive from the odour of ſome plants, or 
in the offence which is given them from 


| that of others, ſo as to be prevented 


in either caſe from biting the perſon who 
is guarded by their effluvia. Scaliger, 
in his firſt book of animals, fays, Can- 
 Fationibus aliquando vidimus è cavetnis 
exciri ſerpentes: and Teixera, in the 
Hiſtory of Perſia, as he is-quoted by Bo- 
chart, ſays, in India ſæpe vidimus ſer- 
pentes etiam maximos et terribiles incan- 
tari, per vias duci, et ad fiſtulæ ſonum 
faltare quum juberentur: if theſe 'teſti- 


monies are not ſufficient, what ſhall we 


fay to Dr. Shaw's, whale authority, re- 
ſpecting a mere matter of fact, was never 
called in queſtion; who affirms, in his 
W e 


* concut * , 
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nee che worral, a ſpecies of li- 
zard, that he hath ſeen ſeveral of them 
keep exact time and motion with the 
Egyptian Derviſes in their - religious 
dances, turning when they turned, and 
ſtopping when they ſtopped. 
I am, my dear Frederick, 
RD Your affectionate Father. 


p. 8. We have an extracrdinary ac- 


count, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 


of the effects of a common ſtrong· ſcented 
herb, the Mentha Pulegium, of Linnæus, 
upon the rattle- ſnake, which might throw 
ſome light upon the ſubject; but the narra- | 
tive having been treated with ridicule, may 
have prevented the fact itſelf from being 
properly enquired into. The aſpics, pro- 
cured from one of the Pſylli, which were 
brought to Cleopatra in the baſket of 
figs, (if the fact may be depended. upon) 
were, probably, rendered torpid, and pre- 
vebnted 


4. 
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vented from eſcaping or biting her by the 
power of ſome effluvia, till ſhe had applied 
them to her arm, and excited, and ir- 
| ritated them, if I remember right, by 
pricking them with a gold bodkin ſhe had 
concealed in her hair; but the whole of 
the tale is rather doubtful, except with re- 
ſpect to the event of her putting an end to 
her own wretched life, in which a courſe 
of cruelty, diſſimulation, inj uſtice, and 
.immodeſty, with ſcarcely any other ac- 
compliſhments than thoſe of perſonal 
beauty and agreeableneſs of converſation, 
prevent our ſympathizing in her laſt diſ- 
treſſes, or lamenting her fate whilſt our 
pity and affection are extended to * Char- 

PA moſt beautiful antique buſt of this extraordinary wo» 
man in Baſalt, is at preſent in the poſſeſſion of the Rey, 
N. Bacon, at Coddenham, in Suffolk, which deſcended to 
him from his anceſtor Sir William Temple, of More Park, 
in Surry ; and I have been informed was valued at more 


than fix hundred guineas. She appears, from her hair, to 
have been a native of the internal parts of Africa. 


mion 


= @ 


ED. 
mion and Iſis, her faithful ſlaves, who 
would not ſurvive their beloved miſtreſs, 
the latter of whom was found dead at her 
feet, and the other juſt expiring upon her 
boſom in the act of adjuſting her diadem. 


—— 
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LETTER XIII. 
Sookſagur, Bengal, Nov. 7, 1777. 


My DEAR Sir, 


* is with the utmoſt pleaſure I take up 
my pen, to give you an account of a 
Water ſpout, though I preſume that your 
requeſt is intended rather to afford me a 
ſubject upon which to write, than that 
you really expect any new information 
from me relative to ſuch appearances ; 


that which I was near to, I believe, was 


a remarkable one, and we were not with- 
out fears of its breaking over the veſſel 
in the bay of Bengal, upon our paſſage 


from Bombay to China: we were at this 


time in about five degrees North latitude 
preciſely upon the meridian of Calcutta, 


wa! me oa 8 3 


10 
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the wind driving us along at the rate of 
ſeven knots, and the weather cloudy ; its 
firſt appearance was upon the beam nearly 
three points before the wind; it reſem- 
bled then a thick miſt only, till it gra- 
dually approached into fuller view; as T 
had read Lord Anſon's account of them, 
I was the more alarmed, being i ina quar- 
ter too that rendered our ſituation truly a 
dangerous, and my appehenſions 'were 
not ill-grounded, for it fwept paſt oui 
ſtern at the diſtance, as T conceive, of | 
about two hundred yards; the water was | 
agitated like a whirlpool, in a circle about 
a quarter of a mile in diameter, the whole 
thrown up in ſpray, foam, and rippling, 
attended with a confuſed whizzing noiſe, 
the Tpout was bound on each fide at the 
upper part b y two narrow black clouds, 
and aſcended i in almoſt a ſtraight line, 

forming a a ſort of cone with its baſe up- 


wards ; the water r ſeemed to run up in a 
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ſpiral n which at the top diffuſed 
itſelf in a miſt or cloud, but with the ut. 
molt attention I could. not diſcern where 
the water entered the. ſpout at bottom, 
only that the ſea was much agitated as it 
paſſed : during the voyage we ſaw ſeveral 
others, but at a great diſtance. 
With reſpect to your queſtion concern- 
ing the diſpoſition and genius of the Eu- 
ropeans born in this country, it is too 
deep for my flender capacity to diſcuſs, 
nor can I from experience or information 
determine i it: there are few or no exam- 
ples: amongſt our ſoldiers, and in higher 
: life (this being only a temporary reſi- 
dence, not for the enjoyment, but the ac- 
quirement of a fortune) it is rare to meet 
with any Europeans wholly educated from 
their infancy i in India, but this may be 
affirmed upon the evidence of all per- 
ſons I have conſulted, to give ſome an- 


Fryer, to what you aſk, that the accelerated 
motion 
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motion of the fluids, and ſome change 
perhaps of their nature in ſo hot a climate; 
quickly impart a warmth to the conſtitu- 


tion, with ſuch a degree' of impetuolity; 


as to render the paſſions more ungovern- 


able, and too often to precipitate men 


into the moſt licentious exceſſes of vice 
and folly; but the Portugueſe, who thro' 

ſeveral ſucceſſive generations have inha- 
bited this quarter of the globe; appear to 
have loſt all their original ferocity and 
vindictive temper; which is the diſtin- 
guiſhing characteriſtic of their brethren 


in Europe, in that of the mild, timid, 


and inoffenſive Indian. 8 

The fituation of this place upon the 
Ganges is morè than commonly open and 
falubrious ; the banks of the river are 
high, which protect us from inundations; 
here is ſome game, and plenty of many 
ſpecies of fine water-fowl ; what game 


we have is to be found chiefly in the 


Vol. II. Q woods, 
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woods, which indeed are too much in- 


feſted with tygers, leopards, and tyger- 


cats, for us to venture the purſuing them; 
two of the laſt have been ſhot by our 
' overſeers, one of which had ſtrength 
enough to attack the man after it had 
received the ball, and wounded him 
lightly in the neck; but there is little 
danger from them, unleſs a perſon goes to 
ſeek it, for they are rarely known to leave 
their retirement in' the woods till dark 
night, when we take every precaution 
againſt them; I generally ride out in the 
cool of the evening, the only time we 
can feel any true enjoyment of ourſelves; 


during the heat of the day our whole 


frame is fo totally relaxed, that we have 
recourſe to fleep from neceflity, to recover 
ſpring enough to enable us to go through 
the ordinary duties of life. Your return 


to England will increaſe my dear Father's 


fatisfactions? 7 
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fatisfactions : I congratulate your arrival; 
and am, with thanks for all your” kind - 
neſs and condeſcenſion, 


My dear Sir, | 
Your moſt obliged, | 
And ever affectionate Friend, 


4 | | F. DAVY, 
Mr. F. . Tork. 


p. 8. We Res a amal Indian Pagoda 
within half a mile of our plantation, 
which J have been permitted to enter, 
notwithſtanding it is deemed a profana- 
tion for a European to ſet his foot upon 
the ſacred ground: its form is circular, 
and the principal furniture of it is a large 


black ſtone in the center, whoſe ſhape is 
ſomewhat like that of our common bel- 
lows; it is ſupported upon a foot, which 
paſſes through it coming out on the upper 
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fide, and I ſhould ſuppoſe it to be a hiero- 
glyphic altar, but its ſignification I do 


not underſtand from the explanation of 
the H indoo myſtagogue ; he calls it Seib, 
or means that it is conſecrated to Seib, 


and ſays, that every Bramin temple in 
Hindoſtan, is furniſhed with one of the 
fame kind, though the object of their 
worſhip goes in different places under dif- 
ferent names ; one of their idols ſeems to 
point out the evil Principle, having a 
ſtr ing of heads in one hand which reaches 
almoſt to its feet, and a ſcymitar in the 
other. We underſtand each other ſo im- 


: perfectly, that I can make out but little, 


but I may hereafter be better able to ex- 
plain ſomewhat of the Gentoo doctrines 
and worſhip perhaps, concerning which, 
my father wiſhes to be informed. -- - - 
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LETTER XII. 
| L 


Nov. 22, 1778. 


FJ OU are right, my dear Frederick, 
not to puzzle yourſelf by a vain at- 
tempt to conceive what the abſurdity of 


| ſome Divines have held out to their diſ- 


ciples, as ſubjects which our religion 
obliges them to ſettle and determine with 
preciſion, The great Principles of Chriſ- 
tianity are ſimple, and they are not more 
difficult to be underſtood than ſome of 
the firſt Principles in what is called Na- 
tural Religion: there are, certainly, dif- 
ficulties in each, but thoſe of revealed 
religion are by no means ſuch as tend to 
ſhew the doctrines of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures to be falſe. Who is it that ever 


Q 3 pretended 
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pretended he could have an idea of the 
eternal exiſtence of any thing, yet ſome- 


thing muſt have been from all eternity; 


who can conceive aninfinite expanſion, yet 
this cannot but be: Are there no difficulties. 
attending the ideas of creation ? yet this 
muſt have been, or the things of yeſterday 
muſt have exiſted from eternity: Is every 
thing clear with regard to our own in- 
ternal mental powers? Is there nothing 
ſecret in the operations of Remembring, 
Reaſoning, and Willing ? Do we fully un- 
derſtand the immediate efficient cauſe by 
which Matter operates upon our Senſes, 
and do we perfectly comprehend, how 
Hearing, Seeing, and Smelling are per- 
formed ? It is eaſy to alt of theſe things 
in a ſeeming philoſophical and determi- 
nate manner, yet the greateſt philoſophers 
have acknowledged, that, in ſuch re- 
ſearches, they could go but juſt below 
the ſurface, When the gentlemen, you 

| mention, 
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mention, ſpoke of contradictions in the 
holy Scripture, they probably meant a re- 
velation of thoſe things which are really 
above our comprehenſion only; as when a 
diſtinction is ſaid to be in the unity of the 
Godhead, which is greater than that of | 
three mere modes of exiſtence though leſs 
than the diſtinction of three ſeparate Be- 
ings ; yet no man can ſay there is not ſuch 
a diſtinction, unleſs he could have a per- 
fect and compleat knowledge of the Nature 
(if I may ſo expreſs myſelf) of the infi- 


nite ſupreme firſt cauſe. The ſoul and 


the body I conceive to be very different 
in their powers; I believe it is a truth de- 
monſtrable, 'that immaterial ſubſtances 
exiſt in our perſons, whoſe qualities muſt 
be totally different from matter ; yet who 
can ſay after what manner theſe are united 
ſo as to conſtitute one man: I would not be 
ſuppoſed to bring this as a preciſe parallel 

| 20.4 inſtance, 
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inſtance, but as a caſe in point, only to 
ſhew there may be ſuch a union of what 
our church ſtyles Perſons in the nature 
of the univerſal unlimited Being, as hu- 
man reaſon cannot poſſibly conceive: and 
by what immediate power or force, a ſim- 
ple act of volition is capable of moving 
the corporeal part of us, or any ſingle 
member of our bodies (with which one 
would think we could not poſſibly be un- 
acquainted) I preſume will for ever be a 
ſecret to us, even whilſt we are employed 
in the continual exerciſe of it. 

It is a common objection to the re- 
demption of mankind, the inhabitants of 
this inconſiderable world, as your objec- 
tors are diſpoſed to call it, (when it ſuits 
their diſpoſition and their argument to be 
humble) whilſt there are ſo many other 
parts in the univerſal ſyſtem, of far greater 
importance: this is looked upon as incon- 
fiſtent with the goodneſs of God, which 

fa 


tim} 


to us is his moſt adorable perfection; yet 


who is there ſufficiently acquainted with 


theſe other worlds, to be able to ſay what 
the merits or demerits of their inhabitant 
may be, and whether the. atonement we 
have ſo much need of, may not he ex- 
tended to infinite ſyſtems, of which we 
have no knowledge, in the unbounded 
regions of ſpace. When things are 
above men's conception in revealed reli- 
gion, not conſidering them as myſteries 
which mult neceſſarily be, they impiouſly 
condemn them as inconſiſtencies, yet, in 
natural religion, the ſame perſons ſhall 
paſs them over, and believe as creatures of 
ſo limited an underſtanding ought to do, 
and haply without ſcruple. There is a 
point at which the mind muſt of neceſlity 
ſtop in all its enquiries, and there is a 
veil, perhaps, which is purpoſely thrown 
over ſome ſcenes of infinite wiſdom for 
our good. Such difficulties in ſpecula- 

| tion 
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tion may be no leſs proper parts of our 
diſcipline whilſt on earth, than difficul. 
ties in practice; they are an exerciſe of 
our faith, moſt probably, a neceſſary 
one; and we ſhould be prepared to meet 
with ſuch in Scripture, as well as in the 
book of Nature; in this, the wiſdom and 
power, and goodneſs of God are amply 
manifeſted, though there are ſome things 
not to be perfectly underſtood, the know- 
ledge of which muſt be left therefore, 
till, in the Apoſtle's phraſe, we can ſee 
otherwiſe than through a glaſs darkly, 
and be able to connect in our minds ſome 
circumſtances, of which it is not un- 
likely that at preſent we have no ideas at 
all. The folly of the Eaſtern people hath 
been to believe the eternal exiſtence of 
two Beings, equal in power, the one infi- 
nitely good, and the other infinitely evil; 
and to confound the inconceivable Crea- 
tor with his creation, the work of his 
hands, 
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hands, this latter impious folly, a ſubſti- 


tution of Nature in the place of God the 
Author of it, ſeems to be countenanced 
at prefent even in Enrope, by fome who 
call themſelves Philoſophers, however 
contradictory and abſurd ; but it favours 
men's vices, and flatters them with im- 
punity. 


If I have ſettled any of the honeſt ſcru- 


ples raiſed in your worthy mind, I ſhall 


be happy in the aſſurance of it when you 
write again; I have never preſſed any opi- 


nions of my own upon you as truths to be 


believed, but ſuch as will contribute to 


render your life comfortable in this world, 


and will be no hindrance to your happi- 
neſs in another, ſhould I chance to be 
miſtaken : this is one of the firſt and of 


the utmoſt importance, that we ſhall not 
be admitted to the regions of bliſs here- 
after, on account of our ſuperior ſkill in 
abſtruſe ſcience, but for the fake of our 


humble 
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humble faith in the Redeemer, with an 
unfeigned and univerſal obedience to the 
whole will of God, ſo far as we have been 
able to acquire the knowledge of it, and 
as we have uſed our beſt endeavours to 
prevent being ſurprized into the com- 
miſſion of any ſins, through inadvertence, 
as we have been upon our guard, and im- 
plored his aid againſt the violence of 
temptations. 


I am, 


My dear Frederick, &c. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XIII. 


December 1, 1 770. 


Dear SIR, 


AM glad the ſituation is ſo agreeable 

to you in all reſpects; your concerts 
muſt be well conducted ; and, with re- 
ſpect to your favourite inſtrument, I cer- 
tainly can have nothing to object to the 
judgment of your ear. There is a dif- 
tinction to be made between the richneſs of 
an inſtrument, and the perfection of it; 


you feel what inſtrument affords you moſt 


pleaſure, and it would be a ridiculous 


weakneſs to diſayow your preference of 


that with which you are moſt delighted, 
even if there were leſs comparative merit 
in what you prefer than there really is, 

3 and 
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and you would hardly be perſuaded to be 
more pleaſed with what affords you a leſs 
degree of pleaſure: but the harp and the 
organ are the richeſt of al muſical inſtru- 
ments, upon account of their fullneſs and 
harmony, though as the notes of each 
are determined by a fixed length of their 
ſtrings or pipes, they are leſs perfect than 
thoſe of the violin and the violoncello, 
&c. produced by a different poſition of the 
Angers, which, by their ſtrong elaſtic 
preſſure, give them a ſweetneſs and a deli- 
cCacy, and I might, perhaps, fay; a har- 
mony of tones, unattainable by. any mere 
mechanical adjuſtments ; it is for this rea- 
ſon that the beſt performers ſeldom ſound 
an open ſtring of the violin, which gives 
a diſtinguiſhed harſnneſs even in con- 
cert, but play the ſame note by ſhift 
ing unto the next: Will you excuſe my 
going on ?—There is another advantage 
which inſtruments, - whoſe ſtrings are 
TY MM ſtopped 
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ſtopped by the finger, have over all othets 
conſtructed with fixed chords for each 
note, that by admitting, as you know, 
what the Antients called the irrational in- 


tervals, which exceed; or fall ſhort of, 


ſtrict mathematical exactneſs and truth, 
the muſician, by this little more or little 
leſs than the preciſely right, is capable of 
giving ſuch a degree of ſpirit, or ſuch a 
delicacy of expreſſion to his execution, 
as the moſt perfect fixed notes will not 
allow of: it is this which diſcovers the 
taſte and hand of a maſter, who, by the 
way, ſometimes pays dear for the ſuperi- 
ority of pleaſure, or of credit, which he 
now and then enjeys, by the more fre- 
quent mortification of hearing his inten- 


tion perverted, from the reſt of the band's 


not ſeconding, but counteracting him, 
and 'obliging him to adapt himſelf to 
the mediocrity of their performances. 
Mrs, Pritchard and Mr. Garrick are thus 

very 
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very often obliged to change their expteſ- 
ſion both of tones and geſtures, in ſubz 
miſſion to the taſteleſs and exact infipi- 


dity of thoſe with whom they are obliged 


to act, and to reſt ſatisfied with a mo- 
derate ſhare of merit, rather than attempt 
what they have reaſon to ſuppoſe would 
be deſtroyed by abſolute diſcordance. 

I believe you are miſtaken in the ſup- 
poſition that concordant notes ſtrike the 
ear, at the fame inſtant; an error which 
has been propagated by Mr. Le Cat, who 
argues from this circumſtance as a certain 
#49, and concludes likewiſe, from a con- 
cert's not putting out the candles when 


ſuch a number of concordant notes are 


ruſhing up and down the room preciſely 
at the ſame time, that the groſs air we 
breathe, cannot poſſibly be the means of 
their conveyance, but that ſeveral ſubtil 
fluids muſt exiſt in it, each of which is 
adapted for the conveyance of its particular 
f note; 


- 


ad | Sed es. Co. 


ov 
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note; if T remember right he has limited 
the number of them to ſeven, and en- 


deavoured to illuſtrate his conjecture by 
the mixture ĩn a ray of light, which con- 
fiſts of ſeven primary threads, if I may ſo 


call them; and I wonder that this French 


philoſopher did not multiply his number 


of ſubtil fluids ; for the replicates of the' 


the replicates of the thirds, fifths, and 


eighths, ( unleſs they are produced by 


5 mere ſympathy) have each as juſt a claim 
to a ſeparate fluid of its own, as any _ 


mary note whatever. 
The impulſes of a mufical chord are 60 
extremely ſhort reſpecting the ſpaces ru 


through, that they are abſolutely incon- 4 
ceivable; as well as the times of their 


— 


courſes, and; from ſome obſervations upon 
Organ pipes, his ingenious countryman 
Monf. Sauveur has determined: (I preſume 
with truth) that whereas the gravelt note 
the'car is Gafable*6f perceiving, vibrates 
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twelve times and a half, in one ſecond ; 
the ſharpeſt which the ear is capable of 
feeling, performs fifty-one thouſand one 
hundred pulſes in the ſame -portion of 
time; which of courſe muſt be fo almoſt 
infinitely minute, as to bear no propor- 
tion to the diameter of the flame of the 
very ſmalleſt taper; a circumſtance which 
will lead us to account for the apparent 
ſteadineſs of a number of lights, amidſt 
ſuch a variety of agitations, as muſt be 
in the compaſs of two or three octaves 
only, without having recourſe to the 
whimſical idea of diſtinct fluids. 

A ſuppoſition that concordant notes 
rike the ear at the /ame inſtant, ariſes 
from our ſeeing the impreſſion made by 
the performer upon the ſtrings which pro- 

| duce them, at the /ame inſtant; and is by 
no means. ſtrictly true; for it is to be 

. conſidered, that one ſingle pulſe or vibra- 
tion of a muſical firing is not ſufficient 
_— T7 i-- 0 
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to determine its degree of tune, or the 
quality of a note, as one ſingle impulſe 
of the hand is ſufficient to cauſe it upon 
the keys of a harpſichord; but that a cer- 
tain number of impulſes in a given time, 
compared with a different number of im- 
pulſes from another ſtring in the. ſame 
time, are requiſite to enable the ear to 
judge of it. 

Let two. ſtrings of n Ts hs 
ſtruck at the ſame inſtant; the firſt vibra- 
tion of either would not give ſuch a pulſe 
to the particles of air in contact, as by 
ſtriking upon the ear would be ſufficient to 
determine. their comparative gravity and 


acuteneſs, that is, whether they were in 


harmony with each other or not; but if 
one of theſe gives the ear nearly two pulſes, 


to one which it receives from the other, 


this would be determined to be a major 
ſixth to the other; or, if exactly two to 


one, to be an eighth, by which I mean 
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only that we ſhould perceive one of theſe 
notes to be more concordant than the 
other, not that it is poſſible to number 
their pulſes ; but if the ear receives two 
pulſes from one note, whilſt only one is 
made upon it by the other, it is plain that 
theſe notes do not make their impreſſions 
npon the organs of heating at the ſame 
inſtant, except when the fi two ſtrokes 
are given, or when two. vibrations coin- 
cide after a certain number of pulſes given 


by each: by pulſes and vibrations here 
; I would be under ſtood to mean, ſueh/ap- 


proximations and receſſes of aerial parti- 
cles to the tympanum of the ear, as are 
impelled by the courſes of a muſicil 
firing. : If the pulſes of theſe notes then 
do-not ſtrike theear at the ſame time, you 
will aſk How the fixth and eighth ean be 
in. fact coneordant ;' fince it is eertain, 
that in the greater number of their pulſes 


| they: really: are diſſonant: the truth is, 
: f 1 ; 4 co 7 | 


that no two notes are perfectly cancordant 
except uniſons, if I may uſe ſuch an ex- 
preſſion; any other notes ſtruck at the ſame 
time muſt have ſome degree of diſſonance, 
and approach nearer to abſolute diſcord, 
in proportion as the interval between their 
coincident vibrations is increaſed ; and 


every chord or combination of notes ad- 
vances towards perfection, the more fre- 


quently this coincidence of vibrations re- 
turns; the force of coincidence prevailing 
over the diſſonance, ſo as to render the 
mixed ſonnds more and more agreeable, 
which blend together in the ear, as dif- 


ferent colours upon the rim of a wheel 


turned round with a conſiderable degree 


of velocity do within the eye, and form 


or conſtitute one apparent whole colour, 


which is more or leſs brilliant · and agree 


able as the lively colours are more fre- 
quently repeated, or the dull ones placed 
further aſunder upon the verge; it is thus 


in attending to muſical notes, though the 


R 3 ear 


1 
o _ 
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car receives the greateſt number of their 
vibrations ſeparately, and in ſucceſſion, 
the intervals of time between their ſtrokes 
being exceedingly minute, we conceive 
a whole chord to be impreſſed inſtanta- | 
neouſly ; and yet with reſpe& even to a 
ſingle note, it is neceſſary for a certain 
number of the vibrations which make up 
Its degree of tune, to paſs, and be com- 
pared with a certain number of the vibra- 
tions conſtituting another note either real 
or ĩimaginary, before the ear can determine 
its value, or in what part of the ſcale it 
ought to be placed: fo that the ear muſt 
in general attend to the pulſes cauſed by 
two different ſtrings, till they have coin- 
cided at leaſt once, before it determines 
their intervals of Acuteneſs and Gravity, 
or feels their degree of conſonance or diſ- 
ſonance: I have faid either real or ima- 
ginary, becauſe ſome perſons are capable 
of retaining the idea of a certain note in 


their minds, from which to judge of 
others, 
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others, with the utmoſt preciſion, and 


from which they can tune their inſtru- 


ments as perfectly as from a real fixed 
note: but the generality of muſicians 
make uſe of a tuning- fork or a pitch- pipe, 
or ſome other inſtrument, for this pur- 
poſe, as all the muſical inſtruments at 


Cambridge, I have been told by a wor- 


thy old friend of ours, uſed to be kept 


in tune by the great bell at St. Mary's 


church, whoſe note was A, and for- 
merly at concert pitch preciſely, When 
the coincidence of vibrations indeed is 
very diſtant, the ear may more readily 
form a judgment of the degree of tune 
before it happens, as in the caſe of the 
greater ſeventh, whoſe coincidence of 
vibration with its fundamental, is not 
till the fifteenth, whereas no other note 
exceeds nine vibrations, before it coincides 
with a vibration of its baſs, 


I fhalladdan obſervation or two from 
the above-named Monſ. Le Cat, reſpect- 
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ing the violin : If wepreſs our finger "TP 
upon the middle of a ſtring, - we may, 
by touching either ſide with the bow, 
produce an eighth to the whole; but if 
inſtead of preſſing the middle of tha ſtring 
hard, we only bear lightly upon it, by 
touching either ſide with the bow, we 
may diſtinctly hear the two octaves at the 


fame time ; and by now and then taking 
off the finger, and again gently replacing 


it, the fundamental ſound will mix with 
the baſs note and its two octaves —if 
again we ſtop a third part of the ſtring 


with the finger preſſed hard, the remain - 


der of it ſounds a. fifth, but upon ſtop- 
ping the fame part of the ſtring more 


. lightly, the remainder ſounds a twelfth, 


that is, an eighth to the fifth, The ſame 


kind of notes which are cauſed by the 


gentle preſſure of the finger, may be pro- 
duced by fixing à quieter upon the ſtring 
made uſe. of for the experiment: ſuch 


notes in poalormange are called fluted 
notes, 


iy « - 


notes, from their reſembling the ſoft 
mellow tones of a flute, and for another 
reaſon likewiſe, faith the ſame writer, be- 
cauſe they transfer to the violin the 
powers of the flute, which gives different 
eighths from the ſame fingering, only by 


2 different force of the breath. 


Jam, 
Dear Sir, &c. 


P. S. I ſhall take the liberty of adding 
here, that in my own opinion, the harp- 
fichord ſhould never be played without 
the accompaniment of ſome other inſtru- 
ment which is capable of giving exten- 
ſion to its notes; or as an accompaniment 


to the voice, although profeſſed muſicians 


think more highly of it as a ſolo inſtru- 
ment, but I judge not only from my own _ 
feelings, but from the effects I have ob- 


ſerved it has produced upon the minds of 


an audience in general, I make no doubt 
AL PAO | . 
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you will already have remarked, from 
what hath been faid, that the ſuperior ex- 
cellence of the tones, which ſome muſi- 
cians above others, are capable of drawing 
out from the violin or violoncello, &c. 
muſt depend upon the peculiar elaſticity 
of their fingers, and an habitual manner 
of giving ſuch moderate yet firm preſſure, 


as leaves room, if I may ſo expreſs it, for 


the harmony of each note to be produced 
by the Bow ; from which likewiſe, a pe- 
culiar degree of correſponding habitual 


elaſtic preſſure is required: for the ſweet- 


neſs and excellence of every note, depends 


on the component harmonic parts of it 


making their due vibrations upon the 
Far. 
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Dran SIR; 


HE Antients, in general, appear to 
4 have indulged a large ſhare of En- 
thuſiaſm with reſpect to the melody of 
the Lyre and the Flute; and have ſpoken 
in ſuch high terms of the powers of theſe 
inſtruments, with ſo much confidence 


give a greater degree of credit to their 
relations than our judgment upon due re- 
flection afterwards, will allow. If in or- 
der to obtain & juſt idea of their melody; 
we labour through the fragments of the 


Steel writers upon the ſübject, we may 


n delighted with many par- 
ticular 
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ticular paſſages in their eſſays, but upon 


the whole are miſerably diſappointed and 
fatigued ; our emotions reſemble thoſe of 


a traveller in paſſing through the coun- 
tries where theſe writers flouriſhed fo 
many «centuries ago; in ſome places he 


is haply ſtruck with fine- proportioned 


marble columns, which are fallen down, 
and in part overgrown with weeds ; in 


others, with the fragments of a Bas-relief, 
almoſt buried up in'rubbiſhz whilſt Fancy 
operates to increaſe the value of what 1 
paſt recovery, and to enhance its merits 
beyond what, in all probability, it origi- 


| nally poſſeſſed. In order, therefore, to ob- 


tain as clear an idea as we are able of their 


ſo much boaſted Muſic, a branch of ſei- 


ence, which, as you juſtly obſerve, was ori- 


ginally treated but obſcurely, and which 
is ſtill much more obſcured by clouds of 


ing tranſlation of the Section of the Ca · 


non, 


* 
8 6 
1 
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non, and the Doctrine of Harmonic, as de- 
livered by Euclid, to your peruſal. Theſe 
two treatiſes, which contain firſt Princi- 
ples, are come down to us pretty entire, 
and, as I preſume, not very much corrupt- 
ed; which, if this admirable Genius had 
not condeſcended, however ſhort and in- 
compleat, to leave behind him, (preſerved, 
perhaps, by the greatneſs of his name 
prefixed to them) we might have pored 
to little purpoſe upon the remains of the 
other Greek muſical writers, who ſeem 
to have poſſeſſed a double portion of the 
prejudices of their countrymen upon the 
ſubject, with great confuſion, in attempt: 
ing to explain the nature. both of Melody 
and Rythmus: ſomewhat, it is true, is 
to be obtained from every one of them; 
but even Ptolemy, who wrote the fulleſt, 
whoſe aim was to reform the Grecian 
Muſic, i is far from being ſo clear as might 
have been expected from his great abili- 


ties; 


48] 
ties; and ſpends almoſt the whole of his 
third Book in whimſical compariſons of 
Melody, with what it hath no true con- 
nection or analogy, and runs into all the 
abſurdity of the Muffe of the Spheres, 
In fact, Muſic, from the days ef Ariſtotle 
down to the preſent, is a ſubject with 
moſt writers, upon which they ſeem to 
| have' claimed @ ptivilege by long præ- 
feription, of relating wonders, and of 
talking nonſenſe without reſerve. I am 
perſuaded you will not look upon a tranſ- 
lation of theſe trifles of Euclid with leſs 
| fatisfaction on account of its having 
been undertaken many years ſince for a 
friend of yours, who; as I then ſuppoſed, 
might have turned his thoughts to what 
is yout favourite ftudy, next to Paints 
ing; more eſpecially as he might have 
availed himſelf of the inſtructions of 
one of the firſt genius's in it, who! was. 
ax to * every infortration, 


and 


i 1 239 ] 
and to whoſe aſſiſtance I have been par- 
ticularly indebted in the following work; 
but he ſoon found that his muſical talents 
were not ſuch as would-warrant giving up 
much time to it as a ſcience, and that to 
arrive at excellence, and be diſtinguiſhed 
as a performer only, would engroſs more 
of his attention than he could well ſpare 
from his other neceſſary purſuits ; he, 
therefore, gave it up entirely :— | 


Scire poteſtates herbarum uſumque medendi, 
Maluit, et mutas agitare inglorius artes. 


8 s I am, .dear. Sir, 
Your faithful and affectionate friend, 
And moſt | obliged humble ſervant, | 


' CHARLES DAVY, 


Onehouſe, Suffolk, 
- Nove lg. 
Vol. II. 8 A8 
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AS there are ſome terms in Euclid's See- 


tion of the Canon, and which occur but 


ſeldom in mathematical writers, it may 
poſſibly ſave ſome trouble, to give a ge- 
neral explanation of them, before we en- 
ter upon it. 805 
When two homogeneous quantities are 


compared together, the idea we have of 
their comparative greatneſs or ſmallneſs, 


is called their ratio: If the quantities 
there compared, be found equal to each 
other, the ratio between them is faid to 


be that of equality; if they be found un- 


equal to each other, the ret; between 
them is ſaid to be that of ineguality: if 
of unequal quantities, the greater is ca- 
pable of being exactly meaſured by the 
leſs, without any remainer, the ratio of 
the greater to the leſs, is ſtyled multipli- 
cate, or multiple, and e converſo that of the 
leſs to the greater, is ſtyled: ſubmultiph- 
cate, or ſubmultiple, which are general 


1 3 


terms for the ratios of all unequal num- 


bers or quantities, whenever a greater 


number or quantity is capable of being 


exaciiyi meaſured by the leſs; but beſides 


theſe, there is a ſpecific name for each 
ratio, included under the general terms; 
thus the ratio of 2:1 is called duplicate; of 

3: 1 triplicate; of 4: 1 quadruplicate, &c. 


and e converſo the ratios of the leſs to the 


greater, are called ſubduplicate, ſubtripli- 
cate, ſubquadruplicate, &c. 

When a greater number is not exactly 
meaſured by a leſs, but the leſs is contain- 
ed once, and one certain proportioned part 
over; the ratio of the greater to the leſs, 
is called /uperparticular, thus the ratio of 
Ar to A, repreſents a /uperparticular 
ratio, and e converſo that of the leſs to the 
greater, a ſubſuperparticular; this is the ge- 


zeric name for this kind of ratios, but under 
the generic name, each ratio had likewiſe 
its ſpecific name; if, as in the above- given 


inſtance, 


Þ — WY 


Ln 7 


Inſtance, the greater number contained 
the leſs once and one half, the ratio of the 
greater to the leſs, was called /efquialte- 

rate, if once and one-third ſeſquitertian, 
if once and one-fourth /e/quiguartan ; and 

e converſo that of the leſs to the greater, 
was called /ub/e/quialterate, ſubſeſquitertian, 

fubſeſquiquartan, &c. If the greater num- 
ber was not exactly meaſured by the leſs, 
but contained it once, and more than one 
certain proportioned part beſides, the ratio 
of the greater to the leſs, was ſaid to be 

ſußerpartient, and e convetſo that of the 
leſs to the greater, was called ſubſuperpar- 
tient, which was the generic name for 
this kind of ratios, but under this generic 
name likewiſe, each ratio had its ſpecific 
name; if, for inſtance, the greater con- 
tained the Teſs once and two-thirds, the 
ratio of the greater to the lefs, was ſaid to 
be/aperbipar tzent, ifonceand three-fourths 

5 &cc. thus the ratio of 

ö nk 2 2 523 is 
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: 3 is ſuperbipartient, and of 7: 4 Sock 
———_—_ &c. e converſo that of the leſs 
to the greater, is aper bipartient, ſub- 
Super triportzent, &. 2 Again if the greater 
number or quantity contained the leſs 
twice, or oftener, and one or more cer- 
tain proportioned. part or parts over it, 
was called multiplex -ſuperparticular and, 
the leſs: of e. n 
ticulur. 581190 Rien 5960 de 

From thin Herount then it ig clear, that 
more than two quantities or numbets are 
not necgſſariiy expreſſed in any ratio, as 
in the Doctrine of Proportion; and that 
when Euclid ſpeaks of /e/quialterate or. /e/- 
guitertian intervals, for inſtance; he means 
thoſe intervals, the comparative length of 
whoſe ſtrings are to each „ ee 
n nnn, Radl. 7187 
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E Ute , 8. 
INTRODUCTION 
% 10 WT; 
170 THE. 


: 1 ” 


SECTION « oF THE | CANON. 


TF all hinge were at oY ona bach 
moved, there muſt be perfect ſilence 
in the world; in ſuch a ſtate of abſolute 
quieſcence; nothing could be heard ; for 
motion and percuſſion muſt precede ſound: 
ſo that as the immediate cauſe of ſound is 
ſome percuſſion, the immediate cauſe of 
all percuſſion muſt be motion; and where. 
as of vibratory impulſes, or motions cauſ- 
ing a percuſſion on the ear, ſome there be 
returning with a greater quickneſs, which 
conſequently have a greater number of 
vibrations in a given time, whilſt others 
are repeated Tm * of conſequence 


04141 2 are 


8 
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are fewer in a time aſſigned, the quick 
returns and greater number of ſuch im- 
pulſes producing the acuter ſounds; whilſt 
the flower, which have fewer courſes 
and returns, produce the graver, hence it 
follows; that if ſounds are too acute, they 
may be rendered graver by a diminution 
of the number of ſuch impulſes in a given 
time, and that ſounds which are too grave, 
by adding to the number of their impulſes 
in a given time; may be brought up to 
what degree of ſharpneſs we require: the 
notes of Muſic may be ſaid then to con- 
fiſt of parts, inaſmueli as they are capable 
of being rendered preciſely and exactly 
tunable; either by inereaſing or diminiſh- 
ing the number of the vibratory motions 


_ whichcexcite them: bur all things which 


conſiſt of parts numerical, when compared 
together; are ſubject to the r utiat of nut- 
ber z ſo that muſical ſaunds or hotes com. 
pared together, muſt conſequently be in 


ſomę numerical ratio to each other. 


84 Now 
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- Now-of numbers ſome are: ſaid to be 
to others in multiplicate or; multiple, and 
ſome in a. ſaperparticular ratio, whilit the 
reſt are in a ratio which is called ſuperpar- 
tient; and muſical ſounds or notes muſt, 
therefore, be reſpectively in one ur other of 
theſe three ratios; thoſe which- dre in 
multiple and ſuper particular ratio, unite 
together in one common Prigeiple or 
character; now of muſical notes .])α] know 
that ſomie are conſonant and others diſſet 
nant; and that conſonant ſounds unĩte and 
mix together, which diſſonant ſounds dg 
not; this being tlie caſe, it is Proba 
ble, that conſonant ſouhds, foraſmach as 
they unite and mutually. blend themſelues 
tagetber, are excited by thoſe numbers 
which - unite together in one common 
charactor, that is, by thaſe numbers 
which are either in a multiple, or in a ſur 
perparticular ratio, rr Arg iN e 
tiuòę TEC een . vd 
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pig · 
It ſeems probable from Euelid's manner of expreſſion in this 
paſſage, that conſonances were not ſuppoſed by him' to be ab- 


ſolutely limited to thoſe numbers, which are either in a multi- 


pleorina ſuperparticultr ratio; hielt he has been thought to 


have affirmed, whereas h he  barely- ſotimares, is to > be lik 
( 'encos) that they were lo, from ne 1 16 8 arguing upd 
this ſuppoſition, a as le does in the tenth at develthThcorem , 
that the fhlictd of diihutol miſt Bri Githel-Juprrparlicula3 ied 


multiple, becauſe it is a conſo nant neu may eſſen ti mer 
rit of his work in the opinion of f ſome. rigid Mathematiciqns ; 


Hog — 


but it ought t to be conſigered only oY _ of =o very extra- 
ordinary perſon $ e modeſty and defence 52 the KY, opint: 


ons of Pythagvtris; witoſe db ine miffcal Tounds,/h& 


bot cheeſe. 15 Gpotti-His xduudb witienſpth ii 


eke ere belly f Tf N 
been his general 9 of 
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have lowered his own manner 0 writing, ſeſt he mould im 


fo bs gero of Turpading Acrifizir! oi GMod fig ik 


manner of tuaaung Cbnits {ſuth tas tha fhærtneſt and tics 
defty of Enefd' p Hiſpoption arid; tomper,; nf E ding hyp 
ſuperior abilities. Tt may remind us of the modeſt, gentle, 


ae manners of, gur greats Newton. 
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e , e 

JF to a F multiplicate or a multiple inter- 
L val, be added another equal multipli- 
cate interval, the aggregate will be a 
multiplicate interval. 1 255 OY 

Let BG be an in- Dim 
terval, ſo that B be B —.— 5 
multiple of 2 1 and let G =: It 
G: be to B, asBtoD; 1 fa D G is alſo 
a multiple interval. For ſince B is mul- 
tiple of G, G meaſures B, but as G to B 
ſo is B to D; therefore G meaſures D 
alſo, or, Which is the ſame thing, DG 
is a multiple interval. QE. DP). 


„ eg 66. 
TH EORE M 


4149 KA 
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THEOREM II. 
Ir to an interval, be added . 


equal interval, and the aggregate be a 
multiple interval; the original i 1s likewiſe 


a multiple interval. 


Let there be an interval B G, PEP let, 
G be to B, as Bis toD, - D —i—;i—i-: 
moreover lee Dboninbs: B: —:——— 
tiple of G; I ſay Bis G:: 
alſo multiple of G. For ſince D is mul. 


tiple of G, G meaſures D; it follows, 


therefore, from the laſt Propoſi tion, that 

G alſo meaſures B, or what B is rde 

of G. Q. E. D. n ne 
Thus let there he ad as many- Fol tg 25 


ratio, if the: firſt meaſures the laſt num- 
ber, it will meaſure all the intermediate 
numbers likewiſe. 8 21 1 , 1358! SAR 
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THEOREM III 
A apirparicait s rval admits nei. 


ther of one or — mean 5 


tonals, 2 £1 LA 


you think proper in the ſame; continued 
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Let B G be a ſu - „B —.—.—: 
perparticular inter- G e 11 
val, & let the units D PRET'Y > FROG aten = 
reprefented by the 0: ::: 
parts of the lines D Z, and G, 0 a ok 
other in the ſame ratio as B is to G; of 
theſe; unity only is. the common meaſure. 
Take away H Z equal to e, and the re- 
mainder is unity. DZ, therefore, is ſu- 
perparticular of , and the exceſs D H is 
the common meaſure of D Z and e, 
therefore there is no mean proportional 
betwern D Z and ©; for if there were, it 
muſt be leſs than D Z, and geater: than 
©; by which means, unity would be di- 
vided, vhieh cannot be; therefore thets 
cam be no mean proportional between D Z 


and eg but D Z and e were pitt in the 


ſame ratio with B G, and, therefore, fince 
we have ſhewn there can be no mean pro- 
portional hetween D E and & it follows 
that there can be none betvean B and 


G. QE. D. | 2[rnows 


= I. Sl... 
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TD A IV. 


Ix to a non-multiple interval, be added 
another equal non-multiple interval ; the 
aggregate 1s neither a multiple nor a ſu- 
perparticular interval. 5 | 

Let BG be an D: — yen 
interval, ſo that B: — 

B be non- multi- een 

ple of G, and let G be to B, as B to D; 
I fay that D is neither multiple nor ſu- 
perparticular of G. For firſt, let D be 
multiple of G, then from Theorem the 24 
will B alſo be multiple of G, but B was 
made non-multiple of G, wherefore D 
cannot be multiple of G: but neither, in 
the ſecond place, can D be ſuperparticu- 
lar of G, for if it were, D and G _ 
admit of no mean proportional, according 


to Propoſition 34, but B js a mean propor- 
tional between D and G, therefore D 


L Þ 
D can neither be multiple nor ſuperpar- 
ounce of G. "RR D. 


| THEOREM v. 

| Ir to an interval, be added another 
equal interval, and the aggregate be a 
non-multiple interval; the original i in- 
terval is a non- multiple. | 

Let there be Di—m—rt—r—rmr—m—_, 
an interval BG, 8... 
and let G be to G 
B, as B to D; moreover, let D be non- 
multiple of G; I fay B is alſo non-mul- 
tiple of G. For if B is multiple of G, 
D alſo will be multiple of G by Theorem 
the 1/, but D is non-multiple of G; 
therefore alſo Bi is non-multiple of G. 


GED: 


THEOREM vf. 


14 


A duple interval is compounded of a 
ſeſquialterateF and a ſeſquitertian interval. 
8 When one quantity contains another once and one half, 


jt is ſaid to be ſeſquialterate of it z when it contains it once 
| and 


alf, 


once 
and 


1 #73 ] | 
Let B G be ſeſ. B.. 
quialterate of D —B 2 
Z, and D Z ſeſ- @: ===: 5 


quitertian of ©; I ſay B G is duple of . 


For take away Z K equal to e, and GL 
equal to D Z. It follows that ſince B G is 


ſeſquialterate of D Z, B L is one-third part 


of B G, and half of DZ: again, ſince DZ 
is ſeſquitertian of ©, D K is one-fourth 
part of D Z and one-third of 9. Since 
then D K is a fourth part of D Z, and 
BL a third part of BG, DK is a ſixth 


part of BG; now DK was a third part 
_ of@, and, therefor, BG is duple of 6. 


„ x. 5 


and one third, it is ſaid to be ſeſquitertian of it. Theſe are 
ſpecies of the ſuperparticular interval, and the two greateſt 


of the ſpecies x for the next greater to a ſeſquialterate is 2 


duple ratio, but this i is _ of the * 


9 4 have been inſerted wake hte 
this place, to ſhew what interval it produced by a duple added 
to a ſeſquitertian. interval ; but Euelid's deference to the Py- 


thagorean - 


1 


* — 


THEOREM vir. 


A duple added to a ſequiatterate inter- 
val, makes a triple interval. PR" TIO 
19 i Thu 


thagorean Hypotheſis, probably, prevented his going on, for 
as it is neither a multiple nor a ſuperparticular interval, ac- 

cording to the Poctrine of the Pythagorean School, i it could 
not be a conſonant one, and as in this Section of the Canon, 
| he intended only to treat of conſonances and their diſtinctions, 
it could not properly have a place in this work; you will, 
however; not be diſpleaſed, I truſt, with its being inſerted 


as a Note — 
ELITE B 1d 


L M5 


L.4 


THEOREM» 


A duple added to a ſeſquitertian interval Forms an inter- 
val, the ratio of which is as 8: : » thus: 

Let B D be a duple inter- B.:: —:—: 
val, and D G a ſeſquitertian: DB:: :“ 
I fay B G is an interval, G:: 
which: may be repreſented by 8: 3s that is, B is to G, as : 
to 3, or three times B is equal to eight times O. 

For fince B is duple of D, fix times D is equal to three 
times B. tat fine Dis ſefquitertian of G, it contains it once 
and one third,” (by note to Theorem 675) conſequently ſix 
times D is equal to eight times G: now fix times D has been 
48 10 4, £462 | | ſhewn 
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Let A be du- T A 2 — — SET | 
ple of B, and B B :: 
Fr ſeſquialterate of G:: -: 
Wwe G; I fay A is triple of G. For fince A 
0 is duple of B, A is equal to twice B; again 
= ſince B is ſeſquialterate of G, B contains Y 
- G once and'one-half ; twice B, therefore, | 
* are equal to three times G; but twice Bare | 1 
ns, equal to A, therefore A is equal to three | 
ill, times G; that 1 is, K is 1255 of G. : 
"_e QE. p. 
THEOREM vil. : 
4 Ir from a ſeſquial terate interval, be 
taken a ſeſquitertian, the remainer will 
— be a ſequioctavan interval. . 
Let A be ſeſ- A. — 
5 quialterate of B, B 
| aa Gfelquiter- G —— —— _ —: 
5 ſhewn FLAP to three times B, and, PETR three times B 
fix are equal to eight times G, orBis to G, r 810 . QE. D. 
PT st. 3 7. 
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tian of B; I fay A is & ſeſquioctavan of G. 
For ſince A is ſeſquialtetate of B, A con- 
tains B once and one half, and, therefore, 
eight times A are equal to twelve times B: 
moreover, ſince G is ſeſquitertian of B, 
G contains B once and one-third, and, 
therefore, nine times G are equal to twelve 


times B; but twelve times B are equal to 
eight times A; therefore eight times A 
are equal to nine times G. A, therefore, 


contains G once and one- eighth part, that 
15, A is ſeſquioctavan of G. Q. E. P. 


THEOREM IX. 


Six ſeſquioctavan intervals are greater | 
than one duple interval. . 


3 262144 · B 294912. G EA : - 
'D 373248. E 49904. S 473298, H $3144. 
For let one mb be A, and-loe-Bbe 
ſeſquioctavan of A, G ſeſquioctavan of B. 


$ One quantity is  ſeſquioRayan of another, v when it con- 


TERS, 


tains the other once and one-eighth part, as 9 is ſeſquiocta- 


: WF 
SE 3 N * 


2: . 


er 


N 
2. 


Em] 
D ſeſquioctavan of G, E of D, Z of E, 
and H of Z; I ſay that H is more than 


| duple of A. 


Since we can find one nab which 
ſhall be ſeſquioctavan of another, let there 


be ſeven found, and let them be A, B, G, 
D, E, Z, and H. If A is 262144, B is 


294912, G 331776, D 373248, E 419904, 
Z 472392, and H 531441. It is evident 
that H js more than duple of A. But A 
B,BG, GD, DE, EZ, and ZH, are 
fix ſeſquioRavan intervals, therefore fix 
ſeſquioctavan intervals are greater than 


one 1 1 f UE D. 


THEOREM X. 


Tur interval of Alararùv is multiple. 

Let Abe ry vrepho hdi, A——— 
B be ien, and G mpeoaps Bi=m : 
Bavigevc 3 fince A G is an Gr 
interval of d diaraαα it is a conſonant 


interval, and js, thergfore, either ſupers 


— . | particular 


Lo 
particular or multiple. (See the Author's 
Introduction.) But it is not ſuperparti- 
cular, becauſe a ſuperparticular interval 
admits of no mean proportional &; it is, 
therefore, multiple. Since, therefore, two 
equal intervals A B, B G being com- 
pounded, make the whole interval A G 
multiple, each of them muſt be multiple; 
therefore A B is a multiple interval. 8 


QE. p. 


THEOREM X 1. 


9 


Tur u of Narerrdpan and dia- 
tyre, are each of them ſuperparticular. 

Let A be Nijru ame 
curnfelitvor, B be B :— . — 
fac n, & G be vd. G:: — ::: —:—: 
Tn.p£Twv : Since A G3 is a Jobarerodpar, 
it is a diſſonant interval; and is, there- 
fore, not multiple; but from Theorem 
the 574, if to an interval, be added ano- 


ache 70200 eee eve.” TS 
121 PRE 1 or 


Wy. 


cr 
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ther equal interval, and the aggregate be 


a non-multiple one, the original is a non- 
multiple interval; therefore A B is a non- 
multiple interval; but it is conſonant, 
and, therefore, ſuperparticular, according 
to Euclid's. Introduction: By the fame 

kind of proceſs it may be demonſtrated; 
_ a dirt. is 4 ſuperparticular inter- 
Val. W Di. 1 * 10 8 gt eat 


THEOREM XII. 


Wy el of A Andy 3 18 3 In 


Theorem the 1074, | the. danach is de- 
monſtrated th; be a ba ang interval 


wx wi 5 


greater on 1 ns in tetra the | 


6h, it is demonſtrated, that a duple in- 


terval is compounded of the two greateſt | 


ſuperparticulars, wherefore the interval 


of Namody, if it be greater than duple, 
is not compounded of two ſuperparticu- 
lars only, but of more: but it is com- 


TY pounded 
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8 
pounded of the two conſonant intervals, 
a dt and a &α r ννιτννα] Wherefore 
the interval of daraus is not greater than 
duple; it is, therefore, duple: But fince 
the &anzrov is duple, and a duple inter- 


perparticulars, therefore the Samara is 


compounded of a ſeſquialterate and ſeſqui- 
tertian interval, (for theſe are the greateſt 
ſuperparticulars*) foraſmuch as it is com- 
pounded of a Jamnwre and Jirec wu, 
which are ſaperparticulars ; Now the 
Trarivre, às being the greater, is ſeſqui- 
alterate, and the Gieareooaper ſeſquiter« 
tian g. It is manifeſt alſo, that the inter- 
| 0, nn anadog r 4 18 
. * this twelfth Theorem, Tuclid propoſed only io con- 
ſider the interval of Neri iir ov, but after Bniliivg the de- 


monſtration, he appears to have added what follows as 2 
5 corollary. For his omitting to mention the interval of 


ara with darec Tap, 1 ſee the remark at the 
nes Theorem * fixth and ſeventh. Fuclid 
hat 


the 


duple, triple, and quadruple ratio, 
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val which. is compounded of Sr 
with 5.aere is à triple interval; for, from 


Theorem the ch, a duple added to a ſeſ- 


quialterate interval makes a triple. inter- 
val; and hence allo it appears that didia- 


Tory 18 A quadruple interval. It is 
demonſtrated then, that theſe three inter- 


; vals, viz. Naragd⁰, Teararar with Na- 


ture, and do hama. are reſpettively i in 


. 


THEOREM 
Ir remains now that we take under 
conſideration the interval of a tone; which 
is ſeſquioctavan. 


We learn, from. Theorem the 875 that, 
if from a ſeſquialterate, be taken 2 ſeſqui- 


tertian interval, the remainer is a ſeſqui- 
octavan interval moreover, if from a 


has given a ſecond demonſtration of the kxth Theorem, 


which is not tramſlatett avit is not neceſſary, the firſt being 
ſuſſtoĩently clear. | . 19 a 


T 4 ; dartyre, 


7 — by 
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2 — — ——el“t 2 
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dranivre, be taken a dre Tapwy, the re- 


mainer is the interval of a tone; there- 


fore the interval of a tone is ſeſquioo- 
ran.. Q. E. D. IE £14 334 , / 


- 


_ THEOREM V. 


*y Lamaerav is leſs than fix tones. It 
has been demonſtrated, that darards i is a 
duple, 3 and that a tone is a ſeſquioctavan 
interval, in the laſt two Theorems ; but 
from Theorem the gth, fix ſeſquioavan 
intervals are greater than a duple interval, 
therefore a &aracey is leſs than fix tones. 


* ? a 1 2 6 1 Nack K. 
© 4 ws. £ — 33 8 4 . i 
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THE OR E M. ois 
A dureroahun is leſs than two tones and 
a hemitone; and a derte i is let chan 


three tones and a hemitone. ny 
Loet B be B. tn; JIOOL a 6735 II 


vary diegeuy- G eee, 


fu , Ger. D... .. 


pron 


wh) 
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acc, and 2 brrckry ET UV 3 GD then is 


the interval of a tone, from Theorem 
the 875; but ſince B Z is the inter- 
val of Alæmaqdy, it contains leſs than fix 
tones, by Theorem the 147; therefore 


the remaining intervals together B G and 


D Z, ſince they are equal to each other, 


(being each a Jareoodpwy) contain leſs than 


Ave tones; wherefore the Nareoodgav BG 
contains leſs than two tones and a hemi- 
tone, and the din B D contains leſs 
than three tones and a hemitone. | 


Y 


THEOREM. XVI. 


1 tone cannot be divided an two o or 
| more equal parts. 1 


It was demoſtrated, in 1 Theorem che 


1376, that a tone is a ſeſquioctavan i inter- 
val, but a ſeſquioctavan interval i 18 ſuper- 


particular; and in Theorem the 3d, it is 
ſhown, that a ſuperparticular interval ad- 


mite neither of one nor of more mean pro- 


portionals, 
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portionals, therefore a. tons cannot be 
divided into equal parts. il 
TuTORENM XVII. 
Tut rapar pra- and xe are found by 
taking conſonant intervals, thus; | 


4 „ uri cui. 


18 


ow E - — ow = 


Tone} | | e 8 
12 — = oy AY eaves . 115 be F; 


Let B be joy, from B raiſe a Caric 
puy to P, and from F go down a duumtvre 
to A, BA, therefore, is a tone; again 
from A raiſe a darervapun to E, and from 
E go down a dani to Z, A ; 4 there- 
fore, i is a tone, and of conſequence ZBis 
2 ditone, wherefore Z is the vaude — 
By the fame kind of proceſs may the 

Tapariras be found $. 


An explanation of the names of the notes will be given 
Treatiſe on Harmonic; it is ſufficient at preſent that 


| ey" 
THEOREM 
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THEOREM XVIII. 


Ne1THE R the TApUTUT Ot nor the TpiTas 
divide a Spiſs into equal parts. 


MOODS. hoy 


' Tone E —— w x 
* Arya; 
A = - - - "uzdTy Hi 
 rorſ e 


Let B be pion, Axavc; T, and urdru A : 
from B go down a Varun to Z, and AZ 
will be a tone; again from Z raiſe a dia- 
reroddpws to E; and both Z A and I E, will 
dach be the interval of a tone; let the com— 
mon interval A f be added, and Z T will 
be equal to A E, but E E is a drr 
md (becauſe a Bareweapur is a ſuperpar» 
ticular interval) there is no mean propor- 
tional between E E, accerding to Theo- 
rem the 3d, but A Z is equal to I E, and, 
n thete is no mean proportional 

between 
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b the interval A r, t hes 1s, from 
vir rij to uννανο g; the rapumrx, therefore, 
will not divide a ſpiſs into equal parts; 
and, by the ſame kind of proceſs, it may be 
demonſtrated, that the Tpiry does not r divide 
a ſpiſc into equal parts, 15 


THEOREM XIX. 


0 inſtitute a canon, exhibiting the 
notes of what is called 22 Imanatable 
Syſtem. 48 T | n 29k: 

+ Let the length! of the canon, at 2.488, 
mos that of the ſtring AB, and let it 
be divided into four equal parts, at the 
points T, A, E; A B, as being the graveſt 
ſound „ Will, therefore, | be the: Pio Or 
baſs note; and as A B is in ſeſquitertian 
ratio of TB, (for A B meaſures B once 
and one third part of B) it follows, that 
T B will ſound a Mareoodpey or fourth 
above to AB; which is the Tpoaxupbartur- 
vos; and FB will be UT&F AV: dH Or 
A | Ade 
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Mxave; vnerww: and as AB is duple of 
B A, BA therefore ſounds Janruoa» or 
eighth above to A B, and BA will be 
MELH : again ſince AB is quadruple of 
EB, E B will, therefore, be rn vrepG- 
Ad Let F B be divided into two equal 
parts at Z, F B will then be duple of Z B, 


and will ſound &a7e7wy or an eighth be- 


low to Z B, which will be „r comps 
tv; let AH be taken a third part of > 
AB, and AB being in ſeſquialterate ratio 
of HB, HB conſequently will found a 
dcrtyre to A B, or a fifth above, and will 


be vijruj dc οννẽuuv; let H be put equal 9 


HB, e B will found J;a7z5y or an eighth 


below to H B, ſo that e B will be vr 


uc Let © K be taken a third part of 
© B, and © B being ſeſquialterate of K B, 


conſequently K B will be wapayton; laſtly, 
let A K be put equal to K B, and AB will 
n be the graveſt vr dr, Or ver UTATAY, " 


which compleats the number of fixed 
b : = Notes, 
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Notes, in the following order of prof, 
from the nhordag handles; $ namely, AX as 
vos. UTATOV 2 Mer: NyrTy repeat 15. 


5 e rn diegtuyſlvor: vary llicun: . 
e and e UT@T HV. 


THEOREM xx. ; 


I remains now, that we exhibit the 
_ diviſions for the moveable ſounds of the 
fame ſyſtem. _ 
Let E B be divided into . ca, | 
equal to each of which let EM be put, 
ſo that MB may be ſeſquioctavan of E B, 
again let MB be divided into eight parts, 
equal to each of which let N M be put, 
NB will be graver, therefore, than BM 
by a tone, but M B is a tone graver than 
E B, fo that NB is rpiry ure, 
and MB is rapam uregſgodu, again 
let N B be divided into three parts, 
equal to each of which let N E be put, ſo 
that B may be ſeſquitertian of N B, 
= hs 9 and 


Jeblion of the 2 according to the Jygtem 7 
c mmaruvtalle -. 
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OO G- £ os S 0 0 5e. K/ VS prevor 
7 | or 


e ? Notes I moveatle Notes 
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and ſound a tbe below to NB, 


S B, therefore, i 18 rpiry Gttuypevos ; 3 again 


let Z B be divided into two equal parts, 
to one of which let E O be put equal, fo. 


that E B would found Sariwre to O B, 
OB, therefore, will be -77apurary pious 3 
let now O I be put equal to O E, and 


II B will be TApUTETY ver; laſtly, let | 


TP be taken a fourth part of FB, and 
P B will be Axaveg peowy ; and thus we 
| have fix of the moveable notes in the 
following order of proof, from the higheſt 


tetrachord; namely, Tpiry UTepPonaiun ; 


raparqruj En ; TpiTy e 
rapbꝛrd rij fecc⁰ꝰ] . UTATWV; fat 


da rovog, Or xxνο fac: : and with this 


Theorem the Section of the Canon con- 
cludes. 
Ihe above notes were called move- 

able, becauſe they were pitched higher or 
lower in the ſcale of muſic, according as 
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tow] 


the muſician played i ina different gehus 


of melody ; and they were the ſecond and 
third notes of each tetrachord; the man- 
ner of tuning them will be fully explained 
in Euclid's Treatiſe on Harmonic, but 
ſome idea of it hath deen already given 
in Letter xxxiv. 
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{LETTER xv. at 
Dear CHARLES, | 


E have now gone through Euclid ; 
Section of the Canon, in which 


you ſee he hath given a diviſion for the 


ard urdron in the 19th Theorem 5 
which ought to have had its place in the 
20th as one of the moveable notes, and 
that he hath taken no notice at all of the 

three moveable no tes Tapayyry dg. | 
Veou, TpiTy, and rapariru gufνν in 
either of theſe Theorems * *; And as the 
work i is defective, ſo it appears not to be 
ſufficiently determinate i in ſome other par- 


ticulars ; owing, poſſibly, to ſome omiſ- 


The two laſt indeed do not belong to what was called the 


Vor, II. 5 D . ſions 
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ſions or miſtakes of ſucceſlive tranſcribers 
in a courſe of time, or to their being only 
partially acquainted with the nature of 
the ſubject; and it may be ſubmitted to 
the judgment of mathematicians, whe- 
ther arithmetical and geometrical propor- 
tion ought not to have been more diſtin- 
e in it. 
At Theorem the 34, the author (1 
that a  ſuperparticular interval neither — 
mits of one or more mean proportionals, 
as In truth it doth not admit of any geo- 
metrical mean ; but his demonſtration of 
the 1675 Theorem, founded upon the 34% 
hath ſomewhat that is amiſs; the propofi- 
tion that a tone cannot be divided into 
( | two equal parts is true; but the reaſon 
afſigned” for it beeauſs + a tone hath no 
geometrical mean, "which is all that is 
expreſſed, ſeems to be an inaccuracy, for 
if a geometrical mean alone were con- 
cetried, a tone could: not be. divided at all 
. "+7 without 
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without the partition of geometrical uni- 
ty, which is | impoſſible, age rev en 
Nicipcio hen, bey cdu ro. 

With reſpect to the extenfiveneſs of his 
plan, it appears to fall ſhort of what it 
ought to reach, for he only takes notice 
of the Tone major, the difference be- 
tween a fourth and fifth, whereas had the 
enquiry been purſued a little farther, the 
fifth might have been refolved into a ma- 


| jor and minor third, and again the major 


third, into a major and a minor tone. 
That he diſcerned or felt the incon- 
gruity of allowing only major tones in 


the octave, appears plainly from the 1475 


Theorem, in which he demonſtrates, that 


the true interval of GSazzcoy is leſs than 


fix tones: what effect the neglecting an 
alternacy of major and minor tones in the 
ſcale, muſt have had upon the melody or 
harmony of a muſical compoſition, is left 
to _ practical muſician to determine: 2 
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In order to obtain the two natural hemi- 
tonic intervals, . it might have been ex- 
pected from analogy, that a major and a 
minor hemitone would be found by dou- 
bling 9:8 the ratio of the major tone, 
and reſolving the ratios into 18 : 17, and 
17: 16, but neither of theſe ratios will 
anſwer, becauſe neither of them is the 
complement of a major third to a fourth, 
and we mult, therefore, have recourſe to 
a different method of inveſtigation from 
their relation to a fourth. We know the 
ratio of the major third to its baſs note 
to be as 5: 4, whilſt that of the fourth to 
its baſs is as 4: 3, and that their difference 
muſt neceſſarily be the hemitonic inter- 
interval from a major third to a fourth, 
thus: 2 
A major third being 7 521 FR A 
fourth as 4 : 3, their difference equals 
I6 : 15; Which is the ratio aſſigned the 
hemitone by Dr. Wallis; and that it is 
| Y the 
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the completive hemitonie interval of a 
third major to a fourth, will appear by 


adding this ratio to the ok of a major 
thitd, : hen | 
as 5:4 +16: 15 8 30: bo=a: 3. 
Now the hemitones are naturally Gtoated 
in the octave between the major third and 
fourth &, and the major ſeventh and 
eighth; and in like manner as the graver 
of theſe hemitonic intervals is the com- 
plement of a major third (which conſiſts 
of a major and a minor tone) to a fourth 
from the baſs note, as from C to F, ſo 
the acuter hemitonic interval is the com- 
plement of a major third (which conſiſts 
of a minor and a major tone) to a fourth, 


from the fifth of the baſs note, as from 


'$ Fourth. + Fourth. 5 
Major Third, 5 Major Thiid. 


Cu — Gra B hem; 
| 0 4 G to C; 
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G to C; and, therefore, each hemitone 
being equal to the difference between a 
major third and a fourth, it follows, that 
they muſt both be in the ſame Neger viz. 
that of 16: 15. r 

Kircher, in his Muſurgia a Des Car- 
tes, in his Compendium of Muſic; have 


mentioned a minor hemitone, to which 


they aſſign the ratio of 25: 24; but as the 
authority of the beſt practical muſicians 
may be cited, that there is no audible diſ . 
tinction between the completive interval 
of the graver and that of the acuter hemi- 


tone, I incline to the opinion that no real 


difference of ratios exiſts between them, 
nor any other difference, except that in 
this, as in every other inſtance, an acuter 
ſound at the fame interval will always be 
more dictinctly heard than a graver: : the 
difference between a major and a minor 
tone is evident from the ill effect, in many 
inſtances, which the tranſpoſal of a piece 


1 256 J 
of inftruthental thtific Not its original 


pitch is found to have, by changing the 5 


order of the tones in ſucceſſion, and as 
they may be adapted to different ſyllables 
in a vocal performante, which a good ear 
feels #nd diſapproves upon a compariſon, 

but when this is not the caſe; as in the 
equality of the Heniltories; atid the ear is 
ſatisfied; I deem that all is right; for to 
confels the truti (perhaps to my diſgrace) 
1 look upon all tiathematical determina- 


: tions in mufic as decifi6ns from acciden- 
tal rolticidences only: Poti the ratio of 


2: 1, for itiflance, pott but to the ear, 
that the octave is the moft perfect con- 
cord? Do the ratios of 4: 3 and of 3: 2 
eonſtrain it to acknowledge the agreeable 
effect of the fourth and fifth; or the 
ratio of 5 4 and 6: 5, the Seats of 
the major third and the ſweetneſs of the 
third minor; &c. The great Author of 
Nature hath, probably, eftabliſhed all his 


* Vol. i. Pp. 205. 
U4 operations 
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operations conſonant with one invariable 
Principle F : Strings, pipes, and I pre- 
ſume that all ſurfaces. tos, of whatever 
form, obſerve in like manner the ſame 
laws of vibration in proportional harmo- 
nic differences, and that from certain ac- 
cordant vibrations in the nerves, „he ear 
of which they are the immediate objects, 
hath a limited power of determining the 
agreeable and diſagreeable in all muſical 
ſounds (particularly when left to itſelf 
unbiaſſed by the prejudices of cuſtom or 
authority) without any mathematical 
knowledge, or ſo much as knowing what 
a ratio means. Mr. Handel, as I have 
5 The Whole vaulted roof of a cathedral may be felt in vi- 
bration under the feet to certain ftrains of muſic; and I 
have evidently been ſenſible of the maſſy pillars trembling, 
upon, ſuch chords being purpoſely ſtruck for the Gp 
as were in uniſon with the building; for which the inge- 
nious Wänden had prepared his voluntary ſo as to come 
upon them with a repeated muſical energetie violence, to 
erer their e more ieee. e 
f = been 


re 


ver 


KE 1 


been told, was an utter ſtranger Fo the 
ſcience of Mathematics, and I know that 
Mr. Stanley and ſome of our beſt muſici- 
ans, at preſent, ö 

After having mathematically diſcov- 


ered the ratios in ſome muſical ſounds 


which were generally acknowledged to 
be agreeable, quitting the determinations 
of their ſenſes, the Antients ſet them- 
ſelves to invent other intervals upon ma- 
thematical Principles, which gave riſe 
to the chromatic and enharmonic genera, 
with their ſhades. or colours: that they 
ſhould amuſe for a time is not to be 
greatly wondered at, for novelty and 
faſhion, with the pride of being thought 
capable of taſting and enjoying a refine- 
ment in the arts, will frequently get the 
better of our genuine feelings, and of our 
underſtandin gs too, for awhile. I have : 
ſent you this N of Euclid's See- | 
bon g of the Nuuſical Canon 5 therefore, ag 
a Mare 
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E 
a matter of curiofity rather than a per. 


fect work, or a werk of great ucfülllen; 


in conjunction with his Treatift on Hat- 
monic, it may cohttibiite to give us 4 
propet notion of the Græcian Müßte, con- 
cerning which there has beth ſb michi 
claffical boaſting : 1 with 1 might be able 
to explain the double docttir ne öf their 
modes, and little would be left to cm- 
pleat dur idea of it. That ther müſt 


dave been a double doctrine concerning 


thetti is clear, from Euclid's account itt 
his ſecond Treatiſe, but moſt probably 
T ſhall not have reſolution to attempt ſo 
difficult a ſubje@, unleſs 1 can meet it 
better information upon it than Nr. 
Malcolm's or old Kitchet's; if it is in 
fact explicable, we niuft look for it in 


Ptolemy, who utidertook a reformation 


of the Grecian Muſic about the middle 


| of the ſecond century: at preſent I ſhalt 


Gly TR. what I have already men- 
tioned, 


L 300 } | 
oned, that theſe ſame noble Greeks were 
abundantly abſurd in the ſuppoſition, 
that Art could dictate to Nature, and 
and that any argument or reaſonings what- 
ever, were to point out to us what ought 
to be moſt agreeable to our feelings: In 
fact, the « ear, and the ear only, determines 
concerning its own pleafures; nor doth 


a ſtranger intermeddle with its joy; it 
_ doth not want a mathematical demonſtra- 
tion what notes are "«yupue\zig or ef, or 


to confult the ratios of numbers or geo- 
metrical quantities before it ventures to 
diſapprove, or to be pleaſed either with 


their melodious ſucceſſion, or with their 


harmony in union. That the lengths of 
thoſe ſtrings which produce the natural 
notes in muſſc, or in that which is called 


the Diatonic ſcale, were fixed and ad- 


juſted by the ear before their mathe- 
matical proportions were thought of, I 
think there can be no doubt, and had I 
lived i in bu days of tetrachords and dia- 

_ paſons, 


$24 
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paſons, I ſhould certainly have been a fol- 
lower of Ariſtoxenus rather than Pytha- 
goras. The application of the term Jan 
rag to the octave as comprehending all 
the conſonances which the Pythagoreans, 
according to Nichomachus, who. hath 
left us the only full account remaining of 
their muſic, limited to fourth, fifth, and 
eighth, I Feel to be abſurd. ] have, ne- 
vertheleſs, added a Diagram, of the. He- 
licon, as deſcribed by Ariſtides Quintilian, 
without informing us who was the author. 
of it, whom ] take to have been Euclid, 


as in his Section of the Canon rigidly ad- 


hered to the Pythagorean doctrine; the 
ſcheme is delineated in the ſecond book 
of Ptolemy's Harmonics, and it takes in 
all the conſonances allowed by the Greeks 
in their major ſyſtem, namely, a fourth, 


| fifth, and eighth, and an octave with A 
fourth, an octave with a fifth, and a diſ- 


Gaps with the ratio of a tone. 
4 am, &c. LE: 
P. S. Let 
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FP. S. Let ABCD be a ſquare, biſſect 
the ſides AB, BD, in the points E and 
F: draw. the lines AF, BC, interſect- 
ing each other in G: through the point 
E draw E H K, parallel to A C, and 
through G draw L - M 11/8 n 
to A C,— 
AC is double of, B F and of F D; alſo 

BF and FD are each double of E H. 
(becauſe. A B is double of A E) ſo that 
AC 1s quadruple of E H, and ſeſquiter- 
tian of the remainer HK; moreover 

MG is double of L G, for 
aas DC to CM, fois DB to GM. 
and as BA to AL, ſo is B F to GL. 
1. e. as DC to CM, fois BF to GL. 
hence as DB to GM, ſo is BF to GL. 
or as DB to B F, ſo is GM to GL. 
wherefore G M equals 2 GL,; and 2 AC | 
_ equals 3 G M; alſo A C equals 3GL. 


| 6 


„ũ„%ßä— * 


Extending, therefore, 4 ſtrings in uni- 
” SE ſon 
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fon from the points A, E, L, B to C, K, 
M, and D reſpectively, and placing under 
them a thin rule in the poſition A, H, 
G. F, call AC x31. HK ix. GM v1, 
BF and FD vii. LG Iv. and EH 111, 
we have thus all the conſonances. 


AC and HK being in ſeſquitertian 
ratio as 4 to 3, exhibit the conſonance 
of a J:areroaper or fourth, as do like- 
wiſe G M and FD, L G and EH. 


8 "BY 


rn 


AC and GM, HK and F D, B F and 
L G, being to each other reſpectively 
in ſeſquialterate ratio, or as 3 to 2, 
give the conſonance of a &ertyre or 
fifth. | 


— 


Ac and FD, G M and LG, BF dad 
E H, being to each other reſpectively 
in duple ratio, or as 2 to I, give the 
conſonance of a Jamar, or the oc- 

5 tave. 12 885 
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G M and E H being in the ratio of 8 


to 3, give the compound conſonance 


of d,anacov with HE T aptov. 


da. 


A Cand L G being in triple ratio, or as 


3 to 1, give the compound conſo- 
nance of J:zTx&ouv with OaTevre. 


AC and E H being in quadruple ratio, 


or as 4 to 1, give the deνͤwe edv or 
double octave. 


* 


Loftly. H K and G M being in ſeſqui- 


octavan ratio, or as 9 to 8, give the 
interval of a tone. 
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LET . 
1769. 


T HEN ſounds were conſidered as the 
ſubject of Muſic, the Antients divi- 

ded the ſcience into three parts, which they 
called the Harmonic, Rythmic, and the 
Metric. The firſt treated ſounds with reſ- 
pet to their differences of acuteneſs and 
gravity : the ſecond principally with reſ= 
pect to the times of their continuance, or 
the ſwiftneſs and ſlowneſs of their ſucceſ- 
ſion to each other: the third as they con- 
cerned the art of Poetry in the various com- 
bination of metrical feet. Dancing was 
likewiſe called a ſpecies of Muſic, in which 
ſounds were no otherwiſe concerned than 
by accident, that is, as they were made | 
an accompaniment only of a combination 
X 2 of 
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of different ſteps, which were regulated 
by a duly varied ſucceſſion to each other 
in an agreeable rythmus and in pleaſing 
figures expreſſive of ſome action or ſenti- 


1 


ment. TY | 
Euclid has defined Harmonic to be the 
Science of Harmony both in Theory and 
Practice; and by Harmony he means no 
more than we ſhould expreſs by the term 
Melody, as ariſing from the /ucceſion of 
a ſeries of notes which had certain deter- 
mined intervals of tune, and which pro- 
ceeded in an agreeable order by ſkips, or 
otherwiſe, from grave to acute, or from 
acute to grave. 

He divides his ſubject into ſeven parts, 
in the firſt of which he treats of Muſical 
Notes : 3 
In the 2d, of their ſeveral Intervals : 

In the 3d, of the different Genera of 

Melody: | 
In the 4th, of Syſtems : 
| In 


In 


n 


In the 5th, of Tones or Modes: 

In the 6th, of Mutation: and | 
In the 7th, of Melopœia, under which 
| head, compoſition, as it reſpected the 

ſcience of the muſician, properly ſo 
called, was underſtood, but which 
took in likewiſe the execution of the 
artiſt or practical performer. | 

A note is a muſical ſound vocal or 
inſtrumental, at a fixed or a determined 
pitch, neither riſing higher in the ſcale 
nor ſink ing lower; a circumſtance which 
is expreſſed by its being produced at one 
extenſion of a ſtring, or by a ſingle energy 
or exertion of the voice * ; and the author 
X 3 adds 

The word here tranſlated a muſical note is dos, 
which ſeems to have been taken from the natural ſound of 
any cord put into vibration, in oppoſition to wWops or 
ſound in general; it particularly reſembles, in its utterance, 
the twang of a bow-ſtring, which is not unlikely to have 
given the firſt idea of ſtringed muſical infiruments ; and ac- 


cordingly they were ſaid, by ſome of the Antients, to have 
| | | been 
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adds to his definition of a note, that it is 
capable of being ſung, perhaps, to diſtin- 
guith it more particularly from an inter- 
val, which was confounded by the Ariſ- 
toxenians $ with a note; or becauſe moſt 
of the intermediate diviſions between note 
and note were abſolutely untuneable and 
1mmelodious, or ſome of them too minute 
and indiſtinct to be attended to by the 
niceſt ear, or ſounded by the moſt periect 
voice. ” 

An Al is the muſical Ana be- 
tween two notes, which differ in acute · 
neſs and gravity. 


been the invention of Apollo caſually playing with the bow 
of his ſiſter Diana. Thoſe notes which immediately ſucceeded 
each other at the aſſigned intervals of the ſcale were called 
Efpppr A, and thoſe which were at greater or leſs inter. 


vals, were termed "Expert, that is, melodious or imme- 
lodious, or, as theſe words are more frequently tranſlated, 


concinnous or inconcinnous. 


& P tolemy's Harm, book 1, chap. ii. and ix. 


The 


it is 
iſtin- 
nter - 
Ariſ- 
moſt 
note 
and 
inute 
the 
er fect 


be- 
cute - 


he bow 
cceeded 
> called 
inter. 
imme - 
lated, 


The 


11 

The Genera or kinds of melody were 
three; and conſiſted in a different man- 
ner of tuning four ſucceſſive notes. 

A Syſtem was a ſeries of ſucceſſive 
notes; but three notes at leaſt, including 
two intervals, were required to conſtitute 
a Syſtem. 

A Mode, which is ſometimes called a 
Tone, is the place of the voice, or that 
ſpace in which it moves higher or lower 
paſſing-through the limits of certain ſyſ- 
tems which it contains , and is incapable 
of latitude *. 


'Y 4 M. utation 


The word Tone wat applied to ſignify a Mode, (by which, 
in this place, Euclid means a ſyſtem of eight ſucceſſive notes 
in the ſcale of muſie), probably becauſe the Greeks originally 
made uſe of no more than three ſpecies of oftave, which they 
called the Dorian, the Phrygian, and the Lydian mode, which 
exceeded each other from grave to acute by the interval of A 
whole tone: Paſling through the limits of certain ſyſtems, 
was therefore added, to diſtinguiſh it from the word Tone, 

As 


[341 

Mutation is defined by Euclid a tranſ- 
ferring of ſomewhat ſimilar into a dif- 
ferent place; by which is to be under- 
ſtood, a raiſing or ſinking the pitch of 
ſome notes of the ſame denomination, or 
the giving them reſpectively a higher or 
a lower place in the muſical ſcale, by a 
change of the melody from one mode to 
another: Our paſling from one key to 
another, anſwers in ſome reſpects to Mu- 
tation, though not preciſely. Euclid's de- 
finition of it was eaſy to be underſtood by 
the Antients, but this ſhort manner of 


as meaning only a ſingle note; what follows of its being 
"QATNGTIG is not eaſy to be explained: Some writers 
Have ſuppoſed its being without latitude means preciſe- 
Ty what he intends by ear! pic T&Tivy in his defi- 
4 nition of a Note z but I have my doubts whether the true 
explanation of it may not be, that a Mode comprehended 
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every other ſyſtem, for though their muſical gamut was ex- 
tended to a d or double octave, no other ſyſ- 
tems were properly contained in it than thoſe which were in 


the firſt octave. 
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expreſſion is by no means ſo to us, though, 
if Iam not miſtaken, the double doctrine 
of the modes, which it ſeems ſtrongly to 
point out, will render it ſufficiently in- 
telligible. | | 

Melopœia was an application of the 


Theory of Harmonic to practice, fo as 


to give every ſubje& its proper character 
of expreſſion by muſical notes. 
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LETTER XVII. 


FTER Euclid has given theſe ge- 
neral definitions, he proceeds to 
explain two different movements of the 
human voice, that which we uſe in com- 
mon ſpeaking or diſcourſe; and its move- 
ment as applied to ſong; the former of 
which, he calls continuous, aud the latter 
diaſtematic. In continuous movement, 


the intenſions and remiſſions of the voice, i 


he tells us, are not diſtinguiſhable with 
preciſion at any point, but it falls and 


riſes imperceptibly, till it entirely ſtops, 
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T ſgafatvn 5 aut i Whereas in 
ſinging 
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ſinging it obſerves a rule directly oppoſite, 
making pauſes or diſtinctions between note 
and note, which thus become the bound- 
aries of each reſpective interval of tune; 
and the notes ſo ſeparated acquire on this 
account, what might properly be called 
| harmonic unity; a term which, if I recol- 
lect aright, was given likewiſe 'to the 
eighth note in every octave, or the repli- 
cation of its G d. And whereas the 

e | VOICE 

$ Ariſtides Quintilian hath obſerved towards the cloſe of 
the third chapter of his firſt book, that in reading or pro- 
nouncing verſe, the movement of our voice partakes of the 
diaſtematic manner uſed in ſong; and Iam rather of his opi- 
nion, though in this remark he differs, I believe, from almoſt 
all the otker antient muſical writers, and Nichomachus ex- 
preſely ſays, gl rig N πõννννννν,ðo 
Tilly & GY WET KEY Ye, EXONAG uc rad zad 
exacov GYopyor mots rd heb, iigavuv x 
uE r T1Vv Qui an GAAS eig d Ao, 
rtr NE 6 rocgrog, 302 EIRYWHTKEW, N 
fe Sc SN Ae and the paſſage in Ariſtides con- 
cludes 
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voice is capable of making its intenſions 


and remiſſions perceptible at whatever 


point we think proper, the number of 
notes muſt by nature, therefore, be inde- 
finite, but they were expreſsly limited 
to eighteen in each genus of melody, 


with diſtinct names appropriated to them. 


—As it will ſoon be neceſſary in the 
courſe of this eflay to enumerate them, 


it may not be improper to premiſe a rea- 


fon for the names which were aſſigned 
them by the Greek muſieians ; and I ſhall 


take the liberty of adding ſomewhat, 


therefare, to the account here given by 
Euclid, from his Section of the Canon, 


cludes thus : J HU u ] £60 Kp I Na- 
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and from the other muſical writers, which 
though unneceſſary for the perſons to 
whom they wrote, will enable us to re- 
member them the better, and to keep 
in mind ſome eſſential particulars con- 
cerning them, which may help us to 
acquire a better notion of their gamut. 
Vou are to be informed then, that the 
Græcian lyre conſiſted, very antiently, of 
four ſtrings only, which was called the 
Lyre of Mercury, and that theſe four 
ſtrings were limited in their muſical in- 
tervals, to that of a hemitone between the 
firſt and ſecond notes aſcending; to that 
of a whole tone * between the ſecond and 
third notes, and of another whole tone 
between the third and fourth, which was 


i 


* You will recolle& here, that the muſical interval be- 


tween one note and a ſecond, was ſuppoſed to be divided into 
twelve parts, ſo that a hemitonic interval conſiſted nearly 
of fix ſuch parts, for it was not Capable, as you have ſeen, 
of 2. preciſe equal mathematical diviſion. 
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the acuteſt ſtring of this Iyre, ſo that the 
intervals of theſe notes, according to their 
reſ pective manner of being tuned, an- 
ſwered to the intervals between the notes 
B, C, D, E, of our modern muſic, what- 
ever might be the pitch of the firſt note; 
and this early conſtruction of the Grecian 
lyre, confined to the latitude or place of 


a fourth, as it was deemed by them the 


firſt perfect mathematical conſonance, 
moſt probably influenced their muſicians 
afterward in carrying on their muſical 
improvements by the diviſions of a te- 

trachord. LEO Ds 
The firſt addition to this celebrated in- 
ſtrument after this, was an application of 
three new ſtrings above the acuteſt of the 
four, which, I ſuppoſe, it might have 
very antiently, and the ſeven ſtrings of 
which it now conſiſted, were conſidered 
as two tetrachords, having one note com- 
mon to each, namely, the acuteſt note of 
the 
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1 
the graver tetrachord of the two, which was 
reckoned the graveſt note of the acuter 
tetrachord, and the graveſt of theſe 7hree 
new ſtrings being tuned at a hemitonic in- 
terval from the ſtring immediately below 
it, and the ſecond of them at the interval 
of a whole tone from the firſt of the three, 
and again the third at the interval of a 
whole tone from the ſecond ſtring, the 
muſical intervals of theſe three new ſtrings 
correſponded with thoſe of the notes F, 
G, A, in the ſcale of Guido, and to theſe 


ſeven ſtrings tuned as B, C, D, E, F, G, A, 


of the modern ſcale (with regard to in- 
tervals) the compaſs of the lyre is ſup- 
poſed to have been confined till Pytha- 
goras compleated an octave by the addi- 
tion of . a ſtring below the graver tetra- 
chord, f which was now called TETpaxodog 
vreT@y, the tetrachord of the upper or 
the principal notes. 
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How long the lyre continued in this 


| Nate is not clear, but the next ſtep of im- 


portance to the Grecian muſic ſeems to 
have been the addition of three ſtrin oy 
more to this inſtrument above the acuteſt 
of theſe eight; which three being conjoined 
to the octave, the eleven ſtrings thus uni- 
ted together in their favourite inſtrument, 


made up three tetrachords, each of which, 


agreeably to their former practice, had 
one ſtring or note in common with the 
tetrachord adjoining to it, and thus com- 


pleated in the ſeries a ſyſtem of an o- 


tave with a fourth. The note below 
theſe three tetrachords, which had been 
added by Pythagoras, was called pe- 


| AzpSavoueveg, or the ſingle aſſumed note; 


the graveſt tetrachord, as hath been ſaid, 

was called the Terp#xopdos urarüv, that 
is, the tetrachord of the upper or the 
principal notes, either from the poſition 
of the lyre in the hand of the performer, 
| * which 
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E 
which in playing was held with the acu- 
teſt ſtring next the floor, ſo that the graveſt 
and ſtrongeſt ſtrings were ſtruck with the 

thumb of his right hand, (when a plec- 
trum was not made uſe of; ) or from the 
ſuperior dignity of the tones themſelves, 
which were brought out from this graveſt 
tetrachord; which I ſhould rather e 
to have been the 1. | 
The next tetrachord above that, ca led 
: vrærdv, was called rer opòo⸗ Meow, the 
tetrachord of the middle notes. The 
third, rerpaxepdos obi that of the 
conjoined notes; and the whole ſyſtem of 
three tetrachiords was called the Conjoined 
Syſtem, from the conjunction of this third 
tetrachord with the ſyſtem of the octave 
(as it was compleated by Pythagoras) 
by a common note which anſwered in 
its tuning to 5 flat of the modern ſcale, 
to giye;a hemitonic interval between the 
firſt and ſecond. note of this third con- 
Joined tetrachord,—See Diagram; No. 1. 
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After this addztion te the inſtrument, 
ie was eaſy to carry its improvements far. 
ther, and it could not have been long be- 
fore the very dulleft mufician might dif- 
bern what advantages it would receive 
from an extenſien of its notes to a diſdia · 
paſ6n or double octave; four ſtrings more, 
therefore, were ſoon added to the Lyre. 
It was but natural to think of joining 
theſe additional firings to the three firings 
which anfwered to 5 flat © and d above 
the octave A a, by one common note an- 
ſwering to e of Guido's gamut,: to com- 
| pleat two tetrachords ; and to ſepurute the 
ſecond tetrachord of the middle notes from 
that above it by the interval ef a whole 
tone, inſtead of the hemitonic interval ; 
this ſtep was accordingly taken: the in- 
terval between the ſeeond and third tetra- 
chord afeending was now denotninated 
the difjunRive interval or tone; the third 
tetrachord aſſumed the namevf the rerpax- 
| vb. kama, the terrachord of the dif- 
| Joined 
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joined notes; the fourth was called the 
verpdyrop3eg ure, the tetrachord of 
the ſuperadded notes, and the whole ſyſ⸗ 
tem of fifteen. notes was now called the 
Major, or the Dis Jo1NED Sve EBT, from 
its third tetrachord being ſeparated from 
the Pythagorean octave, as the Minor 
Syftem had been termed the Conjointn 
SYSTEM from the third tetrachord hays 


ing been joined- to the Pythagorean: oc+ 


tave by a' common note, What I haye 
laid down will be extremely clear, upon 


comparing the two Diagrams together 
which I have I and are ne 


Hand art 2 


| I remain, he, 7 


P. a. 11 0 occurs to me upon. this oecae 
Gan, that a paſſage i in the beginning of 
Horgge's third Satyr hath generally been 
miſigterpreted by the commentators: The 
Poet s meaning is, that Tigellius, who 
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ſometimes, like other ſongſters, could not 
be prevailed upon, by any conſiderations 
or entreaties, to tune a ſingle note; when- 
ever the whim took him, without any 
deference to the inclinations of the com- 
pany, would peſter his friends with the 
drunken ſong Jo Bacche,” from the be- 
ginning of an entertainment to the end 
of it; ſometimes in the baſs of the grave 
- tetrachord, and again in the higheſt ſquall 
of the acute. The conſtruction: is, itera- 
ret Io Bacche modo voce quæ reſonat ſum- 
ma, modo voce quæ reſonat ima tetra- 
chordis ; for which word, by a metri- 
cal licence, he uſes guattuor cbordis; by 
voce quz reſonat ſumma, he means the 
tetrachord var, and by voce quæ re- 
ſonat ima, is to be' underſtood the te- 
trachord vrep BBA: for ſumma and ima 
had reference, not to the pitch of the 
'voice in a ſingle tetrachord, which would 


have made no 3 difference of tune, 
than 


1 


than that of a fourth; but to tlie poſition 


ot theſe two tetrachords upon the lyre; 
the graveſt and the acuteſt notes of which, 
were diſtant not leſs than nine whole 
tones, and four hemitones; that is, from 
urd rj una, to ry ure GO; or, 
in our modern gamut, from B to Aa: 
and you will obſerve, that the order and 
latitude only of intervals hath been de- 
termined, as correſponding with 'thoſe of 


the modern ſcale ; but that this Treatiſe 
of Euclid hath nothing to do with the 
_ pitch of muſical notes, which will be con- 

fidered in another Oo s 
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_ are now prepared to underſtand, 
not only why ſuch particular names 
were aſſigned to the notes in the Gracian 
Scale, but the nature of the Genera like - 
wiſe, about which ſo much learning hath 


been employed: You fee, from the Dia» 


grams I have ſent, that every tetrachord 
conſiſted of four notes, which ef courſe 


muſt include three intervals; now a dif- 
ference in theſe intervals was the only 


thing which conſtituted the different ge- 
nera of the Græcian melody; and it was 
an eſſential principle of their muſic, that 
the ſecond note of every tetrachord ſhould 

ETC be 
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be at a ſmaller interval from the firſt note 
of it, (by which I mean the graveſt) than 


that of a whole tone, except in the cafe 


of a wuxvo; or ſpiſs, which was a com- 
pounded interval, as will be ſhown bere- 
after. 1 
It hath been obſerved, that the Genera 
were three in number, namely, the Dia- 
tonic, the Chromatic, and the Buburmonic. 
The firſt of which aſcended through each 
of the four tetrachords from grave to 
acute, by the ſucceſſive intervals of a be- 
mitone u tone, and n tone, The Chromatic 
aſcended through the tatrachords, from 
grave to acute, by a Senmtone, 2 Brmitaua 
and a tribemitane i and the Enharmonic, 
by the intervals of a digis or quarter of a 
tone, a ſecond dige, und a dituar, ſo that 
you ſee the þ/ace of à tetrachord' or its 


whole muſical interval, was preciſely 


equal to five hemitones in each of theſe 
three genera. „5 
| . From 


L. % 
From what has been ſaid, the names 


of the notes will now appear to have been 
very properly aſſigned to them, for as the 
Greeks divided their whole ſcale of muſic 
into tetrachords, the names of its notes, 
except mpooAupuGeariuerc; the aſſumed note, 
and the fen or the middle note, had re- 
ſpect to the ſeveral tetrachords in which 


they were reſpectively placed, 
The graveſt of the tetrachords in the 


Conjoined Syſtem (See Diagram, No. 1.) 


was called rerpdxepdos vraTav, or the te- 
trachord of the principal or uppermoſt 


notes; the ſecond, rerpuxoplos MMG, or 


the tetrachord of the middle notes; and 
the third, Terpaxoplog ournppirur, the te- 
trachord of the conjoined notes, The gra- 
veſt tetrachord and the ſecond tetrachord, 
after the addition of a fourth in the Diſ- 
joined Syſtem, ſtill retained the names of 
rar and piowy, but in this Major Syſ- 
tem el fifteen notes, the third was called 


maxx | 


Sg 0 .0 > 
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a vp I. the tetrachord of | 


the disjoined notes; and the fourth, 7e- 
rpdxopòos vrt, or the tetrachord of 
the ſuperadded notes; this tetrachord 
having been added, as you have ſeen, to 
compleat the ſyſtem of a diſdiapaſòn or a 
double octave.— See Diagram, No. 11. 

The note added by Pythagoras, a and 
called Tporhapdavoue or the aſſu med 
note, together with four tetrachords com- 
prehended in fourteen notes, took in the 
whole of their ſcale with reſpect to its 
extent d, and you muſt remember, that 
the notes theirſelves retained the ſame 
appellations in each genus of melody, 
though their intervals frem each other 
were reſpectively altered. Vou will ex- 
cuſe a little repetition upon the ſubject. 

{F It is proper to obſerve here, that the third tetrachord of 


the Conjoined Syſtem being occaſionally taken into the ſcale 


above the two loweſt tetrachords, gave a diſtinction of three 
other names increafing the number of the notes to eighteen, 
inftead of fifteen, with the Pythagorean aten note 


low. | 
CY The . 


The Scale of Muſic began then with tlic al. 


fax) 


ſamed note, and aſcended through. four tetrs- 
chords to the acuteſt ; I ſhall tranſcribe their 


names in the Greek without tranflating them, 


which would tend rather to confound than to 


render them clearer to you, beſides occationing 
much unavoidable circumlocution. 
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In the pr eceding Scale, the vpiry Tipo 
A anſwers to b flat, in order to make 
a hemitonic interval between the firſt and 


ſecond notes of the conjoined tetrachord, 


(which extends from Mic to Nerz cu 
fino) and a whole tone between 7piry 


and Trepevnry owners, but in the diſ- 


Pines tetrachord, extending from rap 


lulon to vary dusg u, b is natural, the 
interval from 6 to c, which i is the firſt 


Interval of the digjoined tetrachord, being | 
2 hemitone by nature, or in the natural 


ſcale. | 
It will be evident to you ken, from in- 


ſpection of the Diagrams, that in the Dia- 
tonic Genus, which is that only which 


I ſhall conſider; the ſcale of the antient 
Greek Muſic was preciſely the ſame with 
our own, ſo far as reſpected the intervals 
of its notes ; the degree of pitch is a dif- 
ferent affair, Which! is to be conſidered af- 


terward, 
I have 


* 
1 
(1 
| it 
_ 
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I have ſaid that the notes in each genus 
retained their original names, though the 


intervals between them differed, thus from | 


'urdry "orarav to TaurdTy vrards, in 
the Diatonic genus was the interval of a 
hemitone, and the ſame in the Chroma- 
tic, but in the Enharmonic genus you 


will recolle&, it was only the interval of 


a Jer; or quarter of a tone; again the in- 
terval from Myav%s vrariy to · vd ri li- 
Fer, Which in the Diatonic genus was a 
fone; in the Chromatic, was a tribemitone; 
and in the Enharmonic, was a ditone. 


I am, &c. 
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LETTER xix. 


DAR CHARLES, 


ſuppoſed, becauſe it was uſually track 
with the fore-finger, but I think another 


reaſon may be given, namely, becauſe an 


attention to its interval from the acuteſt 
note of each tetrachord pointed out, after 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed manner, in what 
genus the melody was carrying on; the 


middle ſtring of the lyre in the Major 


Syſtem was called MEEH, with ſtrict pro: 
priety; but it had this name likewiſe in 


the Minor Syſtem, though there were no 


more 


+THE third note aſcending in the two 
1 power tetrachords is called Aryans; 
or the pointer; as ſome muſicians have 
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more than three ſtrings above it. Of 
theſe ſifteen notes which conſtituted the 
Græcian Scale, ſome were called eco reg 
or fixed, and others xwepwor ar moveable; 
the fixed ſounds were the loweſt and the 
| higheſt note of each tetrachord, becauſe 
theſe were never liable. to-any alteration 
by a change of the' genus; and for the 
ſame reaſon the mpro ia Crnduwmcy Or the 
aſſumed bote, from its not being: taken 
into any tetrachord; muſt have been. 4 
fred note likewiſe, for- Ne ene 
to the Diagram. 
\ The An vote. 48 that ix i 
nnn un interval 1 for an inter- 
val, acconding to 'Euclid's definition. is 
the ravſical diſtance between any two 
notes whack differ in acustmeſs and gra- 


vity. It is neceſſary to ſettle this dife 


tinction well in your misd, becauſe oder 
and intrrwalt are very often confounded 
with rach gather: Let us take what mur 

Jin ſical 


— 
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fical interval we pleaſe, it muſt be termi- 
nated by two notes, and whilſt this inter- 
val remains the ſame, the two extreme 
notes of it muſt keep the ſame places; 
however the intermediate notes may be 
intended or remitted ; the two middle notes 
only in every. tetrachord were, therefore, 
ſaid to de moveable, and we accordingly 

find ' them at eren. intervals in each 
genus. 20 8 np 
e enge Dis goined 


emo ny 2lgv1974 Oved 10 cis 
The ended b, . ichn 
Wert: wanne — ; wb BHO 
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ee, wa bikes 0244131 
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Vr. wrepBoxcliuy 3 to which 
muſt be added i m the Conjoinedor Minot 
| en 
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Of 
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Of the foregoing fixed or immoveable 


notes, ſome were called Gapuaurve: j ſome 
PET GTTUXYOL 3 and others ou, but the 


graveſt and acuteſt notes in each ſyſtem, 
as the TpoThep3avejuwoss. the v1ry urep g 
Adu, and the vir cur ai, were termed 
aruxvo.—See the Diagrams, No. I. II. 
To underſtand the meaning of theſe 


latter appellations, it will be neeeſſary t6 
enquire into the meaning of the term 


uv or ſpiſs ; now the vx; was a ſyſ⸗ 


tem of two intervals in a tetrachord, both | 


IF 
which, taken together, made ane com- 


pound interval leſs than the remaining in- 
terval, which compleated the meaſure of 
a fourth; and it follows from this account 
of it, that the Diatonic genus does not 
Properly admit of a rucrde or ſpiſs inter- 
val, becauſe if we take a hemitone and a 
tone together, . this compound interval 
which conſiſts of thee hemitones, is 
greater than the remainin remaining interval of a 
5 | tetrachord, 


LF \o 
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tetrachord, the whole of which contains 


no more than five hemitones. 


In the Chromatic genus „ the two he- 
' mitones taken together make a ſpiſs, as 


being leſs than a trihemitone, which is 


the complement of a tetrachord; in like 
manner the two dieſes of the Enbarmonic 


genus taken together, make a ſpiſs in- 
terval, becauſe they are leſs than a ditone, 
the completive interval of the tetrachord; a 
ſpiſs, therefore, in the Enharmonic genus 


is the interval of a hemitone ; and a tone is 


a ſpiſs interval in the Chromatic. I ſhall 
now ſet down one tetrachord in the Chro- 
matic, and another in the Enharmonic 
genus, which will render the meaning of 
the terms Haß ruxvoi, pPETOTURYOL, and o- 
Tux ſufficiently clear, dividing the for- 
mer tetrachord into five hemitones, and 
the latter into ten dieſes, aſcending from 
B to E, OY to our n ſcale. 


ve Det 
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DIAGRAM, No. 11. 


Chromatic Tetrachord 


from B to E, divided 
into fve Hemitonic| 


Intervals. 
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in * two o ſchemes, it is of courſe the grave 
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. divided 
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vals. 


Tal 


note of each ſpiſs, and was, therefore, 
very properly termed fapuruxvo; : C, 


which is the middle note of each ſpiſs, 
might, with equal propriety, be termed 
peroruxve;; and laſtly, D being the acu- 
teſt note of each ſpiſs, was for that rea- 
ſon called eFvruxvos. 3 


I am, &c, 


iir 
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LETTER XxX. 


DAR CHARLES, 
OU have ſeen why the three firſt 
aſcending notes of a tetrachord, in- 


cluding two intervals, were called in the 


Chromatic and Enharmonic genera, by 


the names of Baptruxvo, peromuxver, and 


oZuruxv0r; it follows, therefore, that thoſe 
notes which they called dulv, muſt be 
ſuch as were neither the ſecond nor third 
in any tetrachord, and that three notes 
only could be termed d v4 namely, the 


aſſumed Pythagorean note, the higheſt 
note of the Conjoin'd Syſtem, and the 


higheſt note of the fourth or the acuteſt 


tetrachord in the Disqoin d Major Syſ- 
0D} 3 


E 3 


tem; and it appears moreover from what 


hath been ſaid of the Roy yo 6 igdveg or 
fixed notes, that theſe may be either 


Baptrruxve: Or dmνẽðtw,, and that they are 


eight in number, namely, five of the for- 


mer, and the three of the latter, for which 


I refer you again to the Diagrams, No. 1. 


and 11, where it will appear, that the five 


Bapuruxyes are = 3 
. 1. The ME UTATUY, 
2. UTaT) ſatcur, | 
3. MESH, 
4. . and 
5. irn daga. 
And that the three Aruxve are, 
I. TpoT\apſIavopencc, 1 
2. ru G⁰νtοο , and 0 
3. ry eG NY 5 . MO 


But it is to be obſerved, that MEI, con- 


ſidered as a Gapuruxvog, hath this term 
from its place in the Conjoin'd Syſtem 
Z 3 | only, 
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only, in which it is the graveſt note of a 
tetrachord; whereas, in the Digjoin'd 

Syſtem, it is the acuteſt note of the ſe- 
cond tetrachord 8 UT&ATY uc, but 
ſince it was liable to be made the graveſt 
note of the third tetrachord in the Minor 
Syſtem, it could not properly be added to 
the claſs of the 47uxvu, but whenever its 
relation to a Tuxv; was conſidered, muſt 
be reckoned amongſt the | Bapuruxzc of 
courſe. 

The moveable notes, as hath been faid, 
were placed between the fixed notes of 
each tetrachord, that is, they were its ſe- 
cond and third notes, . and were "ow in 
number, namely, 85 | 

TApUTATY UTATOV, 

Agave; umtaroy | 

Tapurdry peru, 

AN, peTay, | 

TpiTy oh a TUVnapeavey, 
crapariru at aaa cue 


pirꝝ 


ſe- 


Ty 
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TpiTy von 
| TapenTy reg Gd: - | 
five of theſe were peo orion, and five of 
uA. 


7 
MeoorTuxv0. Ou uxvoi. 


— —— 


TAPUTOGTY urr , N αννανε ,,ẽEG*hͤα˙, 


7 7 PAL, 7 
TOpuTATY frETwY, MNνν⁰νναε peETauv, : 
roi TY TUVNpphevwry Taperyry Tum ppevwy, | 


TpiTy dieCeuypravuys, Tapavnry duevypmevu, 


„„ and 

Tpi: TY url. raparijru up GH. 

If you refer again to the ſchemes of the 
Major and Minor Syſtems above given, 
you will find, that they exhibit the fixed 
and moveable notes, and point out at the 
ſame time which of them were amruzys., 
Papurruxvor, peaorurVor, Or CU u in each 
ſyſtem, with the names of the modern 
notes to which thoſe of the antient ſcale 
correſponded, in reſpect ta their intervals 


from each other. 
1 am, dear Charles, &c. 
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LET. TER XXI.. 
DEAR CHARLES, 


larly concerning the nature of Intervals, 
which, he tells us, were conſidered i in 
five different reſpects: Th 
Firſt, with regard to their ie 
Secondly, as e differ in 2 the ſeveral 
: > Goarg(O OE} > 
Thirdly, as they « are Confonant or Die 
fonant, © OED. bs 
Fourthly, as they are Compounted or 
Incompounded. And | 


Loafily, as they are Rational or Tra. ; 


tional. 
Thoſe 


Y letters ſhall follow the order in 
which Euclid continues his ſub- 
ject, who goes on, to treat more particu- 


2 : 
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Thoſe intervals differ in magnitude, 


which are bounded by two notes, at a 


greater or ſmaller diſtance from each 
other —as, the interval of a dieſis, a he- 


mitone, a tone, a trihemitone, a ditone, 


a tritone, a diateflardn, a diapente, or of 
a diapaſòn, &c. | ER 
Intervals differ in reſpe& of genus, as 
they are Diatonic, Chromatic, or Enhar- 
monic ; and again with reſpe& to Conſo- 

nance or Difſonance. 

| Conſonant intervals are the Gateſartn, 
the diapente, the —_ and their re- 
plicates. 25 | 

Diſſonant ve are thoſe which are 
leſs than a d:ateſſarin, and all ſuch as are 
found between the above named conſonant 
intervals. Diſonant intervals, leſs than a 
diateſſarön, are thoſe of the dieſis or quar- 
ter tone, the hemitone, the tone, the tri- 


hemitone, and the ditone, or the flat and 


ſharp third. Diſſonant intervals between 
| the 


0 z 
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the conſonances in an octave, are the tri- 
tone, the tetratone, and the pentatone, 
with their replicates, and the like intervals 
added to the oftave. | 

Conſomance, is the uniting and melting 

together of a grave and an acute ſound ſo 
as to ſoothe and delight the ear *. 


* Notwithſtanding Euclid hath included all muſical ſounds | 


within the two claſſes of Conſonant and Diſſonant notes; 


this doctrine was not allowed univerſally by the Greek mu- 


ficians, Gaudentius, for inſtance, mentions a third claſs of 
notes, which held a middle place between the UpPWV0; 


and 0:&wy01, which he terms Tapepuno and inſtances 
the intervals between WT ApuTATy fac and Fagan 


pron, which is the tritone; and from Aryaver peo wy 
to TFApapec ty, which is the Harp third: the latter ought 
certainly to have been allowed as conſonant, but the tritone 
is not ſo, though modern muſicians very judiciouſly apply 
it as if it were really a concordant interval; and it is parti- 
cularly uſeful in leading the melody into a new key, or as 
the Greeks would term it, into a new mode; that the An- 
tients applied it to their change of modes can hardly admit a 
doubt, though I do not recolle& this uſe of the tritone ex- 


preſsly mentioned ; but Gaudentius ſpeaks of theſe pboy- 


You rap puoi, as reſembling confonances in their mix · 
ture, & TY Xpoures 5 that is, when ſounded together. 


Diſſe- 


1 Wo TY 


0 


Lag) 

Diſſonance, on the contrary, is a reni- 
tency of two notes to mix or blend toge- 
ther, and which, forced into union, jar 
and offend the ear by their oppoſi tion. 

In the next place, intervals differ as 
they are compounded or incompounded. 

An incompounded interval is that which 
is found between two immediately ſuc- 
ceeding notes of the ſame genus; for in- 
ſtance, the interval between fur«ry and 


n4purary, or between any other note and 


that which is immediately either prior or 
ſequent to it in the ſcale of the ſame genus. 

Compound intervals are ſuch as are com- 
prehended by two notes not immediately 
ſucceſſive in the ſcale, as including more 
than one interval at an indefinite diſtance 
in any genus, or in the varieties of ſuch 
genus called its colours; for ne, the 


interval between Tapurary and pion, or 


that between pon and Tpiry Jiefevyprron, . 
&c. and you will recollect, that the 
ſmalleſt. 
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ſmalleſt interval + Gat er diele ot 


quarter tone. 

Some intervals are common, partaking 
in the nature both of ſimple and com- 
pounded intervals ;—ſuch are all thoſe 
from a hemitone to a ditone ; foraſmuch 
as the hemitone in the Enharmonic genus 
being a ſpiſs of two dieſes, is a com- 
pounded interval; whereas in the Chro- 
matic and Diatonic genus it is an interval 
uncompounded again a tone, which in 


the Chromatic genus is a ſpiſs, conſiſting 


of two hemitones, in the Diatonic is a 
ſimple interval; a trihemitone in the 
Chromatic is a ſimple interval, but in the 
Diatonic a compounded one; and a di- 
tone, which is uncompounded in the En- 
harmonic genus, is a compounded inter- 
val in the Diatonic and Chromatic ge- 
nera: In a word, all intervals in the ſcale 
which are leſs than a hemitone, are ſim- 
ple intervals; and all intervals ww | 
than a ditone are compounded. It might 

have 
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have been obſerved, that conſonant inter- 
vals are likewiſe either fimple or com- 


pounded ; ſimple conſonant intervals are 
the diateſſarön and the diapente only, 
whereas the diapaſon and all other con- 
ſonant intervals are compounded; thus 
the diapaſon is compounded of a fourth 
and a fifth; again, diapaſdn with a dia- 


teſſarôn, diapaſdn with a diapente, and 


the diſdiapaſon, muſt be compounded 

conſonances. wr 
| Intervals are in the laſt peck: diſtin 

guiſhed as rational and irrational. 
Rational intervals are thoſe whoſe ſize 


is determinate, or whoſe ratio with reſpect 
to others is abſolutely fixed; as the tone, 
hemitone, ditone, tritone, and the like. 


Irrational intervals are ſuch as either 
fall ſhort of the next ſucceeding rational 
interval, or which exceed the next ratio- 
nal interval by ſome irrational undefine- 


able de 
= am, 7 
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LETTER Xu - 


DEAR CHARLES, 


[ FAVING already ſettled the different 
order of Intervals in each of the 
the three Genera, as explained by Euclid, 
it is needleſs to trouble you with a farther 
repetition of what hath been already ſaid. 
The Genera characterized the melody, 
which was either Diatonic, Chromatic, 
or Enharmonic ; if it proceeded by ſuch 
an order of intervals as occurs in the a- 
tural ſcale of notes only, it was called 
Diatonic melody; when by ſuch as is 
found in the Chromatic genus, it was 
called Chromatic melody ; when the or- 
der was ſuch as we meet with in what 


ent 


the 


ner 


ch 


a 
was termed Enharmonic intervals, (tho 
it would be hard to aſſign a reaſon for this 
appellation) the melody in like manner 
received its name from the Enbarmonic 
genus. | 


| | . 
Mixed melody was when one part of 


the ſong or inſtrumental compoſition pro- 
ceeded by the order of intervals in one 
genus; and another part according to the 


order of intervals in a different genus; 


and thus two, or, perhaps, all the genera 
might be introduced into the ſame ode or 
the ſame piece of inſtrumental muſic. | 
When the compoſition was conducted 
chiefly by ſuch ſkips as proceeded by the 
fixed notes, becauſe theſe notes were not 
ſubject to any alteration of their intervals, 
by a change of the genus, but were com- 
mon to each of the three generas, the 
Song was very properly faid to move in 
common melody. | 1 


—— 


Ihe 
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The difference between one genus and 
another was entirely owing to the move- 
able notes, which, as hath been ſeen, were 
the ſecond and third notes of each tetra- 
chord : In the Diatonic genus, for in- 


ſtance, the rab ru brd, Which is 
immediately above the loweſt note of the 
graveſt tetrachord, was at the diſtance of 
a hemitone, from the rh UTAT WY 5 in 
the Chromatic genus it kept the ſame 
| Interval, but in the Enharmonic it was 
only at the diſtance or interval of a dieſis 
or quarter tone, ſo that in the three ge- 
nera the greateſt and the leaſt diſtance of 
the deeper moveable note of the two from 
the loweſt note of the graveſt tetrachord, 
were the intervals of a dieſis, br that of a 
| hemitone, whoſe difference being a dieſes, 
this interval of a quarter tone muſt be the 
greateſt change of place, to which the 
deeper moveable note in the ſcale was lia- 
ble; "That 1 is to ſay, the interval between 


ura xi 


7 


vr rar and apud ry — can 
be varied no more than the, diſtance of a 
quarter note: and the ſame holds good 
with reſpect to the lower moveable note 
of any other tetrachord. | 

The diſtance of the acuter moveable 


note of any tetrachord, or the interval of 


its third from its fourth note, which in 
the Diatonic genus is that of a tone, in 
the Chromatic is the interval of a trihe- 
mitone or flat third; and of a ditone or 
ſharp third in the Enharmonic ; ſo that 
the greateſt and the leaſt diſtance of this 
moveable note from the acuteſt ſound of 
the tetrachord, are thoſe of a tone and a 
ditone, whoſe difference being a tone, the 
greateſt change of place (or rather tune) 
to which the acuter moyeable note is lia- 
ble in the three genera, muſt be that of 
a tone ; and the interval, for inſtance, be- 
tween Tapurary virarey and Amar; vura- 
roy can never be greater; ſo that the acu- 
 Vabe I: | Aa = - 
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teſt e, which is that in the Diatonic | 


genus, approaches no nearer to the higheſt 
note of a tetrachord, than the meaſure of 
a tone, nor ever deſcends to a greater diſ- 
tance from it than the interval of a di- 
tone; which is the caſe in the Enharmonic 
genus. I thall endeavour to render what 
is ſaid clear, by the annexed ſcheme; and 
you will obſerve, that the ſame holds true 
with reſpect to the notes of any other te- 
trachord beſides that ſtyled %rarov, or 


the tetrachord of the ee or principal 


notes. 

Loet each of the 1 8 the 
double perpendicular ſtrokes which reach 
from one parallel line to another, repre- 


ſent the intervals of ſo many whole tones, 


again ſuppoſe theſe ſpaces to be divided 
into hemitonic ones, by the perpendicular 
ftrokes reaching only half way down be- 


tween the parallel lines; a ſubdiviſion of 


theſe again, 1 the ſhorter pans will 
' _—_ 
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exhibit the ſpaces of the Enharmonic 
dieſis or quarter tones, and the whole ſpace 
from B to E between each of the parallels, 
will repreſent ten dieſes or five hemitones,. 
that is, the interval of a tetrachord or a 
perfect fourth, as from UTATY UTATWY to 
ud rij peru: Let C and D be the move- 
able notes Tapurary ureray and u 
ur, the point is to determine the 
ſpace through which theſe moveable notes 
paſs by a change of genus; let us then 
begin with C, which in the Chromatic 
genus keeps the ſame diſtance from B 
which it had in the Diatonic, namely, 
that of a hemitone; whereas in the En- 
harmonic it moves nearer to B by a dieſis, 
it is evident, therefore, that the largeſt in- 
terval of C from B, which is the graveſt 
note of the tetrachord, being that of a 
hemitone, and its ſmalleſt that of a dieſes, 
that its place, as Euclid terms it, or the 
ſpace through which C moves in the te- 

| Ka trachord, 
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trachord, muſt be limited to the interyal 
of a dieſis or quarter of a tone. | 
We are next to conſider what is the 
place of D, the acuter moveable note, 
which I ſhall refer to E the acuteſt note 
of the tetrachord, as the graver moveable 
note C was referred to B the graveſt note 
of it; now D in the Chromatic genus 
moves half a tone farther from E than it 
„„ was ſituated in the Diatonic genus, and 
in the Enharmonic half a tone farther 
ſtill; we ſee then that the ſmalleſt inter- 
val of D, from the acuteſt note E of the 
whole tetrachord B E, being that of a 
tone in the Diatonic genus, and its largeſt 
that of a ditone in the Enharmonic, that 
its place muſt take up the ſpace or inter- 
. val of a tone: in other words, the variation 
of the graver moveable ſound in any te- 
trachord could be no more than that of a 
quarter of a tone, nor could the utmoſt 
variation of the , the acuter move- 
able ſound, ever exceed the interval of a 
whole tone. 1 
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It is obvious from hence, that by re- 


marking at what diſtance the acuter move- 


able note, was from the acuteft note of a 


tetrachord, which wag always a fixed 


note, it might be immediately known in 


which of the three genera the melody was 


proceeding ; in the Diatonic genus it was 

exactly a whole tone from the acuteſt; in 
the Chromatic a trihemitone ; in the En- 
harmonic a ditone ; ; and on this account, 
as it ſeems to me, it might very properly 


have acquired the name of a:xaue;, or the 
pointer, but Nicomachus, and Ariſtides 


Quintilian, .in their Firſt books, tell us, 


that Aryavog was ſo called, becauſe it was 


always ſtruck with the pointer or Tay 
finger of the left hand. En, 
Beſides the diviſion of a tetrachord into 


genera, there was moreover a farther ſpe- 
cific diviſion of the genera into their co- 
lours or varieties, of which Euclid reckons 
fix that 1 were rational and eſtabliſhed, one 


as: of 
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5 of the Enbarmonic, three of che Chromatic, 
and two of the Diatonic. 


The notes of the Enharmonic colour 


proceeded by the ſame intervals as thoſe 
of the genus itſelf, for it was ſung by two 


enharmonic or quadrental dieſes, and one 


of an uncompounded ditone. 

The three colours of the Chromatic 
genus were called xpαονα paraxoy, or the 
graver ſoft Wee the een pe and 
the tonic *. 

The firſt of theſe aſcended . the 
tetrachord by the ſucceſſive intervals of 
two triental dieſes, (that is, of two dieſes, 
each of which conſiſted of the third part 
of a tone) and an uncompounded interval 


equal to a tone, a half and a third part of 


a tone, all together = to 5 hemitones.. 
The ſecond or Seſquialterate colour, aſ- 

cended through the tetrachord by two 

ſucceſſive dieſes, each of which was equal 


* P tolemy's Harmonics, book i. chap, xii. 


ta 


atic 


in this inſtance, and others of the ſame nature, there muſt 
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to an Enharmonic dieſis or quarter of a 
tone, and one half of another quarter, and 
by an uncompounded interval of ſeven 
dieſes, to complete the five hemitones of 
a tetrachord. : 
The intervals of the third or the Tonic 
colour, agreed with thoſe of the genus, 
and proceeded by a hemitone, a hemitone 
and a trihemitone. 36-08 

Of the two Diatonic colours, one was 
called , the ſoft or the grave co- 
lour, and the other the Hyntonic; the for- 


mer was ſung by a hemitone, an uncom- 


pounded interval of three dieſes, and by 
another uncompounded interval of five 
dieſes. The /yntonic colour proceeded by 
the ſame intervals as the genus, namely, 
by thoſe of a hemitone, a tone and a tone*. 

Theſe 


* That a tetrachord, whoſe order of intervals preciſely 
coincided with the order of intervals in the genus, ſhould be 
called a colour of that very genus, ſeems ſtrange, and has an 
appearance of being a diſtinction without a difference; but 


have 
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Theſe colours of the genera receive their 
names from the ſpiſſes which are found 
in the tetrachords when they are ſo di- 
vided; thus the laſt mentioned colour of 
the Chromatic, is called the Tonic co- 
lour, from the character of its ſpiſs, which 
being compounded of two hemitones, 
made the firſt interval of the tetrachord 
equal to that of a tone. 

The Seſquialterate colour was ſo named 
from the ſeſquialterate proportion of its 
two dieſes, which taken together made 
up its ſpiſs interval, and the ypwpua parc- 
d & the ſoft or grave colour, from its 


have been ſome difference in the performance; and 1 pre- 
ſume that the diſtinction chiefly conſiſted in the degree of 
pitch. 

I have tranſlated HANQKOY grave in theſe inſtances, 
which properly ſignifies ſoft, for the reaſon above aſſigned; 
and a grave tone ſeems to have been conſidered as ſofter than 
an acute tone, on account of its ſtriking the ear with leſs 
ſmartneſs, owing to a /ſower return of vibrations, as in our 
Engliſh idiom, ſoftneſs of motion is not unfrequently op- 


poſed te a quickneſs of it. . 
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heir ile being leſs acute, or extending to a ſmaller 
wind interval from the firſt note of the tetrachord 
di- towards the acuteſt, than either in the Sef- 
ir of | quialterate or the T, onic variety. „ 
co- mains to illuſtrate theſe colours or varieties 
hich by numbers, according to Euclid; and to 
nes, put an end to my letter, ſuppoſe then a 


nord tone to be divided into twelve duodecimal 

| parts, a tetrachord which contains five half 
tones, will conſiſt of thirty ſuch parts; 
a dieſis trientalis will conſiſt of four of 
them; and an enharmonic dieſis of three: 
to begin with the Enharmonic colour, 
which has the fame intervals with its 

genus: : | 


Enharmonic - - 3+3+24=30 


In the Chromanc Genus, 
The Grave Colour - - 4 +4 +22= 30 
The Seſquialterate = - 4i+4i+21=30 
The Tote i $6 +$59=390 
| TH 
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In the Diatonic Genus. 
The Grave Colour -- - 6+ ＋15 = 3 
The Syntonic Colour - 6+12+12=30 


Over and above the three genera and 
their colours or ſhades here given, we are 
told by Ariſtides, that the more antient 
muſicians had ſeveral different diviſions 
of the octave, which preciſely compleated 
fix tones, with a more extraordinary ſuc- 
ceſſion of intervals, to which they added 
one muſical diviſion of a ſeries of notes 
which exceeded the limit of twelve hemi- 
tones, and another which fell ſhort of 
that number. In the firſt place they had 
a Lydian diviſion of the octave into a die- 
fis, a ditone, a tone, a dieſis, a dieſis, a 
ditone, and a dieſis. Secondly, a Syntonic 
Lydian, which conſiſted of a dieſis, a 
dieſis, a ditone, a trihemitone and a di- 
tone. In the third place, a Mzxolydian, 
made up of a dieſis, a dieſis, a tone, a 
5 Ae, 


ad nn -£-m 
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tone, a dieſis, a dieſis, and three tones. 
It may be obſerved here by the way, that 
the Antients never allowed more than #209 
ſimilar intervals to follow each other in 


immediate ſucceſſion, except the inter- 


vals of a whole tone, which they granted 
it was much eaſier to repeat than any 
other, without reflecting (as it ſeems) 
upon its being a conſtituent part of that 
melody in which we are inſtructed by Na- 
ture; and it is almoſt certain that they 
conſidered muſic as the eſtabliſhment of 
Art alone. Again they had a Phrygian 
diviſion ito a tone, a diefis, a dieſis, a di- 
tone, a tone, a dieſis, a dieſis, and a tone, 
each of which four diviſions were n | 


to twelve hemitones. 


They allowed moreover of a 1 
diviſion of the ſcale, which, as hath been 


obſerved, exceeded the limits of the oc- 


tave, for it conſiſted of fourteen hemi- 
tones, namely, of a tone, a dieſis, a dieſis, 
a ditone, 
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a ditone, a tone a dieſis, a dieſis, and a 
ditone ; and admitted an Jonian diviſion 
of the ſcale, conſiſting of a dieſis, a dieſis, 
a ditone, a trihemitone, and a tone, which 
fell ſhort of a compleat octave by two 
hemitones. „ ne FE 
At what time theſe artificial: novelties 
were invented is not ſaid, nor ſo much as 
the names of the authors of them men- 


tioned, but it is evident from this ac- 


count, that when once we depart from 
Nature, Art knows no other bounds than 
what Art itſelf preſcribes, and ftops at no 
extravagance to multiply varieties; we 
have ſeen it here of late, in the progreſs of 
Chineſe architecture; and I ſhould not 


be much ſurpriſed, if a taſte for ſome- . 


thing like it in muſic ſhould prevail. 


I am, &c. 


| LE T- 
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LETTER XIII. 


E are now come to Euclid's fourth 
diviſion of his ſubject, in which 
he treats of Syſtems *. Theſe are con- 


ſidered as differing from each other in 


ſeven reſpects, four of their diſtinctions 
coincide with the diſtinctions between in- 
tervals, namely, as they had a difference 


of extent, and a difference in reſpect of 


genus ; thirdly, a difference as they were 
conſonant or diſſonant; and in the fourth 
place, as they were rational or irrational ; 


* Our author's text from this chapter to the end of the 
treatiſe, has doubtleſs been corrupted in ſome places, and 
probably deranged in others; yet not ſo as to render his 
meaning abſolutely unintelligible in any matter of impor- 


tance, * 
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the three remaining diſtinctions which 
were peculiar to ſyſtems, were firſt with 
reſpect to their neceſſary formation by a 
{kip, and not by an immediate ſucceſſion 
of continuous notes, ( 78 EE E 78 'UTEp= 
Part) for an interval exiſts between any 
two proximous notes which differ in 
acuteneſs and gravity, or between two 
ſounds which differ leſs than theſe, as 
the interval of a hemitone, or of a dieſis, 
but two intervals at leaſt were neceſſary 
to the formation of a Syſtem, the ſmalleſt 
of which, I believe, was the minor third. 
The ſecond peculiar diſtinction was into 
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a conjoin'd or a disjoin'd ſyſtem, (for two | . 

tetrachords might be conjoin'd or diſ- g 
join'd, or as reſpecting the major eſta- : 

bliſhed ſyſtem, of four tetrachords, or the 

minor of three); and there ſubſiſted a te 

third diſtinction, as they were mutable or te 


˖ 
immutable. i 
0 


The great ſyſtem of Diſdiapaſön, called 8 
the Immutable Disjoin'd Syſtem, is ſaid 
| | to 
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to contain ſix conſonant intervals or ſyſ- 
tems, the leaſt of which is the diateſſa- 

r6a, conſiſting of a hemitone and two 
whole tones, as from fvirery Dr 
uT&T1 pow; a ſecond conſonant interval 
is the ſyſtem of a diapente, confiſting of 
one hemitone and three * whole tones, 
as from ur u, to Tapapery, in the | 
Major Disjoin'd Syſtem. The third con- 
ſonant ſyſtem is that of a diapaſon, as 
from vdr vurarav, to εαε“ con- 
taining five whole tones and two hemi- 
tones, = to twelve hemitonic intervals; 
the fourth is that of a diapaſon with a 
diateſſarön, as from TpoohapBavoperc; to 
„irn oTuvnpptviov, Or to Tapavyty LeGevypivur, . 


+ This is the eaſe of a perfect fifth, but from 17&papery 
to TpiTy ure, notwithſtanding it was an in- 
terval of five notes, yet as the ſecond and acuteſt were only 
at hemitonic diſtances , it contained no more than two whole 
tones and twp hemitones, upon which account it was called 


a tritone, 


Vor. II. dont 
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containing an interval = to ſeventeen hes 
mitones. The fifth conſonant ſyſtem is 
that of a diapaſdn with a diapente, con- 
_ taining nineteen hemitones or eight whole 
tones, and three hemitones, as from Tper- 
AcpBavopeve; to vyry Giefevy pave 3 and the 
ſixth is that of a diſdiapaſ6n, containing ten 
whole tones and four hemitones, as from 
TpoohapGavoperes to vyry ve d iv. | 

The lefſer compleat Syſtem, or that 
called the Conjoin'd, extended no farther 
than to the fourth conſonant ſyſtem, con- 
ſiſting of an octave and a fourth, as may 
be ſeen from the firſt Diagram „ that is, 
it extended only from TporAapſlavouves 
to „rij Gh. And you will pleaſe 
to obſerve, that all ſyſtems which were 
leſs than a diateſlardn, and all thoſe which 
were contained between the conſonant ſyſ- 
tems, as the tritone, a ſixth and ſeventh, 
or an octave Joined with a ſecond or third, 


&c. were reckoned diſſonant; ſo that you 
N find 


ol 

find the Antients, by their adherence to 
mathematical principles, - very abſurdly 
excluded a major third from the.rank of 
conſonancy; a ſound, which together 
with the fifth and eighth, is diſtinguiſhed 
as a conſtituent harmonious part of every 
note, by almoſt any ear that is at all at- 
tentive to muſical ſounds, but both the 
ſharp and flat third were, nevertheleſs, 
ſometimes admitted into their compoſi- 
tions, and conſidered as if they were ma- 
thematically conſonant, for Plutarch, in 
his difſertation upon the letters E I on the 
doors of the temple at Delphos, expreſsly 
ſays, rpmfurrdvior, xa diTovov perodmrov, 


I am, &c. 


P. S. Notwithſtanding a diſdiapaſon, 


or the major perfect disjoin'd ſyſtem, in- 


eluded all the conſonant ſyſtems, from 
which circumſtance it was denominated 
perfect or compleat; yet it was allowed 

B b 2 | that 
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that the place of the voice might be ex- 
tended two conſonant ſyſtems higher, 
namely, to a diſdiapaſon with a diateſſa- 


ron, and a diſdiapaſdn with a diapente; 


but the minor conjoin'd ſyſtem, as it 


comprehended only four conſonant ſyſ- 


tems, was very improperly nen 
called perfect. 
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F all the intervals of a diapaſòn or octave 
had been conſtituted equal to each 
other, it is clear that no variety could have 
been produced, by beginning to ſound or to 
count their reſpective notes from the one 
or the other of them, that is, from a 
lower note or from a higher; but in the 
Diatonic octave, as well as in the Chro- 
matic and Harmonic, the intervals are 
unequal, for it naturally contains five 
whole tones 'and two hemitones, being 
made up of the two ſmaller conſonant 
ſyſtems of the Greeks, a diateſſarön and 
a diapente, in each of which there is one 
hemitonic interval, and theſe half inter- 

Bb 3 . vals 
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vals havin g their ſituation in each ſyſtem 
fixed by the conſtitution of nature, (and 


of courſe with reſpect to one another when 


theſe ſyſtems are taken together in the 
octave) this muſt occaſion a variety in 
each of the leſſer ſyſtems as well as that 
of diapaſon, if we begin to number or 
to ſound the reſpective notes of each at a 
different place. The adjoined Diagrams 
will render the author's meaning ex- 
tremely plain, and that there muſt be 
three ſpecies or forms of a diateſſarôn, and 
four ſpecies af a n 


i 


1ſt Species. 


1ſt Species. 


AM, 


[on } 
_  » DiaGRAM, No. v. | 
The Three Species or Forms of DIaTEs8ARON. 
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The Hemitonic Intervals are diſtinguiſhed by Aſteriſks. 


From UuTgTy UTaTwv tO r. piTwv,, 1s the firſt 
ſpecies of diateſſardn, in which the hemitonic in- 
terval is placed between the graveſt and the ſecond 
note aſcending, having two whole intervals above 
it, and is bounded by two Bapuruxve. 

The ſecond form begins from Tapurary Er, 
extending to Tapurary wiowy, Which ſpecies is 
Bb4 s bounded - 


. 
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| bounded by two perruxre, and hath its 


hemitonic interval between the third and 
fourth notes aſcending, and conſequently 
hath two whole intervals below its he- 
mitone. e | 
The third ſpecies of diateſſardn is 
bounded by two eZuruxve, extending from 
x uTaxTw to xixcvòg pETWN, having 


its hemitonic interval fituated between the 


two whole intervals, S 75A 
The four ſpecies or forms of diapente 
are as follow : The firſt, which extends 
from urn uc up to TOpaperys hath 


three whole intervals above its hemitone, 


and is limited by two Gapurruxycs, 

The ſecond form contained between | 
two METOTURVOL extends from TAapuTary At- 
Tv to TpiTy diefevyutvuy, and hath its he- 


- mitonic interval between the fourth and 


fifth notes aſcending, having three whole 


intervals below its hemitone. 
A third 
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A third ſpecies of diapente which is li- 
mited by two eZuruxvg, hath its place 
from the a:yavo; Aube to TA pavyty diefeuy= 
tv, and its hemitonic interval between 
the third and fourth notes aſcending, hav- 
ing one whole interval above it, and two 
below it. 


Again the fourth ſpecies, which: is 


bounded by two Papururvoi, extends from 
METH to vyry Ne gef, and hath its 
hemitonic interval between the ſecond 
and third notes aſcending, having one 
whole interval below it, and two whole 
intervals above it. And the ſame num- 
ber of ſpecies are found in a fourth or in 
a fifth of the Chromatic and Harmonic 
Genus, reckoning from the ſame notes to 
the ſame notes in each genus. © it" 
Having ſeen that there are no more 
than three ſpecies or forms of diateflardn, 
and four ſpecies of diapente, in the ſyſ- 
tem of a diapaſon 1 which conſiſts of a 


fourth 5 


„ £03... ; 
fourth and a fifth, it follows that there can 
be no more ſpecies of diapaſdn than even. 

The 7/4 of theſe contained between 
two Gapbmurvo extends from urdri ur- 
Tay to TApapery ; - and if we refer to the 
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* Theſe ſeven ſpecies of diapaſda were diſtinguiſhed by 
the ſame provincial appellations as the modes, and in the 
Chromatic and Harmonic genera were called by the ſame 
name} by which they were known in the Diatonic. 


— 


7 annexed ſcheme, (No. vl. ) we ſhall find 65 

b {| | it to have its diazeuctic interval, or the A 
14 tone, as it was emphatically termed, be- 4 

; 1 tween the acuteſt and the ſeventh note; 0 3 

It this was called by the Antients the Ni- 

| 1 olydian ſpecies, and had its lower hemi- \ 
1 tonic interval between the graveſt and the . | 

g 5 ſecond note aſcending; and the acuter 7 | 
j N | hemitone, between the fourth and fifth . 
ol! notes, that is, the former between vdr / ; | 

! 4 <uraTw and n vera, and the 1990 
” | | latter between 'urery n and a rarurarv \ f 
; | hw... | /\ 
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rafurd rij um to Tpiry diefeuyperuv, and 
had its diazeuctic tone between the ſecond 
and third note from the acuteſt; its lower 
hemitone was ſituated between the third 
and fourth notes aſcending from the 
graveſt, and the acuter hemitone between 
the ſeventh and eighth, that is, between 
vdr parur and rapur ry ptowy, and be- 
tween p αναν,yh and rpir Jiefeuyperur ; this 
the Antients called the Lydian ſpecies. 
A third ſpecies contained between two 
eZuruxvoi, extending from Ayavdg raran 
to FapavyTy Tiefevypivuy, had its diazeuc- 
tic interval between the third and fourth 
note from the acuteſt, its lower hemitone 
between the ſecond and third note from 
the graveſt, and its higher hemitone be- 
tween the ſixth and ſeventh notes aſcend- 
ing ; this was called the Phrygian ſpecies. 
A fourth ſpecies again was ſituated be- 
tween two Papurunvo, namely, between 
vrckry HET wy and „rn diegeuyfalvos, having 
5 its 


14 

its diezeuctic tone, between the fourth 
and fifth notes from the acuteſt, its graver 
hemitone between the loweſt note and the 
ſecond aſcending, and its acuter between 
its fifth and ſixth notes aſcending; this 
was called the Dorian ſpecies. 

The fifth ſpecies of diapaſon was limi- 
ted by two peromuxve, namely, between 
Tepurary peru and Tpiry uTepſSonduun, 
having its diazeuctic interval between the 
ſifth and ſixth notes from the acuteſt, its 
graver hemitone between the fourth and 
fifth from the loweſt note, and the acu- 
ter hemitone between the ſeventh and 
eighth, that is, between rapafalon and 
Tpiry q iegeuyet], and between vyry die geuy- 
: peeve and TpiTy vr 3 this was 
called the Hypolydian ſpecies. 

A ſixth ſpecies contained between two 
oZuruxvo,, namely, the A:yavo; prorwy and 


Tapaviry UTEpſBoNauwn, had its diazeuctic 


interval between the ſixth and ſeventh 
| 5 | notes 


notes 


(+ 
notes from the acuteſt, its lower hemi- 
tone between the third and fourth aſcend- 
ing, and between the ſixth and ſeventh, 
that is, between Tapazpery and Tpiry die- 


feuypevuv, and vyry Ne geh and Tpiry 
ure, this was called the Hypophry- 
gian ſpecies. 

The ſeventh and laſt ſpecies of diapaſon 


contained between a Gapuruxvo; and an 


d ruxvog, that is, extending from MEH to 
vir rep, had its diazeuctic inter- 
val between the ſeventh and eighth note 
from the acuteſt, its lower hemitone be- 
tween the ſecond and third from the 
graveſt note, and the acuter hemitonic in- 
terval between the fifth and ſixth; and 
this was called the m. or the yr 
podorian kx. 


* Euclid having mentioned the poſition of the diazeuctic 


interval from the acuteſt note as well as the poſition of the 


hemitones from the loweſt, has given a preciſion to his ac- 
count of the ſpecies of diapaſon. If you think it worth your 
while to conſult the original, and hunt for errors in the text, 


ſuch are to be found, but I believe they are not of _— con- 
ſequence. 


The 
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| disjoin'd ſyſtem of four tetrachords, the 


S al 
The difference between rational and ir- 
rational ſyſtems was this; that the former 
were compoſed of rational intervals, and 
the latter of irrational, which have already 
been defined. Tg 
Conjoin'd and disjoin'd ſyſtems differed 
from each other in being compoſed of te- 
trachords, which were united by a com- 


mon note, or abſolutely diſtinct from each 
other, though they followed in imme- 


diate natural ſucceſſion. 

Three tetrachords, for example, were 
conjoin'd or linked together in the minor 
conjoin'd ſyſtem, by a middle tetrachord, 
whoſe graveſt note, or ura4ry piowuy was 
at the ſame time the acuteſt note of the 
tetrachord below it, and whoſe acuteſt 
note (called MEH, from its being the 
middle note of the major ſyſtem) was 
the graveſt note of the tetrachord above 


it, as will appear from the Diagrams, 


No. 1. and No. 11. In the major or the 


two 
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two upper and the two lower tetrachords 
were united by two common notes, *ur«ry 
uten and vyry diegeuyntv , Whilſt the 
two intermediate tetrachords were dis- 
joined by the interval of a whole tone 
between METH and Tapapicy, which 
on this account was called the dijun&#trve 
tone, or more properly, the disj unctive 
interval, as the whole ſyſtem was called 
disjoin'd from this circumſtance; and you 
will remember that the major disjoin'd and 
the minor conjoin'd ſyſtem, had cach two 
tetrachords of the ſame appellation, 'vurz- 
ru and jpeowv, and that the tetrachord ov- 
mypivur, belonged only to the minor ſyſ 
tem of an octave with a fourth. | 

Syſtems were divided into mutable and 
immutable, and again as they were ſimple 
or uncompounded ; a fimple ſyſtem was 


a a ſeries of notes whoſe intervals were 
adapted to one M'EEH, according to the 


ſpecies of diapaſdn ; a complex ſyſtem was 
; | a ſeries 
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a ſeries of notes which were adapted to 
two or more ſeveral METH; and you will 
not forget that MEH, or the middle note 
in the disjoin'd ſyſtem, was always at the 
interval of an uncompounded whole tone, 


from Tupapeoy for in in this ſyſtem, as ĩt 


never began a tetrachord, this interval 
could never be a ſpiſs interval, but the 
MEN H was occaſionally found at different 
intervals from its a:yav;, the note imme- 
diately below it; in the Diatonic genus 
it was at the diſtance of a tone, e7: Papu, 
from the A:yavo;; of a trihemitone in the 


Chromatic genus; and of a ditone in the 


Enharmonic; in the Conjoin'd ſyſtem 
the METH was either the acuteſt note of 
the middle tetrachord, or the graveſt of 
the third or the acuteſt tetrachord, which 
was called the tetrachord of the conjoin'd 
ſounds, and conſequently in the former 
caſe it was always either at the interval 


of a tone, a trihemitone, or a ditone, from 
| | the 
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the un perwy.z Or in the latter of a 
_ diefis or a hemitone from the 7piry ov- 


vn“. (See Diagram Iv.) It appeats 
evidently from hence, that by attending 
to the relation in which the M'EZH ſtood 
to the note next below it, the muſician 
would immediately know the compoſer's 8 
intention whether the melody was to 
be carried on in the Conjoin'd or the - 


Disjoin'd ſyſtem, and in what genus, ſo 


as not to be at a loſs at what intervals 
the notes were to be tuned, or what 
firing of the lyre was to be ſtruck ; as 


the ſeveral ſtrings of this inſtrument al- 


ways gave the ſame notes, according to 


| their originally prepared tuning: for it 


does not appear that they were capable of 
being ſtopped by any mechanical con- 
trivance, ſo as to produce a difference of 


notes, without tuning the lyre in ſome 


reſpects afreſh, | 
I am, Dear Charles, &c, . 
Vor. II. Cs 
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388 
P. S. Euclid's definition of the MExII 
ſeems to be perplexed, and loaded with 


more particulars than are neceſſary ; but 
there is one remark of conſequence, if I un- 


derſtand it right, namely, that the powers 


of all the other notes were to be deter- 
mined from the WEYH, Lao de T1G jean 


T wv Aol er 6 . Ouvepeeig vr, 
as I preſume will be more fully evident 


hereafter. 
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ET 


E have thus far gone on without 

much difficulty, but are now 

come to the moſt abſtruſe part of the 
Greek Muſic, about which the Antients 
themſelves were not clear. Ariſtoxenus, 
in the fragment of his ſecond book of 
Muſical Elements, conſiders the Tones as 
Modes of modulating, in a certain num- 


ber of given ſyſtems; but complains that 


nothing had been written concerning 
them; and of courſe that he had only 
ſome blind traditions of the practical mu- 


ſicians to follow upon the ſubject: Theſe 
artiſts, he ſays, were not agreed either as 


to the number or the order of the Tones, 
Ce 2 con- 


* 
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concerning which, every thing almoſt 
which they had delivered was confuſed ; 
however as ſomething was to be hazarded, 


Euclid tells us, that the Ariſtoxenians 
reckoned their number to be thirteen, in 


which he follows them ; though from 


his manner of expreſſion, he ſeems to 
have doubted concerning the propriety 


of Ariſtoxenus' determination ; and Pto- 
lemy hath, for good reaſons, (chap. ix, 
book ii.) rejected ſix of them, reducing 
their number to that of the modes of dia- 
. paſ6n. I ſhall ſet down all that Euclid 
hath faid of them, which in fact is very 
little. He begins with telling us, that 
the word fone was applied in four different 


ſenſes ; in the firſt place, that the Antients 


underſtood by it ſimply a muſical note, as 
when Terpander called the lyre &77&rovc, 


or ſeven-toned ; that is, ſeven-ſtringed; 


ETT&TOVY Poppuyyi Veoug XeAadnoojpes vu, 
that it was ſometimes uſed for an inter- 
| val, 


val 


11511 
val, or the muſical difference between two 
notes, as when it is ſaid that from M'EEH 


to apa, is a tone; again Too; ſignified 


the place of the voice, or the ſpace it 
paſſed through in certain given ſyſtems, 
as when the Antients ſpoke of the Dorian, 
Phrygian, or Lydian Tone or Mode; and 
laſtly, it ſignified the intenſion or pitch 
of voice, as when ſuch a one was ſaid, in 
our modern phraſe, to have ſung either 
a treble, a baſs, or a tenor, oZvuroviw, 5 
Papuroviw, j peru TW Thc Pw; Tem NEN. 
1 1 1: IT | 

The number of Tones or Modes, he 
ſaith, (in the opinion of Ariſtoxenus) was 
thirteen; the names of which he ſets 
down according to their order of ſuc- 


ceſſion, from acute * to grave, as in the 


C 3 Diagram 


* There appears ſomewhat awkward in reckoning inter- 
vals E T0 zu and Er T0 [Aapu, and it may have 
been a ſource of error with reſpe& to the modes. Upon re- 
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"TEIN which I ſhall add to this letter, 
and I ſhall aſſign the modern notes to the 
pitch of each reſpective MEH, without 
giving any reaſon at preſent for ſo doing ; 


and you will obſerve from this Diagram, 


that according to the Ariſtoxenian ſchool, 
the thirteen modes fell from the Hyper- 


mixolydian to the Hypodorian, (or Lo- 


crenfian mode, as it was ſometimes called), 
by thirteen hemitonic intervals. There 


muſt undoubtedly have been a corruption 


of the text of Euclid here, in which the 
Hypodorian is ſaid to have been the acu- 
teft of theſe modes, for that he ie to 


ferring to the We of the ſeven ſpecies 3 you will lee that 


the e Mixolydian n contained between UT&TY bir 


7% and rpc, , might be ſaid to be the acuteſt of the 
number, to a muſician who reckoned downward from 7T&- 


pæatcn, which on the contrary would be ſaid to be the 


graveſt, by another who reckoned upwards from the UTaTy 
UTATWY, and this was probably one occaſion of that in- 
conſiſtency amongſt the artiſts or practical muſicians in this 
reſpect, which Ariſtoxenus complains of. EE 

| | reckon 
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reckon them from the acuteft is clear, by 
his calling the acuter mixolydiaa the ſe- 
cond mode; and Euclid cloſely adhered 
to the doctrine of Arixtoxenus in this tre- 
tiſe of Harmonic, though he was wholly 
guided by. the ſtrict Pythagorean mathe- 
matical principles in his Section of the 
Canon ; but what evidently points out the 
miſtake of the text is, that he ſays the Hy- 
permixolydian mode was acuter by the 
ſyſtem of a diapaſon than the Hypodorian, 
Ptolemy's. reformation of the Grecian 


muſic reduced the Ariſtoxenian modes. of 


pitch to ſeven, : (for it will be ſeen that 
they were properly modes of pitch, or 
tune only), adapting them reſpectively. to 
each mode of diapaſon, that is, to each of 
the ſeven ſpecies of octaves; and theſe in · 
tervals of pitch are fixed and eſtabliſhed 
beyond diſpute, upon the authority of old 
Bacchius, who has determined them after 
the cleareſt manner, in his muſical intro- 
C 4 duction, 


1 3041 
duction, by queſtion and anſwer. I am 
uncertain whether I have not already ob- 
ſeryed to you, that the Ariſtoxenians to 
their mathematical principles, in which 
they were leſs accurate than the Pythago- 
rean ſchool, added the judgment of the 
ear in their determinations concerning 
muſical ſounds, which the rigid Pytha- 
goreans utterly diſdained. 


I uam, &c. 


P. S. Before Ptoltemy's reformation of 
the Grecian muſic, the number of the 
modes had been increaſed to fifteen, by 
the addition of two above the Hypermixo- 
lydian, theſe were called the Hyperzolian, 
whoſe METH was in F; and the Hy- 
perlydian, whoſe MELH was in F“; an 
addition which was- made for no other 
reaſon, that appears, than for the ſake of 


1 305 1 
uniformity, without uſe, namely, that 
they might have | 

5 grave modes from the Hypodorian to 
the Hypolydian, whoſe MESES 

were from E to G,; 
5 middle modes from the Dorian to the 
Lydian, whoſe MESES were from 
A to C, and | 
p acuter modes from the aden 
to the Hyperlydian, whoſe MESES 

were from D to F**?, 


See Ariſtides G Book i. 
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h fxth branch of the ſubject of 

Harmonic was Mutation, or a change 
of the Melody, which was varied four 
ſeveral ways; there was a change of it 
by genus, by. item, by mode, and by Me- 
lopia. 

Mutation by genus, \ was when the 1 me- 
lody paſſed from one genus to another, 
as from the Diatonic genus to the Chro- 

| matic or the Enharmonic, or vice versà; 

this mutation was uſually made at the 
diazeuctic tone, and it was always moſt 
perfect when it could be done by one of 
the fixed ſounds, namely, by the graveſt 
or by the acuteſt note of a tetrachord, be- 
cauſe 
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cauſe the interval from a moveable note 
in one genus to a moveable note in ano- 
ther, muſt of neceſſity be inconcinnous. 
Mutation by Syſtem, was when the 
melody paſſed from the Conjoin'd into the 
Digjoin'd * Syſtem, or vice vers\. 
Mutation by Tone, which is here ſyno- 
nymous to Mode, is when the fon g paſſes, 


for example, from the Dorian mode to 
the Phrygian, or from any one of the 


Ariſtoxenian modes to any other of them. 
Notwithſtanding Euclid's exprefs men- 
tion of the number of theſe thirteen 
modes, that it ſhould yet be ſuppoſed he 
meant the ſpecies of octaves only, which 
__ be limited to ſeven, as he had parti- 
cularl y 


. Ptolemy rejects the leſſer conjoin -d ſyſtem entirely, a 


which, he ſays, was reckoned as diftin& from the greater, 
merely for the ſake of adding a nominal ſpecies of muta- 
tion to the melody, beſides thoſe of genus and ſtyle; but that 
in reality, under the improved ftate of the lyre, the Con- 
join'd ſyſtem ſhould be conſidered only a as a part of the 1 


join d. 


— 


te 
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cularly pointed out, is exceedin gly aſtos 
 nithing.; and that the error ſhould be con- 


tinued not only for a few years, but, as it 
appears, for many centuries, is ſtill more 
ſo. The double doctrine of the modes, 
it is true, could never have been utterly 


unknown to the practical muſicians, but 


it never was explained, till a reformation 
of the Grzcian muſic was begun by Pto- 
lemy, who has evidently ſhewn, that one 
ſpecies of Modes (the thirteen Modes of 
Ariſtoxenus) were applied only to the 
pitch of tune at which the notes were 
ſet, whoſe intervals were fixed by the 
ſeven ſpecies of diapaſon, called, in Eu- 
clid's Treatiſe, by the ſame names as the 


modes of Ariſtoxenus. Mutation from 


one mode to another, or by Tone, as our 
author obſerves, was made by the hemi- 
tonic intervals exiſting in the compaſs of 
an octave, that is, by 'the difference in 
point of tune between each mode; it fol- 

| . lows, 
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lows, therefore, that mutations would 


ſometimes happen upon conſonant inter- 


vals, and ſometimes upon ſuch as were 
diſſonant, and that ſome of them would 
be more or leſs concinnous, and others 
more or leſs inconcinnous; for example, 
of inconcinnous intervals, the tritone is 


more inconcinnous than the tone; and of | 


conſonant intervals, a pentechord is more 
agreeable than a tetrachord, for which 
reaſon, when a mutation could be made 
from the M'EEH of one mode to the 
M'EZH of another, by an interval of ſeven 
hemitones, that is, by a fifth, as from the 
Lydian to the Hypolydian mode, from 
Cb to Gu, the mutation would be moſt 
agreeable; but as in a change of modu- 
lation from one genus to another, fo in 
the tranſition from one mode to another 


by a moveable note, it muſt neceſſarily be 


more or leſs i inconcinnous, 


We 


anc 


Tal 

: We learn, from the viii* chapter of Pto- 
lemy's 2d book, if I rightly underſtand 
him, that there were two ſorts of mutation 
by mode, one of which carried the melody 
through the whole ſyſtem, with an acuter 
or a graver tenſion only, preſerving a uni- 
form regard to the alteration of the pitchz 
and as this was conducted without any 
other variety, it could ſcarcely produce 
the idea of a change; whereas the other ſort 
of mutation was that, in which there was 
a change of the pitch of tune in part only, 
from the height at which it ſet off, to 
which it returned again occaſionally, and 
deviated from again in the courſe of the 
performance, ſo as to produce the moſt 
ſtriking varieties, conſiſtent with the 

y0og or rabog intended by the compoſer. 
Now every mutation required that there 
ſhould be ſomewhat common in the me- 
lody from which the change was made, 
and in that to which the movement was 
tranſ- 
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Win that is, that there ſhould el. 


ther be a common note, a common ſyſ- 
tem, or a common interval, ſo that a ſpiſs 
interval * in one mode, for inſtance, might 
be conſidered as an uncompounded i inter- 
val belonging to the other, and the more 
of ſuch like coincidences exiſted between 
the two modes; the mutation or modula- 
ting from one into the other, was more 
concinnous and pleaſing to the ear in pro- 
portion. 

With reſpect to ſimilar 3 which 
are here mentioned by Euclid in a very 
flight manner, by means of which a con- 
cinnous mutation might be effected, he is 
to be underſtood, I apprehend, of ſuch 


A Spiſs interval, you will recolle&, is a compound in- 
terval between the firſt and third notes of a tetrachord, which 
is leſs than the completive interval of the tetrachord in which 
the ſpiſs is taken, and conſequently could have place only in 
the Chromatic and Enharmonic genera, and was equal to 
the interval of a whole tone in the former, and in the Jatter 
only to a hemitone, 


notes 
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notes or intervals, - or ſyſtems, as were 
common to different modes of pitch, tho' 
diſtinguiſhed by different names, as, for 


inſtance, Gor, the MEH of the Hypo- 
lydian mode, was the ſame note with the 


'uT&T1 pow of the Lydian ; when, there- 
fore, a mutation was made from fvr&ry 
ut of the Lydian, to the MEH of 


the Hypolydian, there was actually no 


{kip at all, but the ſame note being con- 
ſidered in different relations, formed a 
connection between theſe modes, and the 
the effect was the ſame as if there had 
been in reality a ſkip of five hemitones, 
Which is the muſical diſtance between the 


two MESES, fo that the melody might 


be carried on, as the compoſer or the 
practical muſician thought proper from 
thence, in either mode. In mutations 
from one genus to another, a hemitone 
might anſwer the ſame purpoſe as a ſimilar 
interval, foraſmuch as it might be con- 
Vol. II. D d ſidered 
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ſidered as a ſpiſs interval of the Enhar- 
monic genus, or as an uncompounded in- 


terval of the Diatonic or Chromatic ; and 
in like manner the Tone was a ſpiſs in- 
terval of the Chromatic, which in the 


Diatonic was an uncompounded ſimple 


interval, equal to two hemitones. 


1 am, &c. 
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"LETTER XXVII. 


| UTATION by Melopœia is all that 


diviſion of the ſubject. Now this is a 
change either from the animating ſtyle 


which raiſes and exalts the ſoul, to the 


contracting which lowers and brings it 
down to a ſtate of quietude and repoſe *; 
or again a change from that which keeps 


the ſoul inactive and ſuſpended, to ſuch as 


rouſe it into action. The lofty animating 


ſtyle excites to deeds heroic, it exprefles 


manly ſtrength and courage, and the like 


* Ex d εννο 10 816 cus, 75 nou ; 
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affections of the heart: this, therefore, 
with what reſembles it in character, pro- 
perly belongs to Tragedy. 'The contract- 
ing ſtyle is that which draws the mind to 
lowlineſs of ſpirit, and even melts it down 
to female ſoftneſs: this accords with the 
complaints of lovers, or with lamentation, 
pity, and difreſs of heart, from whatever 
cauſe it may ariſe. We may laſtly add, 


the placid ſtyle of melody, which calms 


and pacifies the mind, without leaving it 


in a ſtate. of indolence, and induces that 


| ſerenity of peace and joy, diveſted of the 
turbulence of paſſion, which may be called 
the ſunſhine of the boſom; it is in per- 
fect concord with our ſacred hymns and 
pæans; with the praiſe of heroes; with 
the ſolemnity of legal councils; or with 
other moral and related ſubjects. 
Melopeia, or the application of Har- 


monic, being thus in general pointed out, 


we might naturally have expected our au- 
; 4 _ thor 
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thor: would have proceeded to lay down 
Principles at leaſt, if not particular rules 
for muſical compoſition, or how that ſpe- 
cies of melody might be compoſed, which 


ſuits the different ſtyles above enumerated; 


but nothing of that ſort is added, and' the 
other Greek writers have left us only ob- 
ſervations upon Rythmus, from whence 


to form a judgment of the powers of their 


melody : Euclid cloſes this treatiſe by 
telling us, that the ends of it were to be 
attained, by the *Aywyy, TIaoxy, IIe Dc, 


and Tovy, terms which I ſhall juſt explain, 


and leave them with you to make the moſt 
of, in applying them to form an eſtimate 
of the merits of the Antique Muſic. 


Aywyn, as interpreted by Ariſti des, 15 


means nothing more than modulation in 
general, by a juxta poſition of notes aſ- 
cending and deſcending, which Euclid 
calls the path of the melody. | 

Ilaoxy meant a mixture, or the inter- 


weaving of aſcending and deſcending, 
| -. 623 that 
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that is, of graver and acuter notes, ang a 
variety of intervals. 

Hexe means a repetition of the ſame 
note in immediate ſucceſſion. And 

Tory, a holding any particular note 
* with the voice or inſtrument, ſo as to ex- 
tend its legal time beyond the uſual rela- 
tive length of it reſpecting others. 

A plain muſical table which pointed 
out the power of each note, was very pro- 
perly called a Diagram, as letters, or ſome 
parts of them, were characters of the 
notes in each reſpective genus, of which 
Alypius has given us a compleat catalogue, 
from whence it appears, that the art of 
practical melody muſt have been an into- 
lerable burthen upon the memory, as the 
number of them in the ſeven modes ot the 
Diatonic genus only, was not leſs than 
two hundred and fifty. 

By the power of a note, was meant the 
relation in which it ſtood to the middle 
Aring, or MEH, of the lyre, which 
origi- 


d a 
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originally in the Dorian mode, the moſt 
antient and favourite mode of the Greeks, 
was tuned at ſuch a pitch, that it appears 
to have been in uniſon with A of the mo- 
dern ſcale; and as all the other ſtrings of 


the lyre were tuned upwards and down- 


wards, with reſpect to the middle ſtring, 


whenever this was tuned at a different 


pitch from A, which was the caſe in 
every mode except the Dorian, the pitch 
of all the other ſtrings was changed of 
courſe, which gave them different ſounds, 


though they ſtill retained their original 


names as taken from the ſeveral tetra- 
chords in which they were placed ; thus, 


for inſtance, the MELH or middle ſtring - 
of the lyre, which, in the Dorian mode of 


tuning, ſounded A, gave the ſound of ra- 
pœfatcy, or B in the Phrygian mode, the 
pitch of whoſe M'EEH was a note higher, 


| an the ſound of wapurdry pow, of F 


in the Hypophrygian mode, the pitch 
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of Whoſe M ETH was three hemitones . 


lower. This occaſioned the diſtinction 
of a note in power and a note in poſition, 
which, as I conceive, hath been another 
fruitful ſource of error. 

Having now gone through the whole of 


Euclid's Introduction to Harmonic, upon 


which I have made ſuch obſervations by 
the way, as, I preſume, may have ren- 
dered the underſtanding of it not quite ſo 


difficult to you, as it muſt otherwiſe 


have. been, I find myſelf diſpoſed to ſtop 


awhile; if I ſhould afterward attempt a 


farther explanation of the Greek Modes, 
- will endeavour to be as clear as poſſible, 
though I may not be fully ſatisfactory. 
I am well aware of the intricacy of the 
ſubject, but think there is a clue in Pto- 
lemy to conduct us, from whom I have 
already taken hints; and to prevent miſ- 
taking his intention, I ſhall avail myſelf 
| of our friend Mr. 8s muſical know- 


* 
— 


ledge 
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ledge, with a Treatiſe of Sir Francis Haſ- 


kins Eyles Stiles, Bart. F.R.S. which is 


ſuppoſed to have thrown more light upon 
the work of this great muſical Reformer, 
than the comments of the learned Dr. 
Wallis, or than any other treatiſe that 
hath hitherto been publiſhed. 


Jam, &c. 
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A 
FAMILIAR EXPLANATION 
O FT THE 
GREEK MUSICAL MODES, 
| IN | 


A SERIES OF LETTERS. 


TO 
THE LEARNED AND INGENIOUS 


HENRY HARINGTON, M. D. 


\ 


SENIOR PHYSICIAN TO THE GENERAL 


HOSPITAL IN BATH, 


| 


' NOT LESS DISTINGUISHED FOR HIS TALENTS 


AS A POET AND MUSICIAN, 
THAN FOR HIS HUMANITY AND SKILL IN 


THE PRACTICE OF HIS PROFESSION, 


THE FOLLOWING ACCOUNT OF 
THE GREEK MUSICAL MODES 


IS GRATEFULLY INSCRIBED, 


BY HIS AFFECTIONATE 
AND MUCH OBLIGED 


HUMBLE SERVANT, 


wars, Sl 
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L E TIR XXIII. 


DEAR CHARLES, 


- was originally treated ſo inaccurately, 
as appears from the complaints of Ariſ- 


toxenus*, one of their beſt Harmonic 


writers, and ſo much indiſtinctneſs hath 
been thrown over the ſubject ſince his 
time by clouds of commentaries, that 
many of our profeſſed ſcholars have em- 


ployed themſelves in vain to develope its 
obſcurity ; and the Modes were given up 


by the moſt ingenious modern writers 
as "utterly inexplicable, till the late Sir 
Francis Stiles, Bart. who was eminent for 

* See his ad Book of Muſical Elements. 
his 


TME doctrine of the Greek Modes 
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nis ſkill in the practice as well as the 
ſcience of Muſic, undertook to explain 


the doctrine of Ptolemy concerning them: 


This accurate and learned writer, in a 
Diſſertation read before the Royal Society, 
is ſaid to have cleared up every thing re- 
lating to Ptolemy's reformation of the 
Modes from Ptolemy's own book, and 
thereby enabled us to form a better judg- 
ment concerning the real powers of the 
antient Muſic, which, we are told, de- 
pended in a great meaſure n their uſe 
and application. 

I have therefore given this 1 
mended Treatiſe, not a curſory peruſal 
only, but attended cloſely to the obſer- 


vations made in it reſpecting the analogy 


of modern Muſic, with that of the An- 
tients; and ſhall endeavour to place the 
ſubject in ſuch a point of light, as may 
give you at leaſt a clear idea of it in ge- 
neral, as well as I am able; ſhould you 

0 


Had 0 
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be deſirous of entering more fully into 
its diſcuſſion, I ſhall refer you to the 
learned and judicious Dr. Wallis's edition 


of Ptolemy's Harmonics, and to the Trea- 


tiſe itſelf, which is explanatory of this ex- 
traordinary work, ſo far as it relates to 
the ſubject of the Modes. as 

But before I engage in the undertaking, 
it may not be improper to remind you of 
what hath been obſerved already, in my 
Letters upon Euclid's Introduction to 


Harmonic, that there muſt have been a 


double doctrine of theſe Modes, which I 
think is clear, from his definition of Mu- 


tation by Tone, at the beginning of the 


Eſſay, in the very words of Bacchius, 
viz. That it is a tranſpeſal of ſomewhat 
familar into à diſſimilar place; from his 
calling the ſeven ſpecies of diapaſon by 
the ſame names as the Modes of Ariſ- 
toxenus ; and informing us that the Ariſ- 
toxenian modes differed from cach other 

by 


. % 
by the interval of a hemitone, which 
is implied in what he adds concerning 
Mutations; Vivourar 02 ai Er PO c ro 
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rig i οu,̈t aptoperai, pexps T8 diamacauy, 


Theſe are leading obſervations to an ex- 
planation of the Modes as Modes of Tune 
only, (which they may properly be called) 
and eſtabliſhing a connection between 
them and the ſpecies of octaves, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the ſame names in the other 
Harmonic writers as well as Euclid, tho 


they are not called either 2% or 2p. 
Upon reference to Diagram vii. page 396, 


in which I have given you the xiii Ariſ- 


toxenian Modes as deſcribed by Euclid, 


and corrreſponding with'the ſeven ſpecies 


of diapaſ6n, it will appear that the thir- 


teen Ariſtoxenian Modes were encreaſed 
to this number by a diviſion of the Mixo- 
lydian, the Lydian, the Phrygian, the Hy- 
polydian, and Hypophrygian, each into 
a graver and an acuter Mode, with diſtinct 
3 55 5 names 
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names appropriated to theſe reſpective di- 
viſions, and by adding a replicate of the 
Hypodorian, which was called the Hy- 


. permixolydian or Hyperphrygian; to com- 


pleat the oftave. It was within this 
compaſs that Ariſtoxenus and his fol- 


lowers confined their Modes of pitch or 


tune, till two other Modes were added af- 
terward, merely for the ſake of uniformity, 
as, I think, hath been already mentioned. 
When Ptolemy undertook to reform 


the Grecian Muſic, he very properly | 


lopped off theſe redundancies, for reaſons 


which appear ſufficiently evident from the 


very conſtitution of Melody, as a natural 
ſyſtem of harmonious notes, with certain 
fixed determined intervals: and I muſt 


own I cannot comprehend why this great 


writer ſhould appear to have been ſo much 
embarraſſed about it as he ſeems to be. 
I ſhall therefore conſider the antient 
Muſic as having only ſeven. Modes of 

Vox. II. Be Tune 
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Tune anſwering to the ſeven Modes of 
Diapaſon : which twofold diviſion of the 
general doctrine of the Modes, from its 
not having been duly attended to, hath 
occaſioned much of the confuſion, if not 
almoſt the whole, with which it hath 
been perplexed : This was a circumſtance 
ſo familiar to the Antients, that proba- 
bly they thought it not worth an ex- 
planation, as what indeed it was next to 
an impoſſibility that any perſon amongſt 
them could miſtake ; but after the affair 
of the Modes came to be conſidered, on 
account of their ſuppoſed great power 
over the paſſions and affections, (which 
was exaggerated beyond meaſure) as ſome- 
thing highly extraordinary; ſomewhat 
not leſs extraordinary was looked upon, 
perhaps, as neceſſary to account for ef- 
fects ſo excecdingly myſterious : Ptolemy 
was the firſt amongſt the Antients who 


condeſcended to explain the ſubject, to 
| correct 


—— 
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correct what was amiſs both in Theory 


and Practice; and our ingenious Baronet 
was, probably, the firſt who had a perfect 
underſtanding of his explanation, for I 
think the learned Savilian Profeſſor had 


not a clear idea of his reaſoning, though 


the obſervations in his admirable edition 
of that writer's three Books of Harmo- 
nics, threw a light upon it, which led Sir 
Francis to his author's preciſe meaning. 


I am, &c, 
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LET TEES: XXX. 


To HE Lyre, (as hath been above- men- 
tioned ), is ſuppoſed originally to 


have conſiſted of no more than four 


ſtrings with a hemitonic interval between 
the graveſt and its ſecond note aſcending, 
and that it was next enlarged to a hepta- 
chord, to which Pythagoras is reported 
to have added another ſtring below the 
deepeſt, thus compleating an octave; 
but the Modes, till its farther enlarge- 
ment, muſt have depended for their ef- 
fect upon the ſpecies of the leſſer conſo- 
nances only, namely, thoſe of the fourth 
and fifth; for it could have had no more 
than one ſpecies of diapaſön. I have fol- 
| Towed here the commonly received opi- 
| . nion 
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nion concerning the. completion of the 
octochord lyre, without entering into the 
matter particularly, upon which ſubject, 
if you are diſpoſed to ſearch farther, you 
may find ſufficient exerciſe for your cu- 
rioſity, in the fifth diviſion of the firſt 
book of the Manual of Harmonics, by 
Nichomachus, in which part of his work 


it muſt be owned, that the narration is 


too much perplexed to be either very.en- 
tertaining or ſatisfactory, at leaſt it is not 
ſo to myſelf. How long the lyre con- 
tinued to have no more than ei ght ſtrings, 
it is of as little importance to enquire, 
nor is it eaſy to be determined: improve- 
ments, doubtleſs, muſt have advanced 
very faſt from this addition ta their num- 
ber, towards the eſtabliſhment of the 
greater perfect Syſtem, extending to a 
diſdiapaſ0n, when it conſiſted: of fifteen 
ſtrings, tuned (reſpecting intervals) as in 
the natural Guidonian ſcale from A- re up 

Ben” to 
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to double a, of which I have already 
given the antient names, from Euclid's 
Treatiſe on Harmonic, with the order 
in which they were placed, as will be 
clear from the Diagram, No. 11. 

By this enlargement of its compaſs, 


the Lyre had now as many ſpecies of oc- 


taves, as were equal to the ſpecies of leſſer 
conſonances taken together, namely, ſe- 
ven; upon which account, this ſyſtem 
was, probably, denominated perfect; but 


: | although our notes A, B, . D, &c. aptly 


expreſs the intervals at which the ſtrings 
of the lyre were tuned in the Diatonic 


or natural genus, to which this explica- 


tion of the modes is limited, yet ſuch a 


determination of the order of their inter- 


vals, by no means determines their pitch 
of Tune, which was different in each 
Mode. For a particular account of the 
ſpecies or modes of diapaſdn, (for they 
were ſpoken of and conſidered as Modes, 

Foe though 


> 
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though not abſolutely called ſo, as 1 have 
hinted), I refer you to the Diagram al- 
ready given, in the Letters upon Euclid's 
Treatiſe of Harmonic, in which you will 
likewiſe find, a Diagram of the three ſpe- 
cies of Diateſſaròn and the four ſpecies of 
Diapente. I ſhall fimply, therefore, here 
write down the order of intervals in each 
mode of diapaſon, beginning with the 
Mixolydian, the graveſt of the ſpecies, 
and aſcending to the Hypodorian, which 
was the acuteſt ; though it appears to me, 
the Harmonic writers, Euclid, Bacchius, 
and Gaudentius, having reckoned the 
Hypodorian, which, by their own al- | 
lowance, was the acuteſt of the ſeven ſpe- 
cies of octaves, as the ſeventh Mode inſtead 
of the firſt, have occafioned ſome confu- 
fon in the general doctrine, and it is 
purely in compliance with their manner 
that I have done it here, in oppoſition 
to my own conviction of its impropriety. 

I am, dear C. &c. 
Ee 4 P. 8. The 
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or from p νντνπνονννιτνjj og to MEH, from A to a. 


Lydian was the only ſpecies or mode 


U 4 1 


LETTER XXX. 


ROM the order of Intervals as I have 
given it to you in the Poſtſcript of 


my laſt letter, as likewiſe from the Dia- 


gram, No. vi. you will hardly want to 
to be informed that the addition of an 


eighth ſtring to the Lyre by Pythagoras, 


could not be ſaid to have enriched the in- 
ſtrument beyond the ſpecies of the two 
minor ſyſtems, thoſe of the' fourth and 
fifth, till an addition was made to the 
compaſs of it by a third tetrachord, for 
till then it could only have had 'one 
ſpecies of diapaſdn; ſecondly, that the 


of 
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of diapaſon, after its entire completion by 
a double octave, in which the hemitonic 
intervals fell in their natural ſituations, 
that is to ſay, between the third and 
fourth notes aſcending, and between the 
ſeyenth and eighth ; a mode which, ne- 
vertheleſs, was not ſo pleaſing to the 
Greeks as the Dorian, owing to the pre- 
judice of cuſtom, as many writers have 


ſuppoſed, but rather, as I ſhould think, 


to the Dorian mode having an equal diſ- 
tribution of the acuter and the graver 
notes above and below the M'EEH, or 
middle ſtring of the lyre, which in this 


mode alone was the middle ſtring in ſound 


as well as in poſition, having ſeven firings 
appropriated to the graver notes down to 
the mporrapfariucr;, and ſeven to the 
acuter up to r vB for as to 
the hemitones being in their natural order 
or otherwiſe, it was not regarded by the 
Mathematical Muſicians, who were bi- 
. gotted 


mi Wd Owe As 


a wm 


ic 
8, 
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gotted to their favourite ſcience, and pro- 
vided there was art and demonſtration 
enough, with reſpect to multiples and ſu- 
perparticulars, it ſeems to have ſet every 
thing right with this artificial people.— 
Concerning theſe modes of Diapaſdn, there 
does not appear to have been any diſagree- 
ment in the accounts of the Greek writers, 
either. as to the number or the names of 
them (though ſome muſicians began to 
reckon them from the graveſt, and others, 
as we learn from Ariſtoxenus, from the 
acuteſt note) and the effect of the antient 
muſic, ſo far as melody alone is concerned, 


. muſt principally have been owing to theſe 


ſeveral ſpecies: as a proof of this, from 
authority, Ariſtides Quintilian concludes 
his account of Syſtems, under which head 
he has conſidered the Modes, with ob- 
ſerving, that the Antients ſpoke of the 
even ſpecres of Diapaſon as governing the 
character of the Melody, by which they 

: ſwayed 
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ſwayed the affections and manners; tho 
he afterwards acknowledges, that Me- 
lody, Rythmus, and Ode, were required 
to the perfection of Muſic. | 

Having thus far conſidered the Doc- 
trine of the Modes of Diapaſòn or Octave, 
let us next enquire into that which re- 
ſpects the Modes of Tune: I.have ſhown 
you in a former Letter, to which it is 
not in my memory to refer, that the num- 
ber of theſe Modes, according to the Ariſ- 
toxenians, was thirteen, and that they were 
afterward increaſed to fifteen ; but as they 

were properly reduced by Ptolemy to an 
equal number with the Modes of Diapa- 
{dn or the Species of Octaves, I ſhall con- 
fider them only after their reduction, as 
ſtrictly connected with theſe ſeven Modes; 
and their great uſe to determine at what 
pitch or height of tune the notes in each 
Mode of diapaſdn were to be ſet, which 


— be applied by the compoſer or the 
practical 
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practical muſician, ( who were generally 


united in the perſon of the poet) accord- 


ing to the nature of his ſubject, as it was 
occaſionally proper to paſs from the grand 


to the humble; from the placid and com- 


poſed, to the impaſſioned ; or to the light 


and the convivial Kyle, and the coutrarys 


"OTav ex- TaTEVou EG een, 7 85 
zo Xt, Tupvs 849 TApAaKeKVNRO Aera | 
v. | 
The names of theſe ſeven Modes of 
Tune or Pitch, in their order, are as fol- 
low ; beginning with the Mixolydian, 
which, as we learn from Bacchius, (of 
whoſe meaning there can be no ſort of 
doubt,) was the acuteſt of them : 
The 1ſt. The Mixolydian. 
2d. The Lydian. 
3d. The Phrygian. 
4th. The Dorian. 
5th. The Hypolydian. 


* Bacchius e fut ra CoD Kara nog. 
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6th. The Hypophrygian. And | = 

7th. The Hypodorian. * 

As the Mixolydian was the acuteſt of theſ I 
Modes, (whoſe order of ſuceeſſion was — 


contrary to the order of the Modes of Dia- 
paſdn) ſo we learn from the fame author, 
that 5 | | 
The Lydian was graver than the Mixo- | 
- _ hHdian by the interval of a ITS 
That 
The Phrygian was graver than the Ly- 
dian by a tone. That 
The Dorian was graver than the Ow 
gian by a tone. That | 
The polydian was graver than the 
Dorian by a hemitone only. That 
The Hypophrygian was graver than the 
HFHypolydian by a tone. And, laſtly, That 
The Hypodorian Mede of Tune was 
graver than the H ypophrygian by a tone. 
| Now the pitch of theſe modes with re- 
ſpect to each other being relatively ſet- 
. £ ; 13 tled, 
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tled, it follows, that if the abſolute pitch 
of any -one of them can be determined, 
the pitch of all the reſt muſt be deter- 
mined likewiſe. 

It will appear, from a Diagram annexed 
to one of my former Letters compared 
with a ſeheme in the Poſtcript of my laſt, 
that the order of Intervals in the major 
or disjoin'd Syſtem of the Antients, ex- 
actly correſponds with the order of inter- 
vals in our modern ſcale, beginning with 
A- re from thence aſcending through a 
double octave; and as the pitch of the 
 Guidonian or modern ſcale, may be pre- 
ſumed to have correſponded with the 
pitch of the moſt antient mode of diapa- 

ſon, which was the Dorian Mode, we may 
reaſonably infer, that our A-la-mi-re an- 
ſwered to the pitch of the MEH in this 
Mode; but it may be added in confirma- 
tion of this inference, that the manner in 
which the pitch of the loweſt and of the 
higheſt 
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higheſt note in the Syſtem of a Diſdiapa- 


ſon were ſaid to have been obtained, may 
be brought to ſupport the conjecture here 


made, without relying upon the authority 
of Guido only ; now this we learn was 
by conſidering the compaſs of a ſingle | 


voice, neither remarkably deep, nor re- 
markably acute, ſuch as what we ſhould 


call a good tenor. This was found to be 


included within fifteen natural notes, the 
loweſt of which ſounding clear without 
grating, was fixed upon for that of po- 
Azpu3avouevc, and the higheſt ſounding 
clear without ſcreaming, for that of »qry 
vrep Boh iur. but very few good tenor 
voices, I believe, are capable of rifing 
higher in the ſcale than an eighth above 
A-la-mi-re, that i is, above a a, and of de- 
ſcending likewiſe more than an eighth 
below it, that is, of deſcending below 
A-re, though many can aſcend above it 
without being capable of going down 

0 
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ſo low, whilſt ſome others which can go 
below this note, are incapable of reaching 
the higheſt note a a; this appearing, 
therefore, to be the perfection of a good 
voice, fixed the pitch of the Dorian 
MEH upon a, as We tune it in the mo- 
dern or Guidonian ſcale, which note was 
an eighth above the graveſt note, or that 
which is ſuppoſed to have been added by 
Pythagoras, and the eighth below the acu- 
teſt note of the antient ſcale ; and this of 
courſe muſt have been the only Mode 
which was capable of being modulated - 


entire through both octaves of the Major 


Syſtem, by the ſame voice: O je E 
Avpiog oH ue. dic To wexps Tov 


% Tovew, Thv Quvyy zd uͤrype reo N xd 


d T0 preoov aus [pboyyor] Tov Hνονννπιiτ/i . 
youevey Te d % d urodwpis.—Ariſt, 
Quintilian. Book i. of the Modes. 

We learn accordingly, that the Antients 
generally ſet their Odes either to the Do- 
rian, the Phrygian, or the Lydian Mode, 

Vox. II. Ff „ 
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the former of which was beſt adapted to 


the powers of the graver voices; the Ly- 
dia to the acuter; and the Phrygian to 


the powers of ſuch voices as were between 


both; or, as we might ſay, the Dorian, 


the Lydian, and the Phrygian Modes were 
beſt ſuited to the tenor, the treble, and 


the counter tenor voices reſpectively; and 


that the other Modes were applied chiefly 


to fuch melodies as were intended by the 


compoſer for inſtrumental muſic only — 


0 A Awpiog apo T&% Papurepe'Th; wv; evep= 
F „ 28-7. A. ae 
nu τον q HOG, 0 q Abdlog Tpog r 0ZUTEpR 
6 de U, Tpos r pro, 0s d NOrrOL fcennov 
r Tai opyavxas bewpgrrai —Ariſtides. b. i. 


It is affirmed, if I remember, juſtly, by 
| Plutarch, in his Dialogue on Muſic, (for 
© have not this work at preſent by me to 
conſult) that when ſinging in the Dorian 

Mode, the Antients never deſcended be- 


low b dri piowv, the pitch of which note 
in the Dorian Mode, correſponded with 


E of the modern ſcale, and its METH 


muſt 
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muſt of courſe anſwer to our A- la- mi- re, 
as will appear by conſulting the firſt and 
ſecond general tables; their not deſcending 
below urary wow, or E, according to 
this author, was for the ſake of preſerving 
the 300g; and moſt undoubtedly as the 
notes from E to e were both the fulleſt 
and the ſweeteſt upon the Lyre, they were 
beſt adapted to command the manners 
and affections, though I can hardly be 
perſuaded, that the limitation of the me- 
lody was ſo ſtrict as never to allow of an 


_ occaſional deſcent below this note, whilſt 


the Dorian Mode of Tune allowed of the 
muſician's paſſing through the Major 


s Syſtem- of a double octave from the aſ- 


ſumed Pythagorean note, up to vry vrep- 
Goran. Plutarch's obſervation notwith- 


ſtanding ſtrengthens the opinion concern- 


ing the connection here ſuppoſed between 


the ſeven Modes of Diapaſon, __ the 
ſeren ! Modes of Tune. 


I am, 80. | 
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F the pitch of the Dorian M ETH cor- 
1 reſponded with A- la- mi: re in the ſcale 

of Guido, there can be no doubt concern- 
ing the pitch of every other MEH; which | 
will be found to ſtand in relation to this, 
at the following intervals as they are ow” 


Cite fixed by Bacchius: 


1. 


II. The Lydian in c 
The Phrygian in b 4a 


III. 
Iv. 
821 


The Mixolydian MESH in-- d 


The Dorian in — — ” — 2 a, 


'The Hypolydian i in G 6 
VI. The Hypophtygian in- 1 


* The Hypodorjan, theVIlth, int 
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Having next taken the pitch of the 


* Mixolydian MEZEH; which is a fourth 
above the MEZH of the Dorian, it will 
come out d, or five hemitones acuter 
than the Dorian Mode at a, 

From a deſcend a tetrachord to E for 
the MEZH of the Hypodoriar, 

Then riſe a fifth, or ſeven hemitones, 
to b, for the MEZH of the Phrygian. 

From b fall a fourth to F * for * of 
the Hypophrygian. | 

From For riſe a fifth to ch. for the 
MESH of the Lydian. 

Again from c fall a fourth to Gow for 


the MEZH of the Hypolydian ; and we 


„If you aſk me why this Mode was called the Mixoly- 


dian rather than the Hyperlydian, I can give no other rea- 


ſon for the appellation, than its. not exceeding the Lydian by 
a whole tone, as the other Modes do thoſe to which: each of 
them is ſuperior (except the Dorian or the middle Mode) 
and that it was ſuppoſed on this account to partake i in the 
genius and character of the Lydian. If my conjecture is 
right, it makes ſtrongly in favour of the reduction of the 


thirteen Modes to ſeven, 
ſhall 
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ſhall thus have the preciſe pitch of every 
MESH in the ſeven Modes of Tune, the 


acuteſt of which correſponded with -ape- 


wyT7 die geuyfalvur, and the graveſt with the 
vT&T1 pew in the Modes of Diapaſon, 
agreeably to their reſpective intervals as 
fixed by old Bacchius, in his Introduction 
to the Art of Muſic, whoſe account I 
ſhall give you in his own words, as he 
expreſſes himſelf ſo plainly on the ſubject, 
that his meaning cannot 3 be con- 
troverted. | 
Ol TE; 1pE¹ rev og, rina &020t 1 
Autor, ng N 
Or d TE; rd, Twas 3 | 
Math dior, Audov, Opyyiov, Adgu, To- 
Audiov, "Drone, "YTodwpioy, | 
| Taro ro gl oZurepo; 3 
O M. Co. 
Terz d Tous exopeevos 3 
9 Audiog.— 
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9. How are the Modes called 4 by thoſe 


muſicians who allow of three only, or 
who ſing in no more than three Modes? 


A. They are called by them the D. 


dian, Phrygian, and Dorian. RL 


9. By what names do other muſicians. 
call the Modes, who modulate in ſeven? 
A. By the names of the Mixalhdian, 
the Lydian, the Phrygian, the Dorian, 


the Hypolydian, the nee and 


the Hypodorian. 


9. Which of theſe ſeven Modes is the 


a acuteſt? 


3 4 The Mixoldian. - 
2 Which: Mode 1 is next to the Mixo- 
lydian, 


fund 6 


1 


FER - 


iydian, deſcending in the ſeale from acute 


to grave? 
A. The Lydian. 


9, By how much is the Lydian graver | 


than the Mixolydian'? 
A. It is graver by a hemitone. 


2, Which is the next Mode, in reſpedt 


of Gravity, to the Lydian'? 


A. The FORE is the next deſcend- 


ing. 
9. By what ve is it graver than 
the Lydian? 


A. It is graver than the Lydian by A 


Tone, and than the 3 by a Tri- 


hemitone. 
2. What Mode is next in n ſucceſſion ? ? 
A. The Dorian. b | 
9. By how much is the Dorian graver 
than the Phrygian ? 


A. It is graver than the "HO by 


a Tone, than the Lydjan by a Ditone, and 
than the Mixolydian by a Diateflaron. 


G g 9. What 


4 
* » — 
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9. What is the next Mode deſcending ? 
A. The Hypolydian. EY 
2: By what interval is it graver than 


the Dorian? 
A. By a Hemitone, than the Pbrygian 


by a Trihemitone, than the Lydian by a 


Daateflardn, and than the Mixolydian by 
a Tritone, ora F ourth and a Hemitone. 
2. What Mode is next in vir to 
the Hypolydian ? 
A. The Hypophrygian. X 
9. By what interval is it graver than 
the Hypolydian ? £ : 
A. By the interval of a Tone; ſo that 
it is graver than the Dorian by a Trihemi- 


tone, than the Phrygian by a Diateſſaròn, 


than the Lydian by a Diapente ; and by a 
Tetratone than the Mixolydian. 
2. It remains to name the graveſt of 


the ſeven Modes. 


A. This is called the Hypoderian, for 


it 1s e than the Hypophrygian by a 


T one, 


\ 


8 


1- 


le, 


8 
Tone, than the Hypolydian by a Ditone; 


than the Dorian by a Fourth, or by five 


Hemitones; than the Phrygian by a Fifth; 
than the Lydian by a Tetratone, together 
with a Hemitone, or by nine Hemitones; 
and than the Mixolydian by a Pentatone, 
or the interval of ten Hemitones. 
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1 Think by this time you will clearly 


diſcern that the general Doctrine of | 


the Grecian Modes muſt have depended 
upon a combination between the Modes 


of Diapaſ®n and the Modes of Pitch or 


Tune, as they were joined in playing 


upon the 1yre: It is neceſſary, therefore, 
in order to explain the manner of this 


combination, to ſhow in what order the 


MESES of the laſt ſeven Modes were 


ſituated upon it, with reſpect to the ſtrings 
which ſounded the MESES of the ſeven 

Modes of Diapaſon, 15 
The lyre, after its laſt nn 
confiſied, as * have ſeen, of fifteen 
T1 5 2 3: firings, 


re, 


Us 


g 


ſtrings, which 1 in the compaſs of 2 
Diſdiapaſ6n, or two Octaves; now theſe 
ſeveral Arings were called by the ſame 


names as the fifteen notes of the Syſtem, of 
which they produced the ſounds. When 
the inſtrument was tuned in the Dorian 
Mode of pitch, the M'EZH or middle note 


of the Syſtem, fell upon the MEH or 
middle ftring. of the lyre ; which, by the 


way, is a preſumptive evidence, as hath 


been before obſeryed, that an idea of the 


Syſtem was originally taken from the 


uſage of the practical muſicians won the 
Iyre in this Mode. 


It will appear to you, from the firſt ge- ; 


neral table, upon which numerical Bripgok 
the Iyre, counting from the aporaay 
pevec upwards, the MELH or middle note 
of each Ariſtoxenian mode of tuning fell, 


for which we have. the authority of Pto- 


lemy, in the eleventh chapter of his ſe- 
cond nd beak: This excellent author having 
fixed 


t 4 1 


fixed the Mixolydian Mr Ern CN the 
| Seventh e, 


The Lydian upon the tenth, 
The Phrygian upon the ninth, 
The Dorian upon the eighth, 


The Hypolydian upon the ſeventh, 
- The Hypophrygian upon the fixth, and | 


The Hypodorian upon the fifth: 


but although the note MEH or the ab. 
dle fond in the Dorian Mode of pitch fell 
upon the eighth, which was the middle 
ſtring of the inſtrument in every other 


Mode, you ſee, it fell upon a different 


ſtring, and all the notes of the Syſtem 


were required to be tranſpoſed accord- 
ingly; from whence the diſtinction ne- 


ceſſarily aroſe between a Note in Power, 
and à Note in Pofition; for when the 
melody was tranſpoſed from the Dorian 
to any other Mode; ſuppoſe, for exam- 


ple, to the Phrygian, the middle ſtring of 


| _ ina which ſounded Al in the Dorian 
8 | "Is 


1 
Mode, from which the change was made, 
though it ſtill preſerved its original name 
of MExH, and held the ſame poſition 
with reſpect to the other ſtrings both 
above and below it, yet it now acquired 
the power of Tapapery, or the ſound of the 

note b, ſo that in Mutations by Modes, ? 


- one or more of the ſtrings of the lyre al- 

qi ways required a different tenſion or new 

: tuning, to preſerve their due relation in 

F the ſcale; but notwithſtanding the dif- l 

a ference of notes which was produced by = 

; | ſuch changes from one Mode to another, | 
| or, as we ſhould call them, the modula- by! 

1 ting into different keys, all the ſtrings; as | i 

A I have ſaid, retained their original names, { | 

ot taken from the . ſeveral tetrachords in i - 

* which they were reſpeCtively ſituated : fo 

4 that in the preſent inſtance, if I may re- 

2. peat it, (for I find T have been hortidly* | 


7 | | guilty of tautology upon the ſubje& | al- 

ready) the 8th ſtring ſtill retained its name 

of M FEEL although it now produced the- 
-* ſound 
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tone higher; and, by this change fo the 
| Phrygian Mode from the Dorian, a ſupe- 


rior or acuter note was ſounded by a 


lower ſtring in poſition, throughout the 
whole compaſs of the inſtrument; after 


the ſame manner, had the mutation or 
change been made from the Dorian to the 
Hypolydian Mode, the MEZ H or nume- 
rical middle ſtring of the lyre inſtead of 
A, would have given the note of vu 
piowy the ſeventh. ſtring, whoſe ſound 
was graver by a hemitone; in other 


words, it would have been remitted down- 5 


to G, and every ſtring of the lyre would 
have been remitted with it r e, to 


the adjoined ſcheme. 1 


Ptolemy, who grounded his relfudion 
of the Ariſtoxenian Modes to ſeven, upon 


this connection with the ſeven Modes of 


Diapaſon hath given a ſeparate ſcale of 


the, powers of every firing. in the ſeveral 
| Modes of ants and though; I' preſume, 


that 


U 
. that nothing more 1s requiſite to render 
- BU the double doctrine of the Modes ſuffici- 
4 ently clear, than a compariſon of the two 
general Tables together, at page 432 and 
; page 438, though I may, perhaps, if I 
"= have leiſure, add, the ſeparate Ptolemaic 
r Tables for each Mode, to eſtabliſh the au- 
BE thenticity of theſe two, OY 
- of that adratrable waiter... Fab 
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UC E ſeven S Tables are taken 

from the xith chapter of Ptolemy” > 
ſecond book of Harmonics, in which he 
hath ſhown the impropriety of eight out 


of the fifteen Ariſtoxenian Modes, from 
theſe you will obſerve, that, after fixing 
the pitch of the MEZH according to any 


one of the ſeven allowed Modes of Tune, 


to the MEZH of any Mode of Diapaſ®n, 


the ſeveral firings of the lyre both above 
and below this note, were to be tuned 


after ſuch a manner in the Diatonic genus, 


that the firſt interval in each of the four 


2” gs en to an * 


le 
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Principle of the Greck Muſic) might al- 
ways be that of a hemitone; and that the 
other ſtrings: were to be ſo tuned that 
every tetrachord ſhould conſiſt of its legi- 
timate number of hemitones, (namely, 
flve,) i in the order of a hemitone, a tone 
and a tone, from the graveſt ſound to the 


| acuteſt; as likewiſe that the interval be- 
_ tween MEEFE and rapapion, (which was 


the ſituation of the disj unctive interval) 


ſhould be always that of a whole tone; 


an attention to theſe Principles, there- 
fore, n cauſed ſome notes in the 


3 


e eee every different Mode 
of Pitch, except the Dorian, in which 


Mode alone, the intervals of the ſeveral 


notes coincided with the intervals-in the 


Modes of Diapaſôn, throughout the Ma- 


 Jor Syſtem of the lyre. 


Theſe obſervations will enable Ry to 
account for mporAzubariucyc; and MEI, 
| i 


*.* 


ö ? | res 
the firſt and eighth fering of ts hn 


anſwering to A*” inſtead of A* in the 
Hypolydian Mode of Tune, namely, be- 

cauſe the firſt and ſecond note of a tetra- 
Chord could only be at a hemitonic inter- 

val in the Diatonic genus, and, becauſe 
Erk and Tapapuoy muſt be always at 

the interval of a whole tone to disjoin tile 

| ſecond and third tetrachorcs in the Major 
Syſtem, which cauſed likewife ſome other 
irregularities ; and you will remark, from 

 - theſe Ptolemaic Tables, that as the diſ- 
EE junctive interval moved higher or lower in 0 I 
#2 | _  theſcale, by the movement of the M'EEH, 70 
i the ſeveral tetrachords ſhifted their bf 
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LETTER XXXIV._ 


 . Dzan CHARLES, 


I H AVE taken ſome pains with the Ta- 
bles of Ptolemy added to my laſt Let- 


ter, to render them as clear as poſlible, 


(which I think is not done in Sir F rancis 


| Stiles's Eſſay,) in order that there might ; 


be no difficulty in apprehending their 
uſe and. application; and I am perſuaded, 


that by. a very little attention to the 
Modes of Tune, as they are here ſhown 


to be connected with the modes of Dia- 
paſon, we might imitate the Grecian 


Muſic, ſo far as Melody only is concerned, 


with the utmoſt exactneſs. Its effects in 


the different Modes muſt have depended | 
FT. 
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principally upon modulating in ſome one 
of the ſeven ſpecies of Octaves, or from 
one ſpecies to another, with certain de- 
'grees of pitch, determined from the 
'M'EZH of each, and you will obſerve, 
that the difference of the Ariſtoxenian 
Modes in this reſpect, did not conſi ſt in 
raiſing or remitting the whole perfect Syftem : 
to a higher or a lower pitch, by one cer- 
tain determined interval only, ( which 
hath been ſuppoſed by ſome commenta- 
tors upon the muſical writers) but in that 
the MEZH of each Mode, either aſcend- 
ing or deſcending in the ſcale by an inter- 
val, which i is ſettled beyond: a doubt upon 

the authority of Bacchius, and tlie Ptole- | 
mac Tables, all the other notes of the 

ſyſtem were then tuned upward and down- 

ward from each M'EXH according to the 
general Principle, namely, that the firſt 
Interval in each tetrachord i in the Diato- 


Nic and Chromatic genera, ſhould be that 
of 


147 


of a cheniitoge,: and that the disjunctive 
interval ſhould always be that of a whole 
tone, a circumiſtance which, I am almoſt 
ne to repeat. : Ypon the: Whole, the 


Mode of tuning from the 7poragpbare- 
«rg. Which anſwered to Ar re of the mo- 


dern ſcale, as hath been ſhown! you, were 


deemed the notes of natural paſtiun, in 


which the ſound of the eighth or middle 


ſtring correſponded with the modern A- 
la- mi- re; but when this middle ſtring, 


in the Phrygian Mode, was ſet a note 


higher, (by which the tuning of the 
other ſttings was regulated, MEH had 
then the power of rapafalcm and du ö 
l aſſumed the original E of Landy 


Or a. ( <s : 2 An r Cath O41 471 RE Li 


Again, if we look into the Table of the 


_ Lydian Mode, whoſe ien was ſettwyriotes | 


above its original degree of tune, mapurary 
n which is the ſixth ſtring i in poſition, 
Sq; 5 H h 4 5 5 inſtead 


— . 
inſtead of founding F, as in the Dorian 
Mode, gave the found of a, that is, of 
the middle ſtring, and a, the original note 
of the middle ſtring, was changed into 
ce, above which the voice had only five 
notes to a 4, or the ſound of the fifteenth 
ſtring, which, as I have already obſerved, 
gave the higheſt note the voice in general 
could reach without ſcreamingg 
It hath been ſuppoſed, that there is 
only one change in modern muſic which 

_ properly anſwers to the antient mutatioris 
by Mode; I mean our change of Melody 
from a ſharp to a flat key, or vice verſi, 
the effect of which upon the heart und 
affections, under proper management, we 
know to be very extraordinary; but the 
Græcian Modes were all in a flat key 

from the MET, as will appear from the 
Table of bach: and Mutation by Mode 
ance which the Antients had; not ſo pro- 
ä | 1 


ry ” 
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perly of changing the movement from a 
flat to a ſharp, or again from a ſharp to a 
flat key, (which they were capable of doing 
by means of the tritone, ) as of diſtributing 


the ſuperior and inferior notes above and 
belo the MEH in power, by a change 


of the Mode, ſo as to anſwer the ends of the 


compoſer with reſpect to the bog or the 


Tad of his ſubject; an end which our mo- 
dern muſicians can attain much better by 
thepower of givirig vehat length they plate 
to any ſtring by ſtopping upon the finger- 


board, or by a change of the intermediate 
keys upon the organ and the harpſichord; 


or by the pedals and other mechanical 
contrivances of ſome late inſtruments. I 
muſt own I ſhould like very much to hear 
the antique Mutations tried upon a harp 
properly tuned in the Diatonic genus, 
(for I have no opinion of the Enharmo- 
nic or Chromatic,) by a ſkilful performer, 


of rate a8 well W in the three 


different 
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different ſpecies of compoſition, the Sub- 
lime and Grand, the Mournful and Pa- 
have not the leaſt doubt, but the powers 
of the modern +mufic. would be found 
at leaſt: equal to the ſo mwch: boaſted 
powers of the antient, in exciting ſocial 
chearfulneſs or ſympathetic ſorrow and 
concern, in preparing the mind for the 
reception of majeſtic and ſublime ideas, 
or in giving force to them; nor is mo- 
dern Poetry ſo far below the antient in 
the capacity of having melody and har- 
mony adapted to it, as moſt of the great 
ſcholars would perſuade us; zit hath been 
ia faſhion with many of the; birch-holders 
in all ages, to depreciate the modern and 
toi raiſe the merit of antient n. * 
| its n 25 Ni in 12 $1013 ene 
Et memini quæ plagoſus mihi parvo 

W Orbiljus,quondam, diftabat—, 155 | 
'T he prejudices of thoſe gentlemen. of real 


. Taſte, who have ſpent as years of their 
life 


that any of his works of this kind are preſerved. 
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life 1 in LUekiebwg: the ſuperior. beauties of 
Greek and Roman Poetry; are not diffieult 
to be aceounted for, but abſolutely to con- 
temn all other, is illiberal and unjuſt; we 


have modern compoſitions in Engliſh, 
which would not diſgrace a. Greek or 
Roman author of the firſt olaſs; and our 
language is by no means ill ſuited to me- 
trical and muſical cadenes; though It is 


not equal in this 'reſpe& to tlie Italian. 


We have all the feet which can be wanted 
in any ſpecies of Poetry, and it would be às 
eaſy for us to adapt our notes to the quan- 
tity of our ſyllables, (upon which great 
ſtreſs is laid) as it was to the muſieians of 
antiquity; who, by the way, paid not ſo 
much regard to it as hath been ſuppoſed#, 
though it muſt be acknowledged, that | 


. The fir Mokcian of our oven n country, . attended 


to this cixcumſtance; i is ſaid to have been Milton's friend, 5 Mr. 
Laws, of the Chapel Royal, who ſet his incomparable Maſque 
of Comue, and was, probably; adviſed by the Poet to attend | 
to it, who himſelf was a compoſer, though I do not know 


the 
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the quantity of our ſyllables is more fre- 
quently ſacrificed to notes, than expreſſion 
ſeems to require; and I am perſuaded that 
Rythmus is not ſo well underſtood at 
| preſent, as it was amongſt the Antients, 
who were, probably, as much too nice in 
this reſpect, as we are too negligent; but 
that they aſcribed ſome effects to this 
branch of muſic, which were owing 

chiefly to the force of ſentiment is clear 
to me beyond a doubt. The great miſ- 
fortune with us in England is, that an 
injudicious, or altogether an improper 
choice, is commonly made of thoſe me- 
trieal compoſitions to which muſical notes 
are ſet; in general they are mere deſcrip- 
tive florid poems either compoſed or ſelec- 
ted for this purpoſe, with which muſic 
. bath no natural connexion, but is only 
forced into union with them; nor hath any 
perſon, in my opinion, ſo well underſtood 
what ought to determine our choice of 


2 8 8 7 
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poctical ſubjects, and language for muſical 
notes, as Mr. Jackſon, of Exeter, though 


he has not uniformly ſucceeded in his 


compoſitions. I have often pitied the 
muſician, a friend of mine, who has been 
obliged, by his appointment, to ſet ſome 
odes written expretaly for ſong with in- 
ſtrumental accompaniments, (the expreſ- 
five language of the paſſions and affec- 
tions) which were as abſolutely incom- 


patible with notes as a —— or a 


diagram of Euclid. 
Lou will give me leave, my C. to add 
a word or two here upon muſical inſtru- 


ments, now is in my mind. There can be 


no doubt of our modern inſtruments being 
in every reſpect, not even elegance of form 


perhaps excepted, ſuperior in general to 
the antique, but in point of tone and 
power, there could be no compariſon; 
and as our harp, particulary, is free from 


the defects of the antient lyre, which had 
no occaſional flats and ſharps, but the 


ng 
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performer was under the diſagreeable * 
ceeſſity of going on according to the ori- 
ginal tuning of the fifteeniſtrings, with 
which his compoſition ſet off; our modern 
artiſts muſt have great advantages, who 
can vary the melody according to their 
feelings during the continuance of a per- 
formance, and give conſiderable force to 
their execution by ſo doing, with a degree 
of elegance beyond what could be attained 
by: a mere change of the mode. I have 
mentioned in my 14 letter, if I remember 
tight, that what gave a ſuperiority of ex- 
| cellence to the Dorian Mode, was its hav- 
ing the ſame number of notes above the 
MEZH of the lyre and below it, which 
kept the moſt agreeable tones to the mid- 
dle of the inſtrument, and it muſt have 
been as hurtful to the melody in other 

. modes, to have had the acuter and graver 
notes ſo unequally divided; that in the 
| Mixol 9 Mace, for inttance, ihe lyre 
| | had 


— 
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had only four notes above the MEH, the - 
pitch of which was d, and ten notes be- 


low it, whilſt the Hypophrygian Mode 
had only five below the middle ſtring, and 


nine of the acuter notes above it, as will 


appear by reference to the Ptolemaic Ta- 
bles: It was, doubtleſs, upon this account 
that the Greeks, as we are informed, ſet 
moſt of their odes either to the Lydian, 
the Phrygian, or the Dorian Mode of 
Pitch, not merely for the ſweetneſs of the 
tones, but becauſe theſe Modes were re- 
ſpectively more ſuitable to the powers of 
their vocal performers. Imay remind you 
again in this place of the ſeven Ariſtoxe- 
nian Modes allowed by Ptolemy, having 
each of them a flat third; and you have 
ſeen above, that the Greeks did not con - 
ſider what is uſually: called the natural or 


ſharp third as a conſonant interval, though 
they reckoned the ſharp: third, and like- 


wiſe the tritone or defective fifth, capable 
abe 2 of 


1 
of being conſidered as conſonant. This cir- 
cumſtance, if there were no others which 


7 _ lean the ſame way, ſeems to prove almoſt 


beyond a doubt, that they made uſe of a 
very limited and confined harmony if of 
any other than that of uniſon, (as, I think, 
they called the eighth) and that of a fifth. 
How much the powers of melody are 
aided and enforced by a harmonic union 
of notes when properly applied, may be 
felt in the compoſitions of Corelli and 
Handel, not to mention ſome of our En- 
gliſh compoſers, their contemporaries; 


who, without running into the labyrinths 


of harmony to ſhow their art and their 
contrivance, have produced the moſt pa- 
thetic and the moſt ſublime effects; par- 
_ ticularly in the flow and ſolemn move- 
ments of our ſacred muſic.. How defective 
conſequently muſt the compoſitions of 
the Antients haye been, with all their 
boaſted powers 3 and af - 

| fections, 
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fections, in which the aids of a perfect 
harmony were wanted: in ſhort, I ſhould 
not ſcruple to affirm to a real muſician, 
though I would not to the maſter of your 
band of grammar choriſters in St. John's 
Chapel, that modern muſic, ſuppoſing. 
the judgment and taſte of the compoſers | 


equal, muſt be far ſuperior upon this ac= 


count to the muſic of antiquity ; and as 
muſic flows more from the affections and 
the feelings, than from rules of art—and 
no reaſon can be given why Nature ſhould 
be leſs bountiful at preſent than in the 
days of Ariſtoxenus and Terpander—ſo no 
reaſons can be urged why, with equal ad- 
vantages from Nature, and additional ſkill 
in the ſcience and practice of harmony, 
with more perfect inſtruments, we ſhould 
not produce ſuperior muſical compoſitions. 
Poetry, it is true, the nearer we approach 
the origin of States, hath uſually more 
ſublimity and grandeur to aſtoniſh and to 

Vor, II. Ii captivate 
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captivate the ſoul, for which abundant 
cauſes may be aſſigned, but I am inclined 
to think, the fame does not hold good 
with reſpect to inſtrumental muſic, its ac- 
companiment. Before I conclude this Let- 
ter, I ſhall juſt mention a paſſage, in the 
eighty-fourth epiſtle of Seneca, which I 
once heard triumphantly quoted as deter- 
minate for the Antients' {kill, in what we 
call the harmony of muſic in parts; I was 
not ſufficiently acquainted with the ſub- 
ject at that time to join on either ſide of the 
debate, which was very warmly conduc- 
ted, but inclined rather to believe the paſ- 
ſage would bear all the weight which my 
friend laid upon it, though I have fince 
thought otherwiſe. Seneca is ſpeakitig of 
the folly of reading for mere amuſement, 
and that to render our ſtudies uſeful, we 
_ ſhould make other peoples ſentiments our 
own by a kind of digeſtive aſſimulation of 

them in our minds: he adds, quod in cor- 
| „ x N pore 


t 


Zore 
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pore noſtro videmus ſine opera noſtra fa- 
cere Naturam, idem in his quibus aluntur 
ingenia præſtemus 3 concoquamus ea, ali- 
oquin in memoriam ibunt, non in inge- 
nium :—and he adds this fact moreover 
in illuſtration of the ſubject, that whatever 
knowledge we collect from others, is poſ- 
fible to be blended and united ſo intimately 
with our ideas, as to differ very little from 
the original conceptions of our own minds; 
nonne vides quam multorum vocibus cho- 
rus conſtet? Unus tamen ex omnibus ſonus 


redditur; aliqua illic acuta eſt, aliqua gra- 
vis, aliqua media, accedunt viris fœminæ, 


interponuntur tibiæ; fingulorum illic 


latent voces, omnium apparent: upon 


which it will be ſufficient to obſerve, that 


all this is applicable to tone only, and may 


have nothing to do with harmony as re- 
ſpecting tune, or a diſtribution of a con- 
cert into parts, any more than in a Turkiſh 
concert at this day, in which we know 

11 2 ; that 
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nh a very ſhort duration. 


I 4e | 


that all the performers play, or ing in 


uniſon, notwithſtanding the fuller tones 


of ſeveral inſtruments; and that ſome 


voices are trebles, others tenors, and 


others baſſes: what Seneca adds after- 
wards is curious enough; that the num- 
ber of muſical performers was increaſed 
in his time, ſo as to equal the uſual num- 
ber of ſpectators in the old theatres; that 
ſingers filled the paſſages to the benches; 
that the cavea or pit was encompaſſed by 
the horns and trumpets, and that the ſtage 
reſounded with ſeveral ſpecies of flutes and 
inſtruments of every kind. Make your 
own reflections upon this luxury of the 
Roman theatres, in which Nero was a 
manager; it ended, (and I think it could 
not poſſibly do otherwiſe) in a total cor- 
ruption of the public taſte : a debaſement 
of manners, we are told, kept equal pace 
with it, and rendered the temporary po- 
litical reformation of them by gs, 


I am, &c, 
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LETTER xxxv. 


1 


Prax CHARLES, | 


T HOUGHT:. jp 4 had ads 
- finiſhed the ſubject of the Grecian 
Muſic i in my laſt letter; but, upon recol- 


lection, it may not be improper to repeat 


ſome of the reaſons, why the Doctrine of 
the ſpecies' of Diapaſdn is ſuppoſed to 


make a part of the Doctrine of the Modes. 


The farſt is, becauſe, as you have ſeen, the 
ſeven ſpecies- are called, in Euclid's and 
the other muſical treatiſes, by the fame 
names as the ſeven allowed Modes of Pto- 
lemy, though they are not expreſsly 
termed Modes; ſecondly, becauſe the 


whole reaſoning of Ptolemy for reducing 


Fig - the 
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the thirteen Modes of Ariſtoxenus to ſe- 
ven, 1s grounded upon a ſuppoſition of 
their connexion with the Modes of Dia- 

paſon, and implied in the rejection of the 
fix ſupernumerary Modes of ſimilar appel- 
lations, which were conſidered, even by 
the Ariſtoxenians themſelves, as the very 
ſame Modes with thoſe which Ptolemy 
allowed, only in a higher or a lower pitch 
by the interval of a hemitone ; and their 
Hyperphrygianor Hypermixolydian Mode 
was only a replicate of the Hypodorian. 
In the next place, Ariſtoxenus, in his ſe- 
cond book, ſpeaks of the ſeven ſpecies, 
as ſome howor other oppoſed to the Modes 
of Tune, though the whole paragraph is 
not ſo clear as might be wiſhed. The 
mere correſpondence of Euclid's and Bac- 
chius's definition of Mutation by Tone, 
hath great weight with me; and the lat- 
ter author, after explaining the ſeven ſpe- 
cies of Diapaſdn, tells us, that theſe were 
| To the 
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the ſeveral forms of conſonancies upon 
which the whole art of muſic was eſta- 
bliſhed, oupPorgy TE tidy w TH pourny 


| 


ren, r wv TATR fperrnomolic ouigarai, We 
are told, moreover, in the ſeventh chapter 
of Ptolemy's ſecond book, that a change 
of pitch in the ſeveral mutations by Mode, 
not being made for the ſake of an accom- 


modation to the deeper and the acuter 


voices, was deſigned to vary the charac- 
ter of the melody, Tpomm Twa rod y9ous 
erorz\zw; and no muſician will ſuppoſe 
the ſtyle of a compoſition to be ſo much 
altered by a ſmall yariation of the pitch 


of ſome few ſtrings® of an inſtrument, or 


the pitch of the whole number collec- 


This hath notwithſtanding been conjectured, from an 
expreſſion of Anacreon, in his firſt Ode; but I rather ſup- 
poſe that the poet meant, not a change in the tuning of his 
inſtrument, but, either the ſtringing it with larger nerves, 


or a change of the lyre for the Barbitos, which e had 


fuller and more ſolemn tones, & & e nie r. ( 


YQXXomperreict, ld. pA 1 ipaducai. | 
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tively, as utterly to change its character; 
the cauſe would: be by far inadequate to 
the effect; a different application of the 
major and minor tones, it is true, would 
doubtleſs occaſion ſome difference in it, 


but a change of the octave or key, toge- 


ther with a change of pitch at the ſame 


time, I ſhould conceive, muſt concur to 


produce ſo confiderablea variation of ſtyle, 
and character as muſt be e to * 


| dulleſt muſical ear. 


There remains one remark nll to _ 


which would have come in with more 


propriety in another place, but muſt not 
be omitted, namely, that when the An- 


tients mentioned the Dorian, Phrygian, 


or Lydian Mode, &c. they meant the 
Dorian, Phrygian, or Lydian Mode of 
Diapaſn, i in con junction with that Mode 
of Tune, which was uſually adapted to 
it; as the Hypodorian Mode of ert . 

75 Was 


* 
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was, I believe, moſt frequently joined with 
the Hypodorian] Mode of Tune; the Phry- 


gian with the Phrygian, &c. agreeably to 


the Tables above given, which it was 
needleſs for the compoſer to mention, un- 
leſs he choſe to depart from general uſage, 
for the ſake of varying the Melody, or of 
giving more expreſſion to his performance 
by the union of two Modes which were 
not commonly joined. In ſuch caſes, it 
became neceſſary for the compoſer to ex⸗ 
preſs his intention, that the performer 
might know after what manner the ſtrings 
of the lyre were to be tuned, that the notes 
might not be at variance with the ſenti- 
ments to which they were to be applied, 
or with the general character of the Me- 
lody, | 
In reſpect of the very high encomiums 


you have heard of Mr. Malcolm's Trea- 


tile on the Antient Muſic, you may reſt 
aſſ ured, 


„ 
aſſured, upon the authority of Sir Francis 
Stiles, that the greateſt part of what he 
hath delivered concerning the Modes, is 
not only falſe in reſpect of the order, and 
indeed almoſt every other circumſtance 
relating to them, but at the ſame time is 
ſcarcely intelligible; or if any meaning 
can be put upen his explanations, it is 
too foreign to the truth, of either of the 
Doctrines relating to them, to be worth 
conſidering. Should theſe reflections, 
upon a Treatiſe of ſuch eminence as to 
have been quoted in all our late publi- 
cations upon the ſubject, be thought 
too ſevere ; they muſt be imputed to Sir 
Francis's diſappointment in the ſtudy of 
an author, whoſe title-page promiſed ſo 
much, and whom he had painfully fol- 
lowed to no putpoſe ; for after leading his 
reader into a rough perplexed track, like 
a true blundering guide he leaves them in 
100 the 


4 1 


the dark, and is forced to acknowledge 


his ignorance and incapacity to conduct 
them through it, when he could get on 
no farther, 


END OF OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
| GREEK MODES, | 


To 


0 
s GEORGE BEAUMONT, Baz. 


NEW COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


IE — 7 np 
Mr Duan sx nn, 


YTRANGE as it appears to you, it is 
by no means an unuſual thing, to 
meet with many worthy perſons who are 
unwilling to believe the doctrine of a par- 
ticular Providence, whilſt they allow that 
it is extended to the whole ſyſtem, but to 
ſuppoſe a general ſuperintending Provi- 
dence, and at the ſame time to deny the 
exiſtence of a particular one, involves ul- 
timately this | abſurdity in the allowance, 
(as it ſeems to me) that what is general 
doth not include particulars; T here is 
FR „„ room 
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room indeed for a debate about the preciſe 
meaning of the terms, or what is to be 
underſtood by a general Providence, and 

what by a particular one: but the whole 

might be eaſily ſettled by referring to a 
firſt Principle; and the following ſiinple 
propoſition will admit of no diſpute = 
That the ſelf-exiſtent Creator muſt be as 
much preſent in one place as in another, 
at every point of time; it neceſſarily fol- 
lows then, if no part of the univerſe can 
ever be without him, (though his glory be 
not manifeſted equally to all his creatures) 

| that his perfections, which neceſſarily ffow 

from his eſſence, muſt be no leſs infinitely 
boundleſs in extent and in duration than 
his Nature, if I may be allowed to uſe a 
term which properly belongs to creatures 
only of a limited exiſtence; whereas his 
own cannot poſſibly be circumſcribed by 
any portions of time or ſpace ; and as he 
cannot but be always intimately preſent 
ng : to 
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to the evil and the good, le cannot 


but regard them always with a due 
diſt inction, unleſs we could ſuppoſe that 


Juſtice, Mercy, and Truth, are different, 


not only in their effects with reſpect to | 


God, but in their nature and qualities 


| likewiſe from what they are in Man; who, 


upon this ſuppoſition, was not morally 


created after the image of his Maker, the 


only ſenſe in which there can be any 


image or reſemblance between the Creator 


and his works, life alone excepted. 
We may conclude then, without a poſſi- 

bility of being in an error, that the pious, 

the beneficent, and the juſt, that all who 


make a proper uſe of thoſe talents which 
the Creator hath imparted, and endeavour 
ot conform their livesin due obedience to | 


the precepts he hath given them to the ut- 
moſt of their power, will be certainly in 


' ſome degree protected, and rewarded too 


in this life, ſo far as it may be conſiſtent 


with their better and ſuperior intereſt in 


another 
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another ſtate, to which their Being may; 
or rather muſt, perhaps, in moral juſtice 
be extended; where all inequalities ſhall 
be compenſated, and all farther trials of 
men's faith and obedience, moſt probably 
be at an end. If they endeavour to pre- 
ſerve a conſcience void of offence during 
their continuance in this world, they may 
with confidence rely upon the over-ruling 
guidance of the Supreme Diſpoſer of all 
events, that with reſpect to conſequences, 
at all times and in all places, they ſhall 
work together for their good, although it 
is not poſſible for human conduct to be 
perfect, or for human reaſon, in this. com- 
plicated ſtate of things, to diſcover how 
it poſſibly can be effected; but Chriſtianity 
ſuggeſts a remedy: for more than imper- 
fection, and the wiſdom of God is no lefs 
infinite than his goodneſs. © © | | 
It is an opinion grounded enly upon 
falſe humility, or pretended lowlineſs of 
| heart, 


7 
* 


ts 
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heart, that individuals are too mean and 
inſignificant to have a place in the atten- 
tion of the Supreme Being; a doctrine 
which hath been inſinuated by a French 


author, the proudeſt and the vaineſt of 


mortals, whoſe pernicious books will pro- 
bably be put into your hands: the opinion 
muſt be falſe, becauſe, certainly what- 
ever it was not beneath his dignity to cre- 
ate on earth, as well as in the heavens, 


it cannot be below his dignity to preſerve 


and to regard: and his character of a 
moral Governour, muſt influence him, as 


I have before obſerved, either to protect, 


or to chaſtiſe us, even in this lower world, 
as individuals obeying or tranſgreſſing the 


laws of virtue and morality ; that is, as 


endeavouring to promote his plan for uni- 
verſal happineſs, or as oppoſing the de- 
ſigns of his infinite goodneſs and wiſdom ; 
though it muſt at the ſame time be al- 
lowed, there may be reaſons, in many in- 

Vox. II. Kk ſtances, 
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Kances, for a temporal fermifian of moral 


as well as natural evil, concerning the 


Progriety , of which, i in all reſpects, we are 


5 incapable to form a judgment, 


In _— to another objection which i is 
made to a particular Providence, drawn 


from the multitude of rational creatures ; 


„ 


To ſuppoſe that any one can be unnoticed, 
becauſe there may be ten thouſand times 
ten thouſand myriads of ſuch Being gs in 
the works of God, beſides man, at this 
inſtant coexiſtin g in the univerſe, which 
equally require his care, is to harbour 


| mean, UN) worthy ſentiments of his ex- 


tended preſence, power and knowledge ; 


in fact, to deem him finite. And to ſup- 


poſe it can be any trouble or ſolicitude 
to a Being infinite in preſence, power, 
and wiſdom, to preſerye and govern and 
direct the world, is eſtimating his power 
and wiſdom by our own, and attributing 


our human weakneſs to the author of all 


Wisdom and ſtrength, | 1 


I be- 


* 
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I believe it may be proved beyond 4 
doubt, from the very nature of matter, 


that our involuntary animal motions, ſuch 


as the contraction of the heart and arteries, 


upon which the circulation of the blood | 
depends, with all ſuch other active powers 


which the continuance of life requires, are 
both begun and aided, if not wholly car- 


ried on, by an impulſe of Divine agency, 


which is continually impreſſed, and that 
it is the ſame influence conſtantly exerted, 
which holds the parts of all matter toge= 
ther, and keeps it in one maſs ; in other 
words, which conſtitutes its eſſence or 
continues it in being: this is what we call 
the attraction of coheſion, and can plainly 


ſee ſome laws by which this ſeeming pro- 


per ty of all material ſubſtances is regu- 
lated: the ſame is true of that attraction 


which holds the planets in their orbits, 


and by which all near approximating bo- 


dies tend directly to their centers; but 
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any the leaſt tendency to motion in mat= 
ter, is a contradiction to its nature, or to 


that which conſtitutes it what it is: all 


ſuch tendencies, therefore, in a particular 


direction, which are commonly termed 


natural attractions, muſt be real impulſes 


abextra, from what is capable of a volition 
to determine motion one way rather than 


another; for a tendency to move in every 


direction at the ſame time, muſt be abſo- 


lutely reft ; and a ſubſtance which hath 
no powers of motion in itfelf either to be- 


gin or to renew it, or to alter its direction, 
but an oppoti tion to it, called the vis iner- 
| tie, cannot poſſibly impart it to another. 
All tendencies to motion in matter, there- 


fore, wherever they are found, muſt be 
the act of what is different from it in its 
eſſence, that is, the mediate or immediate 
original act of ſomewhat not material, or 
an energetic influence of the ſubſtance we 


call ſpirit; in other words, the origin of 


every 
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every motion, or of the renewal of it, when 


it hath ceaſed, muſt be owing to the im- 
pulſe either of a delegated Power, from the 
firſt Mover, or, what with all humility 
and diffidence I rather ſhould ſuppoſe, the 
immediate influence of the Supreme and 
Univerſal MIND himſelf, conducting and 
carrying on the neceſſary operations of the 
univerſe, agreeable to certain laws, whoſe 
obſervance we call Nature, by which his 
wiſdom hath determined, or rather con- 
ſtantly determines to act in one perpetual 
NOW, which comprehends all time,— 
But I check myſelf for a preſumption— 
Give me credit, however, for what I have 


| advanced, reſpecting the nature of Matter, 


foraſmuch as upon the ſtricteſt enquiry, 
after, almoſt forty years reflecting fre- 


! quently. upon the ſubject, with the utmoſt 


intenſion of which I have been capable, I 
am fully convinced of its truth; namely, 
| 1 | 7, RD that 
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that this material fubſtance, Bh which 
is the object of our touch, could not poſ- 
ſibly exiſt, and be what it is, without a 
renitericy to all motion, and conſequently 
cannot have a tendency to begin it: Tt 
follows, that whatever lives and moves'in 
us, muſt be a diſtin ſubſtance from our 
material conſtitution, by whatever i incon- 
ceivable tie our ſpiritual and corporeal 
natures are connected, and united after 
ſuch a manner, as to form one thinking 
Being; and that this inferior ſubſtance 
of our bodies, like every other ſubſtance 
of the ſame kind, depends for its conti- 
nuance in exiſtence, upon the conſtant 
agency of God exerted in its preſervatiom; ; 
that he muſt, therefore, be at all times 
preſent to us, and in every part of His 
Creation, as tlie directing, animating, and 
vpholding Mind and Spirit of the Uni- 


verſe: In the ſublime quotatien by St, 
| Poul, 
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P. . The . very pious and learned 
Dr. oddridge, Has altered our Englith 
tranſlation, \ We node, and rendered K 


wele i in the affive en, we are moved ; 
wick, with ſubmiſſion, appears to have 


much more propriety and force, if ünder- 
ſtood as a reciprocal i in the Bn, voice, 
we move ourſelves; and in a liberal expo- 


ſition . the Apoſtle s meaning ſeems to be, 


T Through 
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Through whom, or in whom, has is, by 
whoſe conſtant will and influence we en- 


Joy 4 U fe of ſenſe, with the power of fponta- 
neous movement, as oppoſed to vegetable 
life: and by whoſe perpetuated creative 


energy we are even held in our exiſtence. I 


ſhall add to what I have already ſaid upon 
the ſubject, that a communication of the 


powers of beginning motion, and of act 


ing with free will, is the ſublimeſt myſ- 
tery of Creation; whilſt at the ſame time 
it is a truth of which we cannot really en- 
tertain a doubt, in oppoſition to the doc- 
trine of Fatality ; and that on this ac- 


count, there is more perfection in one 
rational created immaterial ſpirit, endued 


with liberty and choice, than i in the whole 


material creation „ however. exquiſitely 
formed, to anſwer its determined and ap- 


pointed ends, V 
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Henſted, Suffolk, April 21, 2777, 


OU are this day, my dear F rederick, | 
entered into your nineteenth year, 


and, I truſt, as you advance in life, your 


ſituation and employments will be ren- 
dered ſtill more and. more agreeable to 
you ; one certain method of encreaſing 


its ſatisfactions and of lengthening the en- 


joyments of it, is not to let the mind dwell 


upon any uncomfortable circumſtances 


which are paſt, but ſo far as it is in our 
power, to baniſh the ideas of them; to look 


forward with chearly hopes and expecta· 
tions, and to ſurvey every thing which is 


preſent, : as we ſhould the objects of a land- 
5 e in the brighteſt and moſt advanta- 


5 geous 


N 
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geous point of view. Thus far you have 
ſucceeded beyond our warmeſt expecta- 
tions; you have a friend in Mr. C. who 
will treat you with as much kindneſs as if 
you were in truth a near relation of the 
family by which you are ſo affectionately 
recommended to him, and promote your 
intereſt to the utmoſt of his power. He 
| is an intimate friend of His Excellency 
Mr. Haſtings, the Governour General, 
to whom you are likewiſe ſtron gly recom- 
mended i in two letters, by the worthy and 
ingenious Mr. Cozens, for whom he has 
a great reſpect, and who aſſures me that 

Mr. Haſtings is one of the moſt conde- 
| ſcending, the moſt friendly, and the moſt 
generous of mortals. Endeavour to ac- 
quire an habitual chearfulneſs, in return 
for all the favouts you receive, not only 
to render your converſation more agreea- 
ble to your friends in general, but as it is 


the beſt evidence you can' give them of a 
' fatisfied 


- 


* 
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fatisfied diſpoſition and temper, with a 4 


grateful heart. 
We long to read your derbudt of Can | 


ton, at which you are to touch before 


your return to Bengal, with your opinion 
of the people, ſo far as you can be ſap= 
poſed to have an opportunity of knowing 
them. Lord Anſon's gem to have been 
dictated by prejudice ;* and our friend 
Captain Manwaring, who was in Chitia 
when the Centurion came up the river 
Tai, confirms my ſuſpicions. The va- 


riety of characters you muſt rieceffarity 


be acquainted with, im trading thus from 
port to port, and the different manners 
and religions of che ſeveral nations you 
may viſit, will, I hope,” not indiſpbſe 
you for thinking favourably of all man- 


Kind; and judging candidly of their opi- 
nions; but be upon your guard againſt 


a falſe inſinuation that all religions are 
che fries e to a Gentoo notion 
f wn 
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which. is entertained by many Europeans 
I mean that the ſincere profeſſion of any 
mode of it, not attended with. cruelty in 
its rites, . is equally acceptable to God, 
and will be equally rewarded by him; 
Integrity of heart indeed muſt be accepted 
by the God of Truth, but the conſequence 
deduced from this is falſe, which ſeldom 
fails to rgot out every moral Principle, 
and end at laſt in no religion at all. It 
| was unneceſſary to apologize for your | 
queſtions ; be aſſured I have no objection 
to your aſking my opinion upon any of 
your doubts 3 1 approve your doing it; if 5 
I can ſatisfy them it will be a pleaſure to 
me; and if the objects of them are beyond 
my ability to clear up, 1 will fairly tell 
you ſo, and lay my hand upon my mouth. 
| There will be differences of opinion 
concerning many partic ulars even of true 
religion, but theſe do not affe& the more 
gent parts. of it; and what matter of 
importance 


r 


„ 
importance is there in the world, about 


which men agree in all reſpects without 


variety of judgment: There are differ- 


ences of opinion even amongſt the learned 


and judicious, concerning the beſt form 
of government; different tenets and dif- 
ferent modes of worſhip prevail in almoſt 


every ſeparate nation; but I am perſuaded 


you will find the great acknowledged out- 
lines both of Natural and Revealed Reli- 
gion, or ſome imperfect traces of them, 


| amongſt the rudeſt and moſt barbarous na- 


tions wherever you may fail, ſuch as theſe 


for inſtance; that the earth, with its inha- 


bitants, was made by an infinitely great 
and good Being, who preſerves and governs 
it; and that men are to be rendered hap- 


pier after death in ſome other diſtant 


world or fertile region than they are at 
preſent, in proportion as they have directed 
their actions conſcientiouſly, and not vio- . 
lated certain laws. You will haply find ſome 

as Cond faint 
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kunt obſure memorials of the baniſhment 
af mortals from the Paradiſe originally 
deſigned for us; ſome traces of the Sab- 
bath as a day of reſt and holineſs, pre- 
ſerved either by oral tradition, or in the ; 
forms and rituals, or ſtated times of a re- 
ligious adoration: That me attonement 
at leaſt is required for the iu tranſgreſ- 
ſions of our duty bath to God and Man, 
is certainly an univerſal doctrine; as like- 
wiſe I believe it is, that certain places and 
perſons ſhould be ſet apart for the celebra- 
tion of divine worſhip : whether the earth : 
which we inhabit hath been created in : 
time ; at what diſtant period of it, or from | 
eternity; and what fare of ſacrifices, or 
| what attonement is required by God for 
i Bo: the pardon of wilful offenders ; theſe are 
þ EEE points in which men differ; be candid to 
their opinions, but not obſequiaus: take | 
the prejudices and the paſſions of man- l 


: kind, from faſbion and the acer 
of 
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of habit, into your conſideration, in order 
to judge rightly of their religious prac- 
tices and tenets, as of every thing elſe 
in which they are intereſted, but diveſt 
yourſelf as much as it is poſſible, of theſe 
corrupters of the judgment in your own 
caſe. You may depend upon it for a cer- 
tain truth, that God will deal in equity 
and mercy with all the creatures of hig 
power, according to the light which he 
hath given them, of reaſon or of revela- 
tion, provided they have made a proper 
uſe of it, and not ſhut their eyes to what 
he hath diſcovered of his will If this 
fail the pillar'd firmament 1s rottenneſe, 
But that all men ſhall be made equally 
happy in a future ſtate, upon the ſuppo- 
ſition only of their having acted conſci- 
entiouſly in this world, we have no war- 
rant either from reaſon. or analogy, or 
from the Sacred Scriptures, to determine, 


Alt men are not equally hops i in this life ; 
nor 
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nor have all men equal opportunities of 
| tendering themſelves ſo; ſome perſons 
are evidently framed with natural conſti- 
tations fo infirm, and liable to pains and 
ſickneſs, as no medicines, ſobriety or care, 
can ſtrengthen and ſupport ; and others, 
with capacities ſo weak, of ſuch a limited 


inferior caſt, as no inſtructions can im- 


prove: the lot of both ſeems hard, and 
certainly, this world alone conſidered, it 


is truly ſo: yet no man, upon this account, 


can arraign the juſtice of God ; for do 
we view the whole af their exiſtence? In 
his creating the ſeveral ranks of brute 


animals, it would be both arrogance and 


folly for us to enquire, why the poor 
beetle that we tread upon, was not origi- 
nally ordained to be one of a ſuperior 
order; and why ſome reptiles or ſome in- 
ſects were created to be cut and torn, or 
| bruiſed in pieces, by ploughs and har- 
| rows, &. which is unavoidable ; but at 

| the 
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the fame time it is ib that many rea. 
tures which em deſtitute of nerves*, 
vrhoſe movements, probably, are carried 
on by ſome electric powers, entirely dif- 
ferent from thoſe of other animals, may 
be inſenſible of corporal pains and ſuffer- 
ance; at leaſt I am inclined to hope that 
they may be ſo, though I can have no eon- 
viction which will warrant my treating 
them as deſtitute of painful feelings. That, 
taking in the whole of its condition, no- 
* hath n created by ou to a Kate 


. Many of ales aquatic ebe ler inflancy, whoſe Ss 
are a fort of caſes for their muſcles, as the crab and the lob- 
ſter, and Ahert of amphibious natures, a5 the common wa- 
ter-newt;' Cc, with. ſome in ſecte, approach ſo near to the 
conſtitution of plants, that if an entire limb be lopped off, or 
broken from their bodies; another of the ſame form will ſhoot 
out in its place: and it is probable that their ſenſations may 
be duller than thoſe of other creatures, in proportion as their 
animal life approaches nearer to the vegetable. The con- 
jecture may be allowed, though Kill it can be but a Ls 
conjefture, 


— 
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of miſery without demerit, we may be ab- 
ſolutely certain; but why human creatures 
had not an angelic nature from the firſt 
of their exiſtence, (and who can ſay that 


this was not the caſe) or why they have 
not an equality of happineſs in this en- 
trance into Being, as it appears to us at 
preſent, are bold enquiries which do not 


become us: equal happineſs to rational yet 
ſtill imperfect creatures, and liable to an 


abuſe of freedom in ſo many inſtances, 


may, in any ſtate, for aught that we can 


i underſtand, be utterly impoſſible : how 
far ſoever below you in advantages, there- | 


fore, reſpecting a knowledge of true re- 
ligion men are found to be in diſtant eli- 
mates, leave the portion of their future 
happineſs and bliſs with all humility : and 
reverence, as you do the happineſs of their 


preſent ſtate, to the wiſdom, the good- 
neſs, and the juſtice of their maker; re- 
c mamber that Chriſt died for all, and pro- 
. bably. 


” 


T 
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bably (in my opinion) for the inhabitants 


of other worlds, though not revealed to 


us, as well as other regions; but daily call 
to mind what is of the utmoſt importance 


to yourſelf, that as you are bleſſed: with 


many ſuperior advantages of civil life, for 
which your gratitude is due, more eſpe- 
cially as you are called to the knowledge 
of Chriſtianity, and promiſed {till higher 
rewards in a future ſtate than others, 
which our Creator may gratuitouſly give 
as he thinks proper; remember that the 
laws of the Goſpel muſt be the rules of 
your conduct, and the meaſure of your 
obedience, or that you will be juſtly ſub- 
jected to puniſhments more exquiſite here- 
after for the tranſgreſſion of them. | 
It hath been the obſervation of ll 
ſophers in all ages, that with reſpect to 


moral and religious reaſoning, there is 


nothing blinds the eyes ſo much as vicious 
practice; and it may be ſome apology for 
12 | heathen 
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heathen blindneſs, or at leaſt it js an ar- 
gument for human candour, that many 
eyen of their facred rites of old, were acts 
of groſs obſcenity, or followed by the 
commiſſion of intemperance and lewd- 
neſs. Some indecent rites, I fear, are ſtill 
practiſed in ſeyeral parts of India, under 
the pretence of a ſymbolic reverence for 

the Author and Giver of Life; ſuch was 
the ſuppoſed worſhip of the Antediluvians, 5 
moſt probably revived by Ham the ſon 
of Noah, which ſpread through every. 
part of Ægypt; ſuch was that to which 
the Ifraclites reyolted at Mount Horeb, 
and in which they joined the Moabites; 
from Ægypt it made its way through 
Syria into Greece and Italy, where it 
mixed with manners or produced them“; 

It is ſcarcely credible yet certain, upon ſuch authority 
as is inconteſtible, that theſe impure ceremonies were iatro- 


duced and propagated lately here in England, by the ple 


called Moravians, under the ep. of a Count Zinzen - 
4 and 


r 

and well might the Apoſtle fay, their 
fooliſh heart was darkened by ſuch abo- 
minable deeds : but evil inclinations when 
indulged in the imagination only, though 
never carried into action, have a ſimilar 

effect to warp tlie judgment in favour of 
irreligious Principles; wicked and im- 
pure rhoughts muſt, therefore, not be har- 


boured, becauſe they diſorder the under. 


ſtanding, and throw a miſt over the 
powers of diſcernment, like intoxication ; 
nor is this all, they are abſolutely wicked 
in themſelves, and lead directly to the 
perpetration of what our reaſon and our 
conſciences diſapprove, the inſtant we 
can think and judge with freedom: 
Animus ubi ſemel ſe cupiditate devinxit 
mala, ſays the old man, in Terence, to 
his ſon; neeeſſe eſt Clitipho conſilia con- 
ſequi conſimilia. But how are thoughts 
to be reſtrained; you ſay ? they ſeem to 
come into the mind it hout volition; and 

E even 


„ 
even in oppoſition to our ſtrongeſt reſolu · 
tions. In this reſpect, my Frederick, we 
deceive ourſelves; all ideas have a limited 
variety of connected objects, and the mind 
| hath power to chuſe which train of them 
to follow, though it is naturally carried on 
in that, whoſe connexions are the eaſieſt 
and moſt amuſing, or to which we have 
ſome predilection from a habit of indul- 
gence : our thoughts are not incapable of 
being guided and directed by the Will, 
but the man who does not ſet a guard over 
the train of them, will yield to very ſlight 
temptations, to which the almoſt infinite 
powers of our imagination join to give an 
additional impetuoſity, and a ſtrength 
which is not properly their own. | 
It hath been finely obſerved by one of 
the Antients, that the pleaſures . of 'vice 
are not only contradictory to our reaſon, 
but to each other: and that a vicious man, 
notwithſtanding the ſeeming ſätisfaction 
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and complacency which he has in the in- 
dulgence of his vices, is ever at oppoſi- 
tion to himſelf: different appetites and 
paſſions, whilſt they ſtruggle for indul- 


gence, muſt of courſe diſtract the heart; 


one vicious inclination is hurt by the 
gratification of another: as covetouſneſs 


is inconſiſtent and at variance with the 


luxury and pride of life, and all irregular 


or improper exertions of our faculties, all 


immoral conduct, (even in idea only) 
diſturb the peace and quiet of a man's 
own boſom ; but after the actual com- 


miſſion of what the conſcience muſt con- 


demn upon reflection, they gnaw and 
prey upon our ſpirit with an unabated 
fury—Prima eſt hec ultio, — | 

On the. contrary it may be REFS 


that there is a concord and agreement be- 


tween the Virtues; the man who practiſes 
one virtue, does not thereby act in oppoſi- 


tion to another; they are all in harmony 


L14 together.; 
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together; their exerciſe is attended with 
a ſelf-approbation at the time, and ſuc» 
ceeded by a joy of heart; whilſt the vices 
only are diſcordant ; now this muſt make 
a life of picty and virtue, where the ap- 
petites and paſſions are under due re- 
ſtraint and government; that is, where 
they are directed to the ends for which 
alone they were implanted, much more 
pleaſant and delightful upon the whole, 

than a life ſpent in their unlimited grati- 
fication ; as they impel and urge the mind 
by turns to oppoſite tumultuous and in- 
conſiſtent indulgencies; becauſe ſuch a 
life is without diſtraction; hath no ſolici- 
tations repugnant to each other; no con- 
trariety or oppoſitions but what may Tens 
der the variety of our purſuits ſtill more 
delightful, and add to every enjoyment: 
whilſt the conſcience is at reſt, and we 
can raiſe our eyes to heaven and beg ſup- 
port with confidence, whatever evils _ 


befal us, 
I . 
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I have received a ſad account from the 
Hon, Mrs. W. of the loſs of her dear 
father, whoſe regard and kindneſs does us 
ſo much honour; he died after a very ſhort 
indiſpoſition, (as he had always wiſhed to 
do) on Wedneſday the 5th of the laſt 
month; his underſtanding unimpaired, 
and his ſpirits unbroken by ſickneſs; and 
although the whole family, and his old 
friend Dr. Reeve were then preſent with 
him, his death was ſo exceedingly eaſy, 
that not one of them perceived when he 
went off. How much. is ſuch a paſſage 
out of the world, after ſuch a life, to be 
defired ; and how few men are ſo happy 


in their exit. To die, apparently, with-  - 


out the leaſt degree of pain, or ſo much _ 
as a convulſion— to die ſurrounded with 
his children, after he had ſeen the virtues 
he implanted in them, taking root and 
flouriſhing- to leave them all not barely 
independent, but in ſplendid afluence— 
| 2; "MP 
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to laws a Abena behind him unim- 
peached - to die in peace with all the world 
—to be lamented by all who had the plea- 
| ſure of knowing him; and moſt by thoſe 
to whom he was beſt known—to leave the 
noble fortune he acquired with ſo much 
honour, and the vaſt eſtate which he has 
realized, to a ſucceſſor, who knows both 
how to keep and to enjoy it with becoming 
dignity, and who endeavours to alleviate 
the loſs to his family, to his friends, and 
to his dependants—theſe are altogether 
ſuch extraordinary circumſtances of feli- 
city as fall to the lot of few: pes in a 
century. 

He had ſome. 6 that his 
diffolution was not very-diſtant, upon the 
firſt attack of his diſorder, and though he 
allowed his phyſician to call upon him i in 
the character of a friend more frequently 
than uſual, (as well aſſured it was by the 
tender deſire of his children) yet he would 
7 3 
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not ſuffer Nature to be interrupted in her 


laſt operations, by ineffective medicines, 
at his advanged age of ſeventy- ſeven, but 
retired from the. world like a fatisfied 


gueſt from an entertainment. I chal 
add but little more upon the melancholy 


ſubject:—he knew the world, and he 
knew himſelf; for what IS ſingular, and 
may be given as a proof of this—he never 
formed a plan init, which did not anſwer 
to his expectations, With ſtrong ſuperior 
parts, and with the ſoundeſt judgment, he 
had much vivacity and wit, and was the 
ſoul of his table, at which, though every 
perſon was in perfect freedom and at his 


eaſe, yet no one dared to take improper 


liberties; and he generally faid the beſt 
thing that was ſpoken at it. - There was 
one particular part of his conduct which 
Iwould moſt earneſtly recommend to your 
imitation, when you are ſufficient maſter 
of your time, and can call it properly your 

| | | own 3 
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Own; he always gave up half an hour in 
every morning before he left his drefling- 
room, to private thought and recollection. 
In this he acted wiſely as a man of the 
world, but J am far from ſuppoſing that 
his mind was taken up by this world only. 
; If converſation turned at any time upon 
religious ſubjects, and others ſpoke with 
unbecoming tevity, he never joined them, 
or ſaid any thing which poſſibly could 


give offence to the moſt devout mind.— 


He received the facrament according to 
the ritual of the Church of England, and 
was truly charitable to the poor and af- 
flicted, not from a weakneſs of compaſſion, 
but a ſenſe of duty and of gratitude, the 

only praiſe-worthy motives. 

'You muſt deeply feel and lament his 
lofs, and Mr. C. will ſympathize with 
you, for he knew his worthineſs, and re- 
vered him as a parent ; for my ow part 


it Is be long before I can bear a viſit to 
8 | the 


. 

the houſe where I have experienced fo 
much of kindneſs from him; and when I 
do, notwithſtanding my regard for its 
preſent owner, who moſt kindly continues 
to me his father's friendſhip; there will 
appear an au kwardneſs 5 in my behaviour, 
for which no reaſon can be given : This 
muſt be diſguſting to the Family, and, ex- 
cluſive of my deep concern for his death, 
will give me very uneaſy ſenſations, which 
are liable to be miſtaken, and ene, 
to be concealed. | 

Our worthy friend Mr. Hingefton died 
at Raydon, upon the. thirtieth of the 
fame month, and has left a Iarge family 
to the care of Providence, who, I am per- | 
ſuaded, will raiſe them up friends: all 
his thoughts and ſtudies were directed to 
the good of his fellow creatures and the 
glory of God, whoſe will he endeavoured 
to ſearch out, and to follow; his painful 


labours, and his undiſſembled piety and 


reſignation 


LS 

reſignation under the ſevereſt of afflictions, 
cannot fail of their reward. Theſe are 
heavy loſſes to us, but we ought not to 

. | | 

| Converſation in general is engroſſed at 
preſent by the unhappy Dr. Dodd; and 
the papers which I ſhall fend you, are 
filled cither with ſevere remarks upon his 
conduct, or with apologies for him: 
There is room for both: he certainly has 
a mind which taſted all the ſweetneſs of 
benevolence.—He falls a victim to extra- 
vagant indulgencies, and what are called 
only the innocent luxuries of life, have ſe- 
duced him to his ruin. | a 


I am, ever, &c. &c. 


One- 


1 


Onehouſe, Sept. a, 1777. 


HE concluſion of my laſt letter, my 

dear F. which may come to you, 
perhaps, by the ſame ſhip with this, will 
be a ſufficient introduction and apology for 
the ſubject which I ſhall now purſue : Let 
me earneſtly diſſuade you from accepting 
the offer of the young gentleman you 


mention, however generouſly it has been 
made; no ill conſequences can follow 
from your declining it; but many, many | 
evils may ariſe from your accepting of his 


kindneſs. If you have already been obliged 
to him in this way, my advice is, to diſ- 
charge the debt as ſoon as poſſible; trifling 
fois received at ſeveral times, amount in 


- a very | 


fads 
** 


a very ſhort ſpace to a conſiderable one; 
without the additional increaſe of intereſt, 
\ which, in India, I am told, is twice as 
much as here in England; and perſons 
are ſurprized to find themſelves in diffi- 
culties before they were aware of them. 
Let me again intreat you, therefore, as 
you would avoid the deſtruction of your 
hopes and expectations, to live within your 
income, be it ever ſo contracted. Your 
benevolent patron will generoully ſapply 
whatever may be neceſlary ; and to accept 
the loan of money for the purpoſes of va- 
nity or diſſipation, is the firſt ſtep totuinz 
one year's extravagance of this fort, (for I 
| call every indulgence extravagant in your 
_ preſent ſituation, which you can decline 
with decency) is hardly ever to be re- | 
trieved ; the ſolicitations of pleaſure will 
increaſe, till the appetite for them grows 
inſatiable : you will want the diſſipated. 


ſums you might have ſaved, to avail YoRry: 
| ſelf 
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ſelf of accidental advantages in trade, and 
regret your inability to raiſe them, when 
they would be of the greateſt ſervice; if 
not, the report of diſſipation in a merchant 
is exceedingly injurious to his character: 
J have no reaſon to ſuppoſe you either are 
at preſent, or are likely to be, extravagant, 
yet avoid the temptation to profuſeneſs.— 
i may not be in your power to pay even a 
moderate ſum at the time you may be 
called upon for what you borrowed ; your 
friend may poſſibly grow cool; and upon 
— not doing what it is not in your 
power to do, which he may conſider as 
a pretence only, a total change of his af- 
fection may ſucceed, accompanied with 
upbraidings; and a man who can ſupport 
the idea of being in debt under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, muſt be loſt to all the finer 
feelings, and he muſt probably ſubmit to 
groſs indignities, without preſuming even 
to look diſpleaſure—Et quam miſerum eſt 
. II. Mm „ 
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homine ab illo lœdi de quoqueri non dn 

There is an eaſtern proverbialaphoriſm, of 
great force Preſtrate; riſe again; ſpeak ; 
be ſilent ; theſe things are the ſport of the 
creditor with his debtor. A borrower muſt 
often crouch and ſtoop to ſervile mean 
compliances, and loſe the ſpirit of a gen- 
tleman under ſuch dependance : but this is 
not the whole, nor yet the worſt; it leads 
to rapine and diſhoneſty. There have been 
hundreds of young people in the world, 
who, driven by the neceſſities they have 
brought upon themſelves, act almoſt with- 
out remorſe or ſhame, what they ſuppoſed 
it would have been impoſſible for them 
ever to engage in: practiſe every dirty 
artifice to acquire money, either to extri- 
cate themſelves from theirembarraſments, 
or to ſupply the means of their continu- 
10 g extravagance, and who have proceeded 
from ſuch ſcandalous and diſhonourable 


actions, to e ones, till they have 
been 


[9 1 
been totally abandoned, and either put an 
end to their own lives, or forfeited them 
to public juſtice: of ſuch, the papers 
within a few years have afforded remark - 
able examples. There is no knowing to 
what dreadful lengths a fingle inſtance of 
improvidence may carry us; to ſuppoſe 
the beſt, money borrowed in ſmall inſig- 
nificant parcels as they appear at the time, 
give only trifling ſatisfactions; but the 
diſtreſs they draw upon us, is in no light 
of the trifling ſort ; the uneaſineſs is paſt 
enduring, and admits a very ſhort allevi- 
ation by the change of a new creditor to 
avoid the importunities of an old one, 
which in general only plunges men deeper 
in calamity, till it is without remedy ; and 
in this caſe, poverty ſucceeds almoſt un- 
pitied; but when it ariſes from a vicious 
extravagance, contempt likewiſe never 
fails to attend it: The general friendſhip 
of the world, (what we call abſurdly by 

2; Mm2 that 
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that ſacred name) i is but a temporary good 
humour, which is commonly founded 
upon an aſſociation in the vices or the _ 
follies of voluptuouſneſs ; and of courſe it 
muſt come utterly to an end, when what 
is neceſſary to enable ſach companions 
to aſſociate together, can no longer be 
ſupplied: I would not have you think 
that I ſuppoſe you capable of doing any 
thing that is either wicked or diſho- 
nourable, but, inexperienced as you are, 
| you may not be guarded againſt what 
might be productive of the deepeſt ſorrow 
and affliction. Men's tempers and diſpo- 
ſitions alter, and the beſt way to preſerve 
your friend, is, if poſſible, to preſerve 
your independence. 

It is a common error, not confined to 
early life, to ſuppoſe that all the innocent 
amuſements which our fortunes will al- 
low, may be indulged without a check ; 
but the dangers from theſe are very great; 
5 WC 


from it; 
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We llide from vain amuſement into that 


degree of folly, which is ſo nearly allied 
to vice, as ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed 
ne ſingle ſtep-farther, carries us 
beyond the undetermined boundary, into. 


the confines of wickedneſs ; and a young 


perſon has reaſon to tremble at the 
thought how ſoon he may be hurried 
down to abſolute ruin; but ſhould his 
expences not lead him into inextricable 
diſtreſs, they may ſtill render him a trou- 
bleſome companion to himſelf, by bring- 
ing him into laſting difficulties ; and cer- 
tainly it is impoſſible that there ſhould be 
any inward ſatisfaction of heart, upon 
which to build our happineſs, when the 
mind is diſquieted with fundamental 
cares; ſuch a perſon is a wild projector, 


_ diſpoſed to run the greateſt riſks, and if 


thoſe events, which are built upon the 
uncertainty of contingencies, ſhould fail 
him, he has little conſolation in his own 

Mmg t;reflec- 
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reflections for his ſupport, and is often 
mortified to ſee that others have ſucceeded 
in life ſo far beyond himſelf, who had 
fewer friends at ſetting out, with fewer 
advantages, and who now look down 
upon him from ſuperior ſtations ; in ſhort, 
my dear Frederick, do not deſpiſe .my 
preſent letter, but give it due attention : | 
though ſome amuſements and relaxations 
from the cares and the employments of 
life are neceſſary, they muſt be regulated 
by the ends they ought to anſwer; and 
| prudentially confined not barely within 
the limits which our preſent circum- 
ſtances will allow ; or evil conſequences 
probably will follow, from the deceitful- 
| neſs of pleaſure; the effects of which may 
reach beyond the e N 


s 


1 am, &c. 


January, 
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: January 5, 1778. 
Dear FREDERICK, | 


VO barely acquainted us that you 
touched at Goa; my ideas of that 

city had been very much raiſed, and I 
ſhould have been particularly entertained 
in reading your deſcription of it, but I 
ſuppoſe your ſtay was very ſhort, perhaps 
you ſcarcely faw it: The Portugueſe, 
within their native climate, are ſaid to be 
the moſt abandoned in their manners of 
any people in Europe ; their eaſy penances 
and prieſtly abſolations, of whoſe efficacy 
they have the higheſt notion, are favour- 
able to a general vicious courſe of life ; 
and it is not to be expected, they ſhould 
have leſs influence in their foreign Settle- 
M m 4. ments, 


1 
ments, where the ſame blind ſuperſtition 
operates with equal, if not greater force, 
in proportion to the greater ignorance it 
hath to work upon: The Portugueſe wo- 
men, in their colonies eſpecially, are ſaid 
to be at the top of the profeſſion of lewd- 
neſs, which, except in the Religious who 
have taken the veil „ is hardly conſidered 
as a vice, and the ſeduction of their wives 
or daughters is looked upon rather as a 
violation of property, the ſubject of private 
retaliation and reyenge, than as the cor- 
ruption of innocence, and a violation .of 
the law of chaſtity. Theappetites in gene- 
ral were undoubtedly implanted for other 
ends than a continual reſtraint ; they ae 
upon the conſtitution by internal powers 
excluſive of the intervention of their ob- 
jects, towards which they are carried 
out in ſearch, without ſuffering firſt the 
influence of external agency, as in the 
paſſions ; they were given to be gratiſied; 

but 


1 
but ſtill it was with a reſtriction to the 
purpoſes for which they were ordained. 
Hunger was not intended for the ends of 
gluttony; nor thirſt for the indulgence 
of the drunkard; but both deſigned 
for the continuance of life and health 
and ſtrength to individuals; the appetite 
which prompts to a continuance of the 
ſpecies, muſt be regulated likewiſe by the 
ends of Providence; I ſay the ends, for 
there are doubtleſs many; in brutes it 
acts with a degree of violence, which 


renders them outrageous and ungovern- 


able at certain times; but it does not urge 
them conſtantly, nor doth imagination act 
upon Zhezr fancy probably to inflame it: 
where reaſon has been given, it hath, or 
ought to have, the guidance of the groſs 
deſires, and to reſtrain them in their im- 


pulſe ; mere animal gratifications of this 


ſort are certainly unworthy of our rational 
and ſentimental nature, and unbecoming 
a hu- 


* 
4. 
* 
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a human creature; nor ought a view to 
the continuance of poſterity to be alone 
_ conſidered : the future education and in- 
ſtruction of our offspring, ought to be 
regarded ; ſince, excluſive of a poſitive 
command, our children have a native 
claim of right to our affection, and to a 
moral and religious education. I can 
leave you to imagine the unhappy fitua- 
tion of a child, who has but one parent; 
the harmleſs infant is deprived of half the 
tender conſolations and endearments it 
was born to; and where no fixed and ſet ; 
tled love ſubſiſts between the parents, it 
is commonly abandoned, ( even in civi- 
lized communities) to make its way amidſt 
the vices and temptations of the world, 
unprepared to combat their aſſaults, and 
biaſſed by domeſtic bad example, in fa- 
vour of abandoned lewdneſs, which leads 
to every other criminal exceſs ; to ſay no- 
thing of the hardſhips and diſtreſſes which 
ſach friendleſs unprotected children meet 

= with: 
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with : What I have hitherto advanced, 
without any other arguments upon the 
ſubject, ſhows, that vague and lawleſs 
love, (for this mere appetite is ſometimes 
complimented with a name to which it 
hath no title) defeats the purpoſes of Na- 
ture, which calls upon both parents, 
jointly, for the proper education and in- 
ſtruction of their offspring, and is, there- 
fore, ſo far an unnatural crime, as it 
offends againſt a Principle of Nature's fix- 
ing and eſtabliſhing ; for however natural 
the appetite implanted is, the _ of it 
1s contrary to Nature. 

I have faid more than I ſhould otherwiſe 
have done, upon the practice of abandoned 
lewdneſs, that you may have ſomewhat 
to oppoſe, with modeſty, upon the pre- 
vailing faſhionable, but falſe afſumption 
of its bein g excuſable, as conformable to 
Nature, for if a ſtrong propenſity of con- 
ſtitution, and an inclination to the com- 
miſſion of it, renders an irregular indul- 

| gence 
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gence natural, there are few vices which 
may not plead the tendency of our corrupt 
Nature as an excuſe; and, if I am not 
miſtaken, you have told me, that the 
Gentoos urge a ſimilar argument in de- 
fence of murder, and that the corruption 
of the fourth jogue, apologizes for every - 
thing. How deeply muſt it wound the 
conſciences of ſome who call themſelves 
Chriſtians, and fill them with compunc- 
tion, when they ſeriouſly reflect upon their 
commerce with the women of infidel na- 
tions, that ſome of their children have 
been maimed or murdered, or may be 
wandering at preſent, naked and diſtreſſed, 
under all the ſpiritual and corporal miſe- 
ries of ſavage life ; or who that hath given 
himſelf up to vague and caſual unendeared 
fruition (as the Poet calls it) here in Eu- 
rope, can be ſure his children, of either 
ſex, have not been initiated in the practice 
of the moſt enormous villainies, or are 


not, 
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at preſent, languiſhing under the torments 


of ſome loathſome and incurable diſtem- 


per inherited from their wretched mothers, _ 


or ſtruggling with a multitude of evils, 
the conſequence 'of poverty, and a want 
of moral precepts having been inſtilled 
into their minds in early life. - Theſe 
things may be hinted at at leaſt, ſhould 
you be called upon in company, when to 
be filent would be looked upon as giving 
up your principles. 


I hate when Vice can bolt her arguments, 
And Virtue hath no tongue to check her pride. 


But there are ſeaſons, my dear Frede- 
rick, when to oppoſe prevailing faſhions, 
however evil, would do more harm than 


good; and a profeſſed advocate ought to 


be well aſſured of his abilities, or he may 
injure the cauſe of Virtue and Religion, 
which he intended to promote; I would 

propoſe our friend Mr. Oram, of Madraſs, 


as 


4 A 3 2 wi 13 = "_ you: hs 
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as the model upon which te form your 


conduct in this reſpect; I truſt you keep 
up a correſpondence with him; his letters 


will confirm your virtuous reſolutions, 


and he is as ſenſible and polite, as he is 
prudent and worthy in all other reſpects. 


J am, my dear F. 


j 


&c. &c. 
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I have now for a long time been heartily 
fatigued with the dulleſt of all employ- 
ments, that of correcting the preſs, and 
ſhall put a final period to my troubles of 
this ſort, after adding, as in the former 
volume, an apology for thoſe errors, which 
an ill ſtate of health, and a diſtance from 
the printing- office, with the ſhort time 
allowed for examining and returning the 
proof ſheets, have rendered more nume- 
rous than I preſumed they would have 
been; and as ſeveral omiſſions and miſ- 
takes are diſcerned upon looking over the 
whole together, which eſcaped me in a 
ſeparate examination, I again particularly 

beg 
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beg the reader's candour to excuſe them, 
together with thoſe faults, which have 
ariſen from a deficiency of my judgment 
or my memory, which it was not poſſible 
to obviate. 

By a want of proper attention to a 
draught after the Ptolemaic Table of the 
| Hypedorian Mode of Diapaſ®n, which 

was ſent to my engraver, (who has com- 
mitted no miſtakes for which I am not 
anſwerable) I have unwittingly joined the 
Dorian Mode of Pitch with it, inſtead of 
the Hypodorian; which, though it might 
be done by the practical muſicians and 
compoſers of antiquity, who were allowed 
to adapt what e/abh/hed mode of tuning 
they thought proper to any mode of Dia- - 
 paſdn, which might give the beſt ex- 
preſſion to the ſubject of their melody, 
yet was not my deſign in this attempt 
to illuſtrate the uſe of the Ariſtoxenian 

Modes, as connected with the Modes of 
the Harmonic writers. 


The 


KE } 

The Reader, therefore, if he thinks it 
worth his trouble, will pleaſe to conſult 
the firſt general Table, at page 432 of this 
volume, in which the power of the Hy- 
podorian MEH is found to coincide with 
that of vdr pow, or the fifth firing of 
the lyre, in poſition, from the graveſt ; 
which gives the ſound of E, according to | 
the modern ſcale of Guido, at the inter- 
val of a tetrachord or of five hemitones, 
below the Dorian M'EEH, which ſounded 
the note a, or an eighth above the aſſumed 
Pythagorean note; and as the power of 
every ſtring both above and below the 
MEH of the Hypodorian, is preciſely 
determined in the ſame column, this ac- 
knowledgment will prevent any doubts 
reſpectin g the tuning of this Mode of Dia- 
paſon in particular, which might other- 
wiſe have ariſen from my application of 
the Dorian Mode of Pitch to it. 


Vox. II. D Nn Before 
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Before I tranſcribe a general table of 
errors for this volume, I ſhall inſert a ſhort 
note, intended to have been. given at page 
2 58 of the former, which follows here in 
italics,” though I may, perhaps, take this 
opportunity of enlarging-it ;S 


Our admirable Chaucer, whoſe genius T 
revere, hath added a new character to the 
group, in the Cave of Somnus, which is 
finely imagined ; namely, the perſon of his 
n and heir brought up to nothing: 

Who Aepie and q d, none other werke, 


as his name imports, which ſignifies an utter 
diſregard of every thing, 
Cravcer's Dream, I. 165. 


The deſcription of the Cave, indeed, is 
leſs ſtriking than that of Ovid; by an 
omiſſion of thoſe numberleſs fantaſtic 
dreams, which were huddled round the 


couch of the God: but our Engliſh poet 
hath 


4 


e 
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hath given a fine variety to the ideal pic- 
ture, by contraſting the attitudes of ſome 
of his attendants, who were ſnoring in 
the dark receſſes of the cavern. 


Truly it is nat here myne intente 
To ſpeken more of their Convent. 
But that derke over all aboute, | 
They had gode leifir for to route 
To wye who mighten flepe the beſt. 
Some hyng her chynne upon her breaſt, 
And ſlepte (upright her heed ybed,) 
And ſome lay nakid in her bed, 
Aud ſlepte whyles her dayes lafte:— 


His ſketch of the dark valley itſelf, that 
ante between rocks taeye, and which can 


hardly be faid to have been copied from 


Ovid, brings Middleton dell, which he 
might have ſeen ſtrongly before the ima- 
gination, and is EOF pictureſque and 
TRIO | 


Nn2 5 There 


— 
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. There never yet grewe corne ne graſs, . 


Ne tree, ne nought that ought was, | 
Beeft ne man, ne nought elles, 
Save that there weren a few welles, 
Came rennyng fro the clyffs adowne, 
That made a dedely flepyng ſowne, 67 
And renne alonge right by a cave, 


That was under à rocke rave; 


Amyd the valley wonder depe, 
Where theſe Goddis lay aſiepe, 
Morpheus aud Eklimpaſtiere, 

Who was the God of Slepò's heir. 


The candid Reader, it is hoped, will 
forgive my ſtill lengthening out this 
Poſtſcript, with quotations from the Fa- 
ther of our Englith Poetry, as the lines 
would not have diſgraced the imagination 
of the Roman Poet ; and he can paſs them 
by unnoticed, if he thinks their intro- 
duction an impertinence. 

Chaucer had ſuffered much, as he tells 
Us, TOW for eight years, by a lowneſs of 


ſpirits 4 
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ſpirits, accompanied with watchings; that 
threatened the utter ruin of his conſtitu- 
tion; and ſitting upright one night in his 
bed; = 8 Go | 
H bade to reachen hym a boke 

: . To rede, . and drive the night away. 

It may be preſumed; from the affecting 
ſolemn manner of the beginning of the 
original narrative, that thus far was re- 
ally the fact; nor would it be very diffi- 
cult, perhaps, to determine upon what 
diſagreeable circumſtances of his life, ſo 
great an evil befel him: This Poem of 

the Ducheſs, or his Dream, as it is uſu- 
ally called, fixes its firſt attack to the age 
of two or three and thirty, whatever was 
the occaſion. of it; for John of Gaunt's 


firſt Ducheſs of the Houſe of Lancaſter, 


whoſe elegance of perſon and engaging 
manners are deſeribed, and whoſe loſs is 
ſo pathetically N lamented in this Poem, 
died in the year 1369, and our Poet was 


born in #348: | 
Nn3 Ovid 
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Ovid moſt undoubtedly was a favourite 
author of Chaucer's, nor could a more 
engaging Fable than this of 
& Alcyone and of Cx the King,” 
have been choſen for his eee — 


So when I bal red this tale welt, 
Aud overlooked it every dele, = 
 Methought wonder if it were * . 
But lever than that Z ſhould pace 
7200 rough Dethe's door, as in 7 . ö 
y aefaulte of fleepyng ibu, 24h 
Fwolde give thilke Morpheus, e 
ox bis Goddeſſe Dane un of 
Or ſome wyght els, > ne rought who, © 115 


Jo maten me - Jleps, and have Jonie rot, Ty 


1 wolle give him the alther b %. 0 88. 

e he ever abought bys 1 8 
- And here onward right 10W blyve, © Notte 
If he wol make me to Ape a lyte, OO 
O the downe of pure doues _ & 0 
17 we! FL Vn a fetherbed, © 


Rayed 


| 
1 
Rayed with golde; and right wel cled © 
$3241" Th fyne blacke ſatiyn, loutremere; 
With many a pylow ;' and every bere 
Of clothe of Reynnes to ſlepe on ſoft, © 
n there nat nede to tourne hym oft « 
And Iwol gyve bim all that falles 
To his chamber, and to his halle 
JI uol hem paynte with pure golde, - 
Ad tapyte hem ful many folde« 
Op one ſute this ſhall he have, 
| if Toys where were bys cave. 


Chaucer's poetical pencil always gives 
us the moſt perfect ideal preſence :— 
And let me now turn my thoughts to 
you, my dear Sir George, with the 
friends of Taſte, whom your goodneſs 
hath made mine, in the neighbourhood 
of theſe enchanting ſcenes, which he 
hath deſcribed with the preciſeneſs of a 
painting; and recal ſome paſſages of this 

Poet to your memory, whom you for- 
3 ninth. 


11 
metly admired, when we read a part of 
his works together, in the ſequeſtered 


humble ſituation you then loved; a time 


I now delight to live over again, in my 
imagination; which is aided by Mr.Wool- 


let's and Mr. Hearn's delightful drawings, | 


together with thoſe of the worthy Pouncey 
and Smith; they place me upon the very 
ſpot, where we uſed to paſs our chearful 


ſummer's evehings——but- to return to 


Chaucer— Again with you I ſee him at 
the inſtant I am vriting, ſlumbering 
in his airy. chamber the ceiling, oak, 


adorned with caryed work the bedſtead. 


cedar, buſily inlaid, and turned with many 


a bead, after the antique guiſe; the ſame, 
I trow „On Which his anceſtors han why⸗ | 


lom flepte—upon the cornised ſhelf over 
his heed, ſome eight or ten illumined 
manuſcripts according to his n 


Boccacio; ; and the laureate Poete, 
That "erage clerk, whoſe flowiog rhetoricke ſweets . 


Enlumined 
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| Enlumined al ale of Poerrye 5 
The Conſolations of philoſophye: 
Virgile, with amorous Ovide; and no leſſe 
Bradwardinez morall Gower; and Lorri as 1e. 8 


I can ſee the well rubbed poliſhed ache 
ſtanding by the bedſide; his lamp at one 
end, and the curtpie, in which he was 
portrayed at the defire of his friend and 
ſcholar Occleve, in careleſs folds upon 
the other—I perceive him turn, as if 
awakened by the ſmall fowles upon the 
roof of his chamber, covering the tiles, 
whilſt ſinging in due accordant melody, 
ſome high, ſome low; and, to aid and 
fill the harmony, I hear the wood-doves 
murmur from the venerable beeches at 
his windows; I admire the glazing of 
them, painted with the fall of Troy, 
through which the ſun, with many a 
ſtream of coloured | light, ſhines bright 
upon the covering of his bed: the allego- 

: rie perſonages A the Romaunt of the 
25 | Roſe, | 
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Roſe, deſigned in ſeveral compartments. 
upon. the fides of the room, have the text 
and gloſs, as you perceive, inſcribed be- 
tween them. | | 
You hear the great horn blow, and the 
clattering of the hunters, thronging into 
the foreſt—I can here diſcern the limers 
and relavs of hounds and horſes, with all 
the cuſtomary magnificence of the great 
Edward, in the exerciſe of the chaſe ; and 
certain am I, that the ladies of the family 
J honour at N. Aſton, when next they 
viſit theſe grand and beautiful domains, 
will look with higher ſatisfaction at the 
ſpot where the manſion of the Poet ſtood, 
. aud wind their way along the valley to 
the open grove, where he placed himſelf 
unheeded in his dream before the fad diſ- 
conſolate Knight—— ; 


Whoſe blode was fled for pure drede, 
Down to his herte to keepen him warme: 
For wele it feled that the berte had harme. 


And 
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And right redy would they be to ſhed a 
tear with him for the loſs of his fair 
Blanche, one of the moſt beautiful ladies 
of the age in which ſhe lived, and at the 
ſame time not leſs amiable and accom- 
pliſhed in her mind, than ſhe was lovely 
in her perſon ; for ſhe inherited all the 
goodneſs and benignity of the antient 
Houſe of Lancaſter, as well as their im- 
menſe poſſeſſions. 


THE END. 
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Page 23, I. 14, r. taking; 58,1. 18, Eſtremadura ; 62, I. 19, r. not 
many years; 69, I. 20, after accents, add, for a word differing in ae- 
cent might net always occur to fill up the meaſure; 71, L 20, for read» 
ing it; 84, I. 15, the firſt of; 85,1. 3, ExaxT0puſ3ouwy 3l:ig,E1%3 
97,1. 9, r. would not undertake; I. 12, diſguſting to my own ears; 
116, I. 13, dele the ſemicolon ; 117, J. 16, r. patriarchalis ; 120, I. 4, 
r. was not leſs violent; 121, I. 1, r. water of the wells was rendered; 

123, l. 1, imagines; 137, I. 9, r. eyes and hands; 144, I. 3, dele the ſe- 
micolon , 147, I. 10, which it was; 148, I. 6, for OF r. ix; 1 50, l. 11, 
ſentiments; 155, 1.21, as the writer of this account certainly was; 
1615 l. 2, dele the ſemicolon ; 189, I. 5, in the execution; 191, 1.12, r. 
deceiving; 215,1.18,r. bounded; 221,1.4, hath; 223, I. 5, is ſuppoſed; 
228,1.4, dele and; J. 8, r. and as we have; 250,1. 12, r. mix with the 
ſound of its two octaves; 301, I. 14, r, foraſmuch as in his ſection of 
the canon he rigidly adhered; 312, I. 10, ſounded ad libitum; 317, 


1.16, dele and; 318, I. 20, perwdmmy; 3451. 12, add, p. 323 & 3253 
353, I. 19, genera; 357, in diagram, No. iv. ſignature of chromatic ge- 
nus 3 in the middle column; 386, I. 6, dele in; 387, I. 3, add, 
p. 3563 424, I. 5, add, p. 324; 42 5. 1. 7, add, p.377 & 380; 1.13, r. that 
the harmonic writers; 427, 1.5, add, p. 380; 461, I. 17, add, ſee vol. i. 
p. 286 3 463, I. 15, r. now it is; 476, I. 13, r. to have been quoted for 
decifivez 515, I. the laſt, dele ab; 516, I. 1, lædi. | BY. 8 
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Vol. i. p. 206, add to the note—This ingenious artiſt has ſtudied 
the Antique very happily,and exhibited ſeveral elegant pictures cloſe- 
ly copied from Horace and Ovid, the objects of which are taken from 
abſurd fables, or from mere figurative language; not ſufficiently re- 
collecting that the imagination is ſatisfied in poetry with what both 
the judgment and taſte reject, when delineated upon canvas; whereas 
in his Regulus he is truly pictureſque, natural and ſublime; and had 
he painted no other picture of merit, this alone would have ſecured 
him an immortality. | | 

At p. 235, I. 14, of the ſame vol. for Venneck, r. Vanneck; p. 242, 
1.6, for gradually, r. gradual. 

If the candid reader will be ſo good to look over the table above 
given, previous to a peruſal of the volume, it may, in ſome inſtan- 
ces, prevent the writer being miſunderſtood z and he hopes the length 
of it will be excuſed. ; 
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